Women don’t buy things— 
they buy 
‘mental pictures” 


of things in use. 


Every month—in 
more than 3,600,000 homes— 
McCall’s does an outstanding 
job of planting in women’s 
minds the ‘‘mental pictures” 
that inspire their planning 
and spending. 


McCall’s — because 
of its Three - Magazines - In- 
One make-up—gives advertis 
ing an outstanding chance t0 
put your product and brand 
name into the picture t0 
which it belongs. 


ADVERTISING REALLY MOVES INTO ACTION OFF THE PAGES OF McCALL’S! 
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This cow would moo with merited bovine pride were her lactic 


production record as impressive as the job done by our Circula- 
tion Department. Hitching the persuasive power of editorial 
creativeness to good distribution facilities we have come up as 
NO. 1 NEWSPAPER in weekday circulation among Detroit news- 
papers without artificial “pump priming” promotion of any kind. 
This means more families— more homes—more buyers... ALL 


READING A NEWSPAPER THEY HAVE ASKED FOR. 


NO. 1 NEWSPAPER 
INTHE NO. 4 TOWN 


LARGER WEEKDAY CIRCULATION THAN 
ANY OTHER DETROIT NEWSPAPER 


425,024 461,452 | 8 Betroit Sree Press 


WEEKDAYS SUNDAYS 
Average Net Paid Circulation For 6 Months Ending Sept. 30, 1947 
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The Milwaukee Journal is read in 96% of all 
homes in the ABC City Zone on weekdays 
and 90% on Sunday. This is based on net paid 


of 1947, and on 238,976 occupied dwelling 


average City Zone circulation of 230,721 daily 
units in the area as of January 1, 1948. 


and 213,462 on Sunday during the last quarter 


Daily and Sunday, The Milwaukee Journal 


delivered to five times as many 


is Carrier 


in Milwaukee and suburbs 


City Zone homes as any other newspaper. 


imes 


is read in eight ti 


The Milwaukee Journal 


zine, and in more than any dozen magazines 


as many homes inthe City Zone as any maga- 
combined. 


Covers 96% of all homes 
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Only The Journal is "big enough in Milwaukee" 


to do the big 1948 advertising job 
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SO HAS 


HYGEIA 


The Doctors’ 
Own Magazine 
of Family Health 


FEW PERSONS outside the home come into such close contact with its 
vital problems as does the family physician, and few have as much influ- 
ence in the home. 


FEW PUBLICATIONS bring as much helpful counsel to mothers at the 
really serious turns in family life as does HYGEIA. 

For HYGEIA not only presents a wealth of information on health and 
related questions which concern mothers so deeply . . . it also presents 
these facts accurately and authoritatively, as edited by the American 
Medical Association, Result: the multitude of mothers who read HYGEIA 
at home and in their doctors’ offices read with trust. 

Your advertising messages, too, will win the confidence of mothers . 


whenever they appear on the pages of HYGEIA. 


ie 
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Daily Reading Habit of 700,000 


Home-Bound New Yorkers 


UTSTRETCHED hands reaching for New York's favorite 

evening newspaper. This familiar scene, repeated some 

700.000 times every weekday, symbolizes a powerful selling 
force in the world’s richest market. 


Journal-American 
42% 


Why? Because the Journal-American is the daily reading 
habit of the major share of New York's evening newspaper 
audience . . . reaching more families than the second and 
third evening papers combined. 


These 700.000 newspapers are read at home where they influence 
the buying preferences of every member of the family. 


Second Paper 


Fourth Paper 
23% 


16% 


These 700.000 families represent a cross-section of the home 
market which ranks as the nation’s first in income, spendable 
funds and retail sales. 


When a newspaper so effectively combines the qualities of circu- 
lation leadership and family influence. it’s sure to rate high in 
selling power .. . and belongs high in vour advertising program. 


Third Paper 
19% 


42 of every 100 New Yorkers who 
FA reada metropolitan evening news- 


a al-American 
<THE HGMERICAN BECPLE paper read the Journ 
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I... DON LEE to line up the wealthy customers! Over 5% billion 


dollars of yearly buying income circulate in the exclusive Don Lee outside 
market, the area outside the metropolitan trading areas of the cities regularly) 


surveyed by C. E. Hooper: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, San Diego! 


Portland, Seattle and Spokane. Only Don Lee completely covers this outside 


market—a C. E. Hooper 276,019 coincidental telephone-call survey proves 


THOMAS S. LEE, Pres. e LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Vice-Pres., Gen. Mgr. * SYDNEY GAYNOR, Gen. Sales: 


The Nation’ Greatest Regional Networ 


So ae, j mm ‘, 
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illion! it. 44 local Don Lee stations, two and three times as many stations as any of 
itside|_ the other networks, bring your sales messages to every one of the 44 important 
ularly! Pacific Coast markets... markets not influenced by long-range broadcasting 
Diego) because of the thousands of high mountains on the Pacific Coast. For results 
itside| you can bank on, buy Don Lee. Don Lee delivers the inside market plus the 


rove! exclusive Don Lee outside market at a lower cost per thousand radio families. 


ee 15 MELROSE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CAL. « Represented Nationally by John Blair & Company 
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Muti 
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DONALD DUCK—WEATHER PROPHET 
Mrs. Robert Kahn, of Highland Park, IIl., has in the 


last five years, run a hobby into Big Business. One day, 
meandering around a department store, she happened 
across a Swiss “weather house.’ Now, Swiss weather 
houses have been available, more or less, since great- 
grandma-knows-when, but no one seems to have made 
much out of them, until Mrs. Kahn came along. 


Weather houses could be found here and there, if you 
searched, at a cost of a dollar or two. Woodcarvers 
made them, putteringly, but never it seemed, in volume. 
Intrigued, Mrs. Kahn began to collect weather houses. 
In Chicago and New York she searched toy departments 
and antique shops. Weather houses were hard to find. 
In the end she advertised in a hobby magazine that she 
stood ready to buy weather houses. After long search 
she managed to get together 38 of them. 


Weather houses work on a principle of hydrometric 
action. The motive power is a hair, usually human, or 
a thin bit of sheep gut. It is affected by the humidity. 
When the air is wet it lengthens; when dry it contracts. 
This moves little figures. Usually an old man with an 
umbrella, a frog, a duck, a boy in wooden shoes or rain 
coat will come out when rain is forecast. When dry 
weather is coming up it may be any sort of figure or 
gadget, as a bit of wash on a line. 


Mrs. Kahn got to fiddling around and wound up with 
a little.-weather house, different from the others, which she 


BARBARBA DOESN'T HAVE TO WORRY .. . over 
what to wear out to play Her Mickey Mouse 
Weather House tells her just exactly what it's doing. 


thought might be saleable. Mr. Kahn, happily is the 
head of Robert Kahn & Associates, an advertising agency, 
in Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Kahn decided to play with 
the weather house idea. 


Shortly, just as an experiment, they placed an order for 
500 of them with a toy manufacturer. After selecting a 
radio station in a city of a little more than 60,000, they 
began to advertise somewhat gingerly. In one week they 
got 2600 orders. In the first year of their campaign they 
sold many thousands of the little weather houses. In the 
second year sales totaled more than $750,000. 


Just before Christmas of the second year Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. listed the weather house in their special holi- 
day catalog. Result: 165,000 were sold at $1.69. Since 
then, with volume, the Kahns have been getting the price 
down. One model, at $1.49, got big sale. Recently a 
plastic model has been brought out to sell at $1. 


‘Total weather houses sold to date, more than 2,- 
000.000! 


Mrs. Kahn’s newest number is called the Mickey 
Mouse Weather House. When it forecasts dry weather 
Mickey comes out; for a forecast of wet weather, Donald 
Duck appears. 


The Kahns have discovered that they are becoming 
factors in child management in many homes. Parents 
have written testimonials that go something like this: 


“Before we got your Mickey Mouse Weather House 
getting Judith to wear her rubbers was a problem. She 
always rebelled against dressing for wet weather. Now 
she consults the weather house every morning and if 
Donald Duck predicts rain she’s in her rubbers and 
slicker before you can say Mickey Mouse.” 


THE NEW LOOK—IN UNIFORMS 


“An attractive uniform is a tanglble asset to employe 
and employer alike.”” So says Helen Cookman, who’s re- 
cently done a group of New Look new uniforms for 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. Mrs. Cookman is a designer of 
clothes and uniforms. Her reputation for creating good 
styling and construction, for safety, comfort and efficiency 
is such that when Reeves, one of the largest cotton fabri- 
cators in the country, got a bee in its manufacturing bon- 
net, it called her in to inject the Cookman know-how. 


Reeves had the idea that it could do itself, and industry 
as a whole, a service by spearheading a whole new theory 
of uniforms. While Reeves manufactures nothing but 
materials and had never gone into clothing manufactur- 
ing, it believed that it could find new markets for its 
cottons by making a sample line of uniforms of various 
types and for various uses. Irs. Cookman, who’s smart 
enough to know that the worker who feels he looks right 
works right, fell in with the idea. She expressed the 
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Our job is to get the empties out in the alley 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., apverrisinc 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto MexicoCity London 
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RETAIL OUTLETS 
IN LOCAL MARKETS 


. will be an important new feature in our forth- 
coming 19th annual Survey of Buying Power—the 


May 10th, 1948 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
‘This new section will list: 

Number of Retail Outlets 

in 13 Lines of Business— 


1. In each state 
2. In 594 U. S. Markets 
3. In 185 Major U. S. Cities 


This material will appear in the Survey of Buying Power 
through the cooperation of Life magazine, which com- 
missioned Dun & Bradstreet to compile this nationwide 


enumeration of retail stores. 


In defining retail establishments, only those whose major 


function was handling goods at retail were included. The . 


classifications in the 1939 Census of Retail Trade were 
used to determine under which heading different types of 
outlets would be listed. Outlets engaged in more than one 
kind of retail business were classified according to their 


most important function only. 


The 13 lines of retail trade tabulated for this study are: 


Food 
General Stores (with food) 
General Merchandise 


Automotive 
Filling Stations 
Lumber, Building 


Apparel Hardware 
Shoes Wine & Liquor 
Furniture-Household-Radio Drug 


Jewelry 


Additional advance information ont this new addition to 


the Survey of Buying Power may be obtained on request. 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


UNIFORM-LY ATTRACTIVE . . . They're part of the Reeves 


group of “sample” uniforms. The surgeon is in baby-blue. 


belief that there had been no new ideas in uniforms in 
almost a generation—that men and women go to work in 
factories looking like prison inmates. And Helen Cook- 
man was glad of the chance to do something about the | 
situation. i 


Mrs. Cookman created a round dozen uniforms, rang- | 
ing all the way from a milkman’s outfit to a surgeon’s 
smock. Everything about the uniforms is new. In the 
first place they’re attractive, which is not one of the ob- 
jectives generally applied to garb of this type. In the 
second place, Mrs. Cookman departed, sometimes radi- 
cally, in her choice of colors. ‘Too long, she feels, have 
factory workers worn unrelieved blue or khaki. For one 
of her outfits, the mechanic’s overall-and-shirt, she chose 
a rich color which she calls “Carolina Clay.” It’s brown 
—with a difference. At the same time it doesn’t show 


dirt. 


Mrs. Cookman departed, too, from standard cut in 
fashioning her uniforms. But she didn’t make the mis- 
take of simply creating a handsome but impractical uni- 
form. Before she designed the milkman’s uniform she | 
talked with officials of big dairies, visited the bottling 
rooms, loading platforms and actually travelled the milk 
routes with delivery men! During all this research she 
gave her undivided attention to the body movements the 
men made in their work. As a consequence she was able 
to specify fabrics and construction details which give 
rugged wearability where it is most needed. ‘The milk- | 
man’s uniform even has a large blue pocketbook which is | 
worn over the shoulder like the famous WAC bag 
which proved so practical during World War II. Doesn't 
look sissy, either. 


wma see 


There’s a story behind Reeves’ decision to create this 
sample line of uniforms. ‘The inspiration came from 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, now a member of the board 


of directors of Reeves. 


Prior to his second Antarctic Expedition Admiral Byrd } 
came to Reeves with a problem. He wanted a finely 
woven cotton fabric which would fit the rigid require- 
ments for wear in Little America. Reeves created his 
fabric and named it Byrdcloth in the Admiral’s honor. 
It was the first American fabric to combine water-repel- 
lency and wind-resistancy. The textile research which 
went into its creation started a whole chain of events 
which reached their peak during the War and has con- 
tinued into the Post-War era. 
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P. A, Loyet, Resident Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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call upon all churches to 


Brotherhood 


FROM AN EDITORIAL WRITTEN BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS, FEBRUARY 27, 1938 


“In union of the churches of God against 
atheism and paganism there is strength to 
succeed. 

“Tn division there is almost certain defeat. 

“Tt is not enough for the churches to 
wish and to say and to believe that moral 
and religious sentiment will triumph in the 
end. 


“It is the pre-eminent duty of the churches 
to take the necessary measures to make sure 
that righteousness shall triumph and religion 
shall survive. 

“There is a certain day in San Francisco 
when representatives of various religions, 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants, get to- 
gether and speak and plan in harmonious 
co-operation for the advancement of all 
religion. 

“That day is called Brotherhood Day. 

“Every day should be brotherhood day 
among the free churches cf America. 

“But to promote the happy condition of 
universal brotherhood of all anti-pagan 


religions let us begin by having throughout 
the nation a series of brotherhood days like 
the one observed in San Francisco. 

“There is a greater work to be done in 
the world in behalf of righteousness and 
religion, justice and tolerance, than any 
one church can accomplish. 


“Cannot all the churches unite in brother- 
hood to make its accomplishment absolutely 
sure?” 


Qv-RAMe a 


The last week in February has been pro- 
claimed Brotherhood Week all across the 
nation. The Hearst Newspapers are proud of 
the part they have played in helping to make 
this expression of tolerance and unity and 
mutual respect an American Institution. 


They will continue to work for brotherhood 
among all religions and sects and creeds. For, 
brotherhood is our surest defense against the 
forces of godlessness which are riding rough- 
shod in other parts of the world. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


It sparkles with brightness to the 
very fiber! Yes, that’s literally 
true of Levelcoat* printing paper 
—for the luster of Levelcoat be- 
gins with a blend of “brightness” 
fibers in the pulp itself. And over 
this basic body whiteness is a 
bright, white-coated surface which 
brings out all the brilliance in 
your finest printed piece —gives 
it the Levelcoat lift. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Like a gorgeous gem against a 
lovely throat, your fine color 
printing glows on smoother Level- 
coat paper. For the full, fine- 
textured surface of Levelcoat is a 
product of clays especially chosen 
for their soft “face powder” quality. 
And at Kimberly-Clark a special 
process controls the “flowing on” 
of this surface to a point of fine 
precision. 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


In setting the price to the adver- 
tiser and the profit to the printer, 
press time is a dominating factor. 
Thus it is that both buyers and 
producers of printing like the 
smooth, dependable printability of 
Levelcoat. Try this fine coated 
paper on your next printing job. 
Enjoy the trouble-free production 
of uniformly beautiful work, at 
the peak of press efficiency! 


beveleoat: 
a Levelcoat* printing papers are made 


PRINTING PAPERS in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
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Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
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NEWS REEL 


RICHARD M. SCANLON 


Advertising manager of Waverly Products, Inc., 
makers of Steam-O-Matic Steam Iron, has been 
named to the newly-created post of sales manager. 


RICHARD H. DIESEL 


Promoted from manager of Aircraft and Automo- 


tive Sales to assistant general sales manager of 
Stamford Division, The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


GEORGE R. HERBERT 


Former special sales representative for Gaines Dog 
Foods, has been named assistant sales manager of 
the Gaines Division of the General Foods Corp. 


H. G. BENNECOFF 


Sales manager, Wire Transmission Division, Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corp., is appointed manager 
of Transformer Sales as an additional duty. 


HERBERT METZ 


Recently appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Graybar Electric Co., takes over 
as Eastern District manager of the company. 


ver- EDWARD P. NIELSEN 
iter, 

em; Just named sales manager of The Haeger Potteries, 
and Inc., and Royal Haeger Lamp Co., Inc., Dundee, Ill., 


continues to direct advertising and sales promotion. 


ROBERT N. EDGETT 


Former district manager for The McBee Co., is 
named to head the company's newly-established 
division with headquarters in Indianapolis, Ind. 


W. D. EVANS 


Director of sales for Elgin American in the United 
States and Canada, joined the company January, 
1947, and has now been appointed a, vice-president. 
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\blishers Association 


Concentrated readership in a 
land of concentrated wealth! 


What do Iowa farmers like best in a farm paper? Which features get 
top readership, amgng men, among women? Answers to these and scores 
of other highly #nportant questions are provided in Continuing Study 
of Farm Pubfications No. 4 conducted among subscriber families of 
Wallaces’ Parmer and Iowa Homestead. 

Thisftudy emphasizes what previous studies have indicated—that 
farm papers as a class deliver an exceptionally interested and responsive 
audence. It points up the kind of planning and editing that make 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the looked-for, listened-to farm 

Ps paper in 9 out of every 10 Iowa farm homes. Traffic per page is un- 
f/ usually high through the whole paper. For example, page 7 in the first. 
quarter of the paper, shows a score of 85% for men, 73% for women. 
Page 22 in the second quarter, 83°% for men, 81% for women. Page 
38 in the third quarter, 61% for men, 92% for women. Page 56 in the last 
quarter, 80% for men, 73°, for women. These figures demonstrate the 
amazing epaley and acceptance that make it easier to gain acceptance 
for your product. Sell Iowa, the market that’s rich in farm buying 
power, with the farm paper that’s rich in readers! 


es vee S YS 
DANTE M. PIERCE, putin 


The Continuing Study credits Wallaces’ 
Farmer with 265,000 men readers of 12 
years and over, and 215,000 women — 
readers of 12 and over—a total of 480,000 


IGHL IGHTS readers for the September 20 issue. This is 
OF 
NTINUING STUDY TY Ketan @ che as setae oe 


@ good many men. Score for page 38, the 
NO. 4 of the Homemaking section, ran 
for women; a strong 61% for men. | 


Lois Banghart, of Wenatchee, Wash., 
picking red Delicious apples in 
one of Apple Land’s productive 
orchards. She was Princess in the 
Washington State Apple Blossom 
Festival at Wenatchee in 1947. 
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10,000th TRAINLOAD OF APPLES ROLLS FROM WASHINGTON 
STATE’S ‘APPLE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD” - Wenatchee 


October 18, 1947, appropriate ceremonies signalized the dispatch of the 10,000th train- 
load of apples from Wenatchee, Washington, to eastern markets. There were 85 cars in this 
train, valued at over a quarter of a million dollars —a far cry from 1901 when the first lonely 
mixed car of apples was shipped from this district. 


Wenatchee, in Eastern Washington. leads the world in apple output. Apples, an impor- 
tant crop throughout the Pacific Northwest, are 
gag grown on 79,603 farms in Washington, Idaho and dienes 
Mem Oregon according to the 1945 U. S. farm census. — Wenatchee 
Rt) In 1946 the Pacific Northwest apple crop brought 
8% orchardists $104,694,000. ‘Total farm revenue 
from fruit in 1946 in Washington, Idaho and Ore- 
gon was $226,936,000. 


Once more in 1947 the cash income from Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Oregon farms, orchards and stock 
| ranches has passed a billion dollars — fourth year 
in a row to top the billion mark. Farm incomes in 

the Pacific Northwest are half again as big as the 
i) nation’s farm average. 


es 


| To influence sales through advertising in this 
| great farm market there is no substitute for the domi- 


nant farm coverage offered by local, home state farm 
Papers. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM TRIO 


° 


COMBINED NET PAID CIRCULATION OVER 160,000 EACH ISSUE 
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OKAY, BROTHER... 


here’s something 
you ought to know! 


Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, the fellow who buys 
your products for architectur- 
ally designed buildings isn’t 
the fellow who specified them. 
The building industry is uni- 
que in that respect—imagine 
selling anything to a “speci- 
fier’ who seldom makes a 
“purchase” ! 


But that’s the story—and in 
your case, that means “selling” 
your products to the men in 
architectural organizations 
who make it their business to 
specify building products, ma- 
terials and equipment. Here 
is a list of these building 
product specifiers: 


Architects Draftsmen 
Job-Captains Designers 
Specification- Chief Designers 

writers Chief Draftsmen 


Reaching these building prod- 
uct specifiers can be easy and 
effective in PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, for P/A 
is edited specifically for these 
men and in their interests. 


This is Value No. 1 for adver- 
tisers in P/A, Mr. Reader— 
the building market and the 
specifiers who contro] it. 


NOW IN PREPARATION: “How 
To Train Your Salesmen To Sell 
Successfully To Architectural Or- 
ganizations.”” Reserve your copy 
now. Distribution will be limited. 


\ 


mrog~ressive 


rehiteetave 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


New York 18 


Poll | 


By z HARRY = 


If the line isn’t already being used 
by some pen-manufacturer, Ester- 
brook, of Camden, might say: 
“America’s Pen Name.” 


Guess that cigar, however, would 
consider ‘Follow the Leda” too obvi- 
ous, 


No, ‘Tessie; “The John Book”’ isn’t 
about indoor plumbing. 
“ 
Wonder if a hen can mislay an 
eee 


“T don’t suppose there is anyone 
in this courtroom who wouldn’t like 

have more ‘money than they are 
making,’ remarked Judge Parry. 
The column holds the judge in con- 
tempt of syntax. 


A picture in SM’s sister publica- 
tion, Grocer-Graphic, has this cap- 
tion: “The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange insists William Tell should 
have had as a target one of the big 

California navel oranges such as the 
one shown above.” But “shown” is 
a cheesecake shot of a babe in shorts 
and bra, with her navel covered. 
You have to look twice to see a navel 
orange pierced by an arrow on top 
of her head. 

. 


Shuron Optical’s Madeline Buck- 
ley tells me about the poker-player 
who named his daughter “Penelope 
Antoinette” so he could call her 
“Penny Ante.” 

° 


Henry Obermeyer has tossed off 
some lilting copy to advertise elec- 
tric blankets: “Keeps you cozy from 
yawn to dawn” “Its magic lasts 
through freezing blasts”’ » “Pick 
your slumber now and sleep the sleep 
of your dreams.” 


Nit—"What was it the bearing said?” 
Wit—* ‘Boy, am IJ bushed!’” 
+ 

Aside to Schick Electric: At least 
two men I know of tried to shave 
with a Schick Super without first re. 
moving the colorless plastic guard 
that snaps over the shaving-head. 
Why not tint it red or blue, and 
letter on it: “Remove before shay- 
ing”? 

‘The greatest figures in the world 
today have dollar-signs before them.” 
—Banking. 

* 
HEADLINE PARADE 

“I can't stand a messy washroom!"— 
Scottissue Towels. 

It shouldn't happen te a log.—Mon- 
santo. 

Once upon a time there was a Dairy 
Godmother.—Penn Salt. 

It was an awful nuisance . . . putting 
butter down the well—S?. Regis Paper Co. 

Out of this world. . 
—Packard Eight. 

Hard dies to please die-hards—Car)o- 
loy. 

Any old flame won't do!—A. S, R. 
Lighter. 


. into your heart. 


= 

Ted Thomas, ace medical copy- 
writer, asks us to ponder this switch 
for a truck-slogan: “Dray what you 
will, Autocar drays it better!” 

* 

Curtis News-Briefs reports the 
radio industry’s objective of “a radio 
in every room” to have boosted the 
potential sales and replacement mar- 
ket to nearly 100,000,000 sets. Guess 
I’m a little behind the national goal. 
with only four radios besides the one 
in the car. 

se 

Ads I never finished reading: “The 
most important announcement ever 
made about an automatic washer 

” 


Copywriters on water-heater ac- 
counts seem to be in a rut. For 30 
years, they've been saying: “All the 
hot water you want.” You could sa) 
that about any of them. 


° ae ee 


. ee 


Walter Winchell offered a $10,000 : 


mink coat for “the best definition ot 
a Communist.” You enclosed 2 dol- 
lar-bill with each definition you seat 
in, and it went to the Runyon Cancer 
Fund. Few contestants will fail te 
applaud the winning line, which went 
like this: “A Communist is one who 
would like to divide everything, pat- 
ticularly these United States.” 


e 
I didn’t win any mink coat, but the 


Runyon Fund is five bucks richer tor 
these also-rans: 
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i are pleasant to taste, pleasant to smoke! Michigan Newspapers! 
ve These are three of the salient facts P. Lorillard 1 : 
1 say & Sons, makers of Old Golds, tell smokers in B Phi oo il : 
eight BIG Michigan Markets outside Detroit. a or ee 
P. Lorillard & Sons use ALL EIGHT Booth Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street 
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NEW SALES 
TRAINING PLAN 


Prepare Your Men 
for the Days When 


Sales are the Problem 


—quickly and inexpensive- 
NOW ly— you can give your 
salesmen the kind of 
practical, down-to-earth training that 
really gets results. And with tough com- 
petitive selling ahead—TODAY IS 
NONE TOO SOON TO PREPARE. 


Beginners and Veterans Alike 


From start to finish, this training is 
stripped of untried theories, inspirational 
»ep-talks, and “star salesman dramatics.” 
t is not a series of “lectures” nor “just a 
set of books” —but a thorough, compre- 
hensive, and professional training pro- 
gram, complete with training manuals and 
expert instruction service of proved value. 
It is designed for the individual enroll- 
ment of your men under the home-study 
method of training . . . but where group 
meetings are practical, you are furnished 
(without extra cost) easy-to-follow Group 
Leader Manuals based on the training 
Assignments. 
The training goes right to the heart of 


This field-tested plan is so practical, so 
readily cat eh and applied, that sales- 
men will use on the job tomorrow what 
they learn tonight. Every point isclear, 
simple —and commonsense. Salesmanship 
is raised to a professional, scientific basis, 


and—INVARIABLY SALES ARE IN- 


The new LaSalle plan is the outgrowth 
of 40 years’ experience in training more 
than 200,000 salesmen in all kinds and 
all lines of selling. This experience in- 
cludes special programs prepared for more 
than a score of America's largest corpora- 
tions, whose fees to LaSalle have totaled 
more than a million dollars. 


Say this Train 2DS 

all successful selling—directly applicable 
to your business—covering apioane 
the determining factors in every purchase 
and in every sale. It clearly shows how and 
why the buyer buys—supported by exact 
and time-tested methods for making these 
factors produce more sales. And at every 
step, a variety of “sales situations” paral- 
leling your own problems are drawn from 
actual field experience to illustrate the 
direct application of every principle set 
forth. Top producers with of years’ sales 
experience are enthusiastically praising 
this program from beginning to end. Their 
typical reaction is — “If only I could 
have had training like this years ago!” 


CREASED! This claim is not lightly 
made; it is backed by the 40-year repu- 
tation and experience of LaSalle—which 
has probably trained more salesmen than 
any other institution offering higher busi- 
ness education. 


Examine the First Section FREE—Then Judge for Yourself 


Your request on the coupon below will 
bring, for your free inspection, the first 
section of this new training plan—plus a 


Your Title 


22 


Name..... 


ee 


descriptive catalog outlining the complete 
rogram ... all without cost or obligation. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. LS-693 417 S. Dearborn Street -« 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


I want to examine your new Sales Training Plan. Send 
the first section and your descriptive catalog at once— 
without cost or obligation to me, 


A Communist is one who holds out a 
bone to the underdog while leading him to 
the pound. 


When you offer handshakes and re- 
ceive handcuffs . . . that’s a Communist, 


Pink is a typographical error for punk, 
Red is a danger-signal for red, white, 
and blue. 


A Communist is a Fellow Traveler on 
the Phony Express. 


A Communist is one who accepts Lend- 
Lease and returns Lend-Louse. 
oe 


“Glue it together again,” says an 
article in Better Homes. We might 
try this on broken Europe if some- 
body would just come up with some- 
thing that would stick . . . and not 
stick Uncle Sam for the entire bill. 


e 
“Keep kitchens fresh as a daisy,” 
says American Blower Corp. Can't 
we think up a new simile for “fresh”? 


R. L. Duffus, a native of Vermont, 
is a pamphleteer of parts. His pro- 
motional booklet for Nation’s Busi- 
ness, which he calls “A Fair Pros- 
pect,” is must reading every time it 
crosses my desk. His style is casual, 
in the best literary tradition, very hu- 
man, and very readable. In brief, he 
can write. 

Louise Hall, of Grit, thinks Life- 
buoy has done so well with “B. O.” 
that Pepsodent Antiseptic might do 
equally well with “O. B.” (obnoxi- 
ous breath). And someone afflicted 
with B. O. and O. B. would be a 
BOOB not to do something about 


it, Louise. 
+ 


As this is written, New Yorkers 
are still talking about the Great 
Blizzard of ’Forty-Seven. My Grand- 
pappy is gonna be plenty sore, now 
that his Super Snowfall of ’Eighty- 
Eight has been topped. 


“Should a business magazine be ob- 
jective?” asks a contemporary. I can 
think of no objection. 


Who remembers Lowney’s Choco- 
lates which we young blades used to 
take our gal on Wednesday evening? 


Aside to N.B.C.: How’s about 
picking up “Information Please’ for 
a half-hour of television, in addition 
to its radio show over Mutual? They 
use to double in the movies awhile 
back, as I remember. 

- 

Aside to Sherm Landers: How’s 

about this slogan for Pyrene? 


“Successor to Water in Fighting 
Fire.” 
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Behind sales-stimulating Rossotti Cartons and Labels is Re Rost 
much more than meets the eye. Every package entering = a Wi s 
is i Miss 
the House of Rossotti for production receives the bene- ., // ee 
fits of these six plus values that only Rossotti can offer. V4 a 
{ ae \ 
ay 
1. The Rossotti Marketing Research and Copy bs 
Planning Board. af 


staff. 


Expert results depend upon expert treatment. Rossotti, 


at your service. For golden sales opportunities in °48, 


WHEN LABELS ARE ALIVE 


EXTRA SALES THRIVE 


2. The Rossotti Prize-winning Package Design 


3. Expert Art and Direct Color Photographic 
Service. 


4. “Live-color” reproduction by master crafts- 
men and modern equipment. 


5. The price advantages of “combination-runs.” 


6. The assurance of quality and satisfaction that 
only 50 years of experience can offer. 


an organization of packaging experts since 1898, is 


consult your local Rossotti representative during 
this, our Golden Anniversary Year. 


50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


ANNIVERSARY 


ae a 1948 


asconty 


SINCE 1898 


ROSSOTTI LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION + NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 
ROSSOTTI WEST COAST LITHOGRAPHING CORP. - 5700 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 24, CAL. 
SALES OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + ROCHESTER + JACKSONVILLE + CHICAGO 
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Cash farm income leads every county in U. S. 
. . . [fs America's third largest market! 


AMERICA IS MOVING WEST ...TO STAY! Within Los 
GET THE FACTS ON LOS ANGELES...NOW AVAILABLE Angeles County’s 4,080 square miles, farming is big 
ile te -— 5 aie business. Last year’s farm income, amounting to 

e Researc -partment o e : 
| Recess, ny teeny ee me alin $214,821,000, came from the sale of top grade citrus 
prehensive survey of the Los ... poultry ... eggs... walnuts... hogs... cattle 
ilanteanin, woes once ... onions ... flowers ... milk and grain. Yet this 
buying habits, routes, etc Write rich farm income is today only a small part of the 
today for a FREE copy of “Los vast productive activity which has made Los An- 
Angeles — City Without Limits — ° . . 
Full details of the many Times studies geles America Ss Third Largest Market. To reach it 
on America’s Third Market ... tell your story in The Times ... delivered to more 


homes than any other newspaper in the West. 


CIRCULATION— ABC Audit Report for twelve months ending March 31, 1947: Daily, 400,811: Sunday. 747,852 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER - NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertised brands are the leaders in chain grocery store 
sales. The chain grocery is a woman's assurance that 
here she can obtain high standard quality with economy. 


FAMILY CIRCLE is bought by 1,500,000 housewives in 6000 
American, Colonial, First National and Safeway chain 
grocery stores. Every reader is a customer... and every 
advertiser in FAMILY CIRCLE is making his bid for leaders hip. 


Are you guiding the FAMILY CIRCLE housewife to your 
product on the shelves of these 6000 stores? 


the neighborhood magazine | 


re 


OST COMSTIUTIC SUES Ubi 


The above quote is typical of the hundreds of enthusiastic com- 


ments we have received on the value of the Sales Operating Con- 
trols. Hearst Advertising Service and the papers we represent 


worked to make these Sales Operating Controls as complete, as 


valuable, as useful a marketing tool as we could devise. From 


the evidence (a few of which are reproduced below) we feel we 


have succeeded. 


These Sales Operating Controls—one for each of nine big markets 


—contain complete and specific marketing information, mapped, 


charted and classified for every day use by sales and advertising 
executives in practically every product classification. 


In reading these comments you may find a suggestion for the 


successful use of one or all of the nine Sales Operating Controls. . 
in your business. Hearst Advertising Service will be glad to iow 


you any or all of them. 


ft 


TRAVELLING BRANCH SUPERVISOR 


“The most astonishing and construc- 
tive job we have ever seen—we spent 
several weeks in one market seeking 
information which would have been 
immediately available from your 
Control book.” 


FOOD COMPANY— 
WAGON JOBBERS 


“We plan to set up sales operation 
with your Control tools, with which 
we will handle all our distributors 
and direct sales. We are breaking 
down volume for each of the sales 
divisions you have and are setting 
up a little department to analyze 
each district and our sales activities 
in them.” 


DIV. MANAGER—FLOUR MILLER 
“The most constructive sales and 
merchandising aid I’ve ever seen— 
we plan to analyze our pattern of 
sales coverage in every sales divi- 
sion.’ 


LARGE FOOD BROKER 


“By far the biggest contribution any 
newspaper has ever made to the food 
business in the city—not only will I 
use it as a base of operation for my 
salesmen, but it will be exceptionally 
useful in discussing the markets with 
principal clients.” 


LARGE BAKING CORPORATION 


“This is the finest and most complete 
book relative to Sales Operations in 
this market that I’ve ever seen.” 


BIG DAIRY 


“This is the most exhaustive and 
actually usable market analysis I 
have ever seen —I can think of in- 
numerable ways in which we will 
use it.” 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


“These books will be a working basis 
for us in our future campaigns. The 
detail breakdown of communities} | 
retail outlets, and economic divisions} 
will prove to be very useful.” | 


V. P. MERCHANDISING DIRECTOR 


“The local publisher is in the best | 
position to know the most about his | 
local conditions . . . your publishers | : 
have done outstandingly good jobs | 
that will be helpful to advertisers.” 


MEDIA DIRECTOR f 


“Now that we are aware that such” 
vital information is available for s— 
many important markets we ar 
going to put this time and money: 
saving sales tool to work.” 


LARGE AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURER 


“Your Sales Operating Controls art) 
the most practical, useful contribu-/ 
tion to better marketing that I have 
ever seen produced by any news) 
paper, or newspapers.” 


GASOLINE COMPANY 


“Your Control gives me market facts 

which to the best of my knowledgef 
have never before been available tof 
sales managers.” 


AUTOMOBILE DISTRIBUTOR 


“Just what I needed in revamping 
sales areas—am ’phoning our Easter 
Sales Manager to be sure he sees it.” 
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KEY ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURER 


“These Controls are one of the most 
comprehensive and detailed studies 
of market possibilities which I can 
recall—it will certainly be of value to 
our sales managers and to anyone 
interested in markets or marketing 
research work.” 


LARGE RADIO COMPANY 


“Within a few months your Control 
will be a daily factor in our sales 
operation.” 


REFRIGERATION MANUFACTURER 


“These books will be of top value in 
our study as to whether our own 
sales organization handles refrigera- 
tors or whether we use distributors— 
they are the best things we have 
seen, enabling us to visualize our own 
potential markets.” 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE— DRUGS 


“I have never conceived of as com- 
plete a marketing analysis job as you 
folks have created; unquestionably 
it's the best thing I’ve seen—I want 
the top officials of accounts I handle 
to see this.” 


MAJOR DRUG COMPANY 


“We are holding meetings now and 
working to set up our business in ‘X’ 
city from this Control. This is a tool 
we have long hoped to find.” 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 
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GINGER ALE 


“This sort of help from an organiza- 
tion such as yours is of real value 
in analyzing sales performance and 
we shall use it to the maximum 
advantage.” 


BEVERAGE MANUFACTURER 


“Your control is made to order for 
my job of reorganizing our Sales 
setup and re-allocation of routes and 
potentials.” 


oes 


PROMINENT BREWER 


“Few things that we have had here 
have aroused the interest and enthu- 
siasm of all concerned as did your 
Sales Control. We believe our work- 
ing with them and using them will 
result in added sales and more thor- 
oughly planned coverage.” 
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DIVISIONAL MANAGER —LIQUOR 


“You have done more to aid business 
in this market than anyone. The 
Sales Control is invaluable to me.” 


LIQUOR SALES MANAGER 


“This is wonderful! I’ve spent weeks 
trying to figure out the most efficient 
and fruitful territory re-assignments 
for my salesmen. This Control solves 
my problem.” 


TK 
AES 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager 
959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y.—Offices in principal cities 


New York Journal-American 
Baltimore News-Post American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 

San Francisco Examiner 
Detroit Times 


Boston Record-American Advertiser 
Albany Times Union 

Los Angeles Examiner 

Chicago Herald-American 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


KN A worth 
100 5 othere 


standpoint, we mean, of 
course. 


If you can influence a 
man who influences 
others, you've gota bargain. 


That's the beauty ot 
THE ROTARIAN as an 
advertising buy. 


Its quarter-million sub- 
scribers are hand-picked 


and in their communities. 


a better list of key men in 
over 4,000 communities 
in years of selective 
searching. 


Reach them and you 
unlock these 4,000 com- 
munities to your ideas 
and products. 


badorship cnculation 


Rotarian 
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35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Minois | inflation program. 


leaders in their businesses | 
| ment or 


| drastic 


You couldn't choose | 


—from an advertising | 
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1948 Prospects 
What clouds does Washington 


see on the horizon? 


Optimism concerning the year 
1948 continues to be evident among 
Government leaders. 

Dr. Edwin chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, states that business and in- 
dustrial activity will continue at high 
levels, but warns that a poor crop 
year could cause inflationary pressure 
that would affect all business. 

“Nlajor industrial cutbacks” might 
be caused by prices and wages spiral- 
ing to new heights because of short 
agricultural supplies. “Serious failure 
of corn and wheat alone would have 
damaging repercussions throughout 
our entire economy,” he says. 

Dr. Nourse says there would be 
“considerable catching up” in 1948, 
but that readjustments for employ- 
products need not be too 
because “there are plenty of 
things to do to’ keep us employed.” 


Nourse, 


| Supply and Demand 


Will increased 
curb inflation? 


production 


The problem of credit, and_ its 
possible effect on inflation, is to be 
the subject of Congressional investi- 
gation during the next six weeks. 

An analysis of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report is now being prepared 
by the staff of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee. Senator ‘Taft, 
chairman, will hold public hearings, 
and Chairman Tobey, of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
plans to hold credit hearings when 
the hearing on rationing and price 
controls is finished. 

Attention is being given to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s statement 
that we cannot overcome inflation 
by merely stepping-up production. 
Physical production, it claims, now 
is close to the “practical limit” and 
cannot show much “growth” in the 
near future.” 

The Board calls for credit curbs to 
limit buying power and to prevent 
a continuance of price increases. Ac- 
tion to restrain bank credit, the Board 
says, is “essential” to any broad anti- 
Direct rationing 


and price controls would be workable 
only “if basic steps were taken to 
limit buying power.” 

The voluntary industry cooperation 


program that has been developed 
under the Anti-Inflation Act, will 


now be extended to housing, with 
building materials, the principal tar- 
get, it is announced from the office 
of Secretary of Commerce, W. Aver- 
ell Harriman. 

It is felt that lack of adequate pro- 
duction of several key materials has 
continued to delay housing progress. 
With the demand greater than the 
supply, prices have been bid up to a 
point where completed homes have 
been priced out of the mass market. 
More production of components, Mr. 
Harriman says, will do much to solve 
the problem. Apparently he does not 
agree wholeheartedly with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that November production of 
20 major building materials dropped 
12% from the October peak, though 
it is admitted that part of this, at 
least, is seasonal in character. 

The Federal Works Agency also 
announced that State and local gov- 
ernments are letting contracts tor 
new construction at a record-breaking 
clip, despite materials shortages. 


Census Information 


What will be shown in new 
Census of manufacturers? 


Washington expects the new Cen- 
sus of industry and business will have 
many unexpected developments. 

For instance, in the last Census of 
manufacturing, covering the year 
1939, it was shown that in the Met- 
ropolitan New York area there were 
10,722 apparel industries. A check-up 
mailing now has indicated there are 
more than 20,000. 

Questionnaires are planned to reach 
all manufacturers early this month. 
A time limit is set for return 
30 days. If returns are prompt, !t 
is hoped that preliminary findings 
can be published by mid-year. 

The first of two parts of the ques- 
tionnaire—concerned with general 
questions such as classification of em- 
ployes, wages paid, cost of materials 

—is expected to be readily available 
from records on hand in the various 
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One PUCK .. . in the net . . . can win a championship. 


new In Seattle, ONE advertising medium, can win, and is winning, 


Cen- top sales for successful retailers and manufacturers. Here is why: 
have 
The SEATTLE TIMES reaches 3 out of 4 homes in Seattle’s 
us of 
year 
Met- | 
were 
ck-up J 
e are 


Retail Trading Zone. Nearly 750,000 prosperous people live in 
_\ this compact area. Only The TIMES has the power and the drive 
to cover this vital area thoroughly and completely. That is why 


reach 
onth. 


it has become an axiom: “You can’t sell Seattle without The 


Circulation now exceeds 


200,000 Daily TIMES ... you will sell Seattle with The TIMES alone. 
230,000 Sunday 
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THE LETTER 
THAT MADE - 


THE MAILMEN VA 7 
When Uncle Sam takes to the mail to promote using the mail 
— pity the poor postman! Seems the Post Office Department}! 
had some handsome (and practical) 4-color Air Mail Route l 
Maps — just right for mounting on mailing room walls. And 
they wanted to get them up where they’d do the most good. 

So we were asked to author an offering letter. 


The P.O. said they’d be happy to get requests from 3 or 4 
thousand business firms. Modestly, we said we thought we 
could do a bit better. That proved to be a slight understate- 
ment, for 21,162 requests came in — from a total of 36,000 let- 
ters mailed out. And that’s why Uncle Sam’s long-suffering 
couriers were burdened with mailbags full of maps. 


All this proves once again our old contention: that there’s 
nothing like a good letter for getting action. Admittedly, 
we pulled out all the stops on this one — because that’s what 
the situation called for. But sometimes it’s better to put a 
brake on replies—to go after relatively few selective re- 
turns. We can do that, too—with a somewhat different 
technique. You tell us what you want, and you'll come close 
to getting it. For our business—which involves planning, 
writing, and supervising production of sales promotion 
and direct advertising material—was built on getting 
Direct Results. Write on your business letterhead for a 


copy of “Things Every Sales Executive Should Know 
About Dickie-Raymond”. 
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Merchandising « Sales Promotion Counsel, 
Direct Advertising 
FTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 © 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 
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offices of business concerns. 

The second part, planned especially 
for each of 199 different products, 
may require more time in preparation 
and in compilation at Washington, 


Federal Interpretation 


Does “Free” really mean 
Free? 
Federal Trade Commission has 


issued an administrative interpreta- 

tion in regard to the use of the word 

| ‘free’ to describe merchandise: 

“The use of the word ‘free’, or 

| words of similar import, in adver- 

|  tising to designate or describe mer- 
chandise sold or distributed in 
interstate commerce, that is not in 
truth and in fact a gift or gratuity 
or is not given to the recipient 
thereof without requiring the pur- 
chase of other merchandise or re- 
quiring the performance of some 
service inuring directly or indirect- 
ly to the benefit of the advertiser, 
seller or distributor, is considered 
by the Commission to be a viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.” 

For a number of years the Com- 
mission has given this matter con- 
sideration in connection with a num- 
ber of its proceedings. “After giving 
the matter the fullest consideration, 
analysis and study, and because of 
the widespread interest therein, the 
Commission decided that public re- 
lease regarding the matter was de- 
| sirable and necessary.” 
| Commissioners Freer and Mason 
' voted “No” on the issue of adoption 
of the administrative interpretation. 
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‘om- 
con- Three quarters of the consumer goods 
— market is—women. 
ving thee : 
tien. They buy 34 of all goods sold at retail. 
e ot They make 34 of their decisions as to 
the what brand to buy (surveys show) at the 
; re 


point-of-sale—in the stores—on impulse. 


There—where they react to what they 
ason SEE — the appearance of your product’s 
tion package becomes a decisive sales factor. The 


tion. § better looking packages attract women— M ARGUERITE CH APMAN 
sell them. : 
AS THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
; starring in RELENTLESS, capitalizes on good looks, keen 
NOW TO MARE VOUR PACKAGE SO! ‘ merchandisers capitalize on 
Let Ritchie help you develop (at low unit cost) a package a COLUMBIA Technicolor the selling power of an attrac- 


that meets the increasing challenge of self-service re- tive package 
c . 


tailing. A practical, production-planned package that Production 
instantly identifies, fully protects and conveniently dis- 
RM I! Pad Fo 


penses your product. Easy to fill or pack—to handle —to 
stack or display. An attractive, eye-stopping, SELLING : 
package. ‘ 


Never Underestimate 
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The POWER | a sernicsuu. any a of the Package! 


* SET-UP PAPER BOXES 
* FIBRE CANS 
& TRANSPARENT PACKAGES 
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Planned to make buying 
easier for bakers. 


A complete service 
never before available. 


The Baking Industry Buyers’ Guide -Catalog is introduced 
after years of supplying bakers with buying infor- 
mation and of research to determine features best 
suited to the reference needs of the industry. 

The Buyers’ Guide has 4 sections of reference ma- 
terial: (1) ADVERTISERS’ INDEX, followed by all ad- 
vertising and catalogs concentrated in this section 
for easiest reference without confusion; (2) INDEX 
OF PRODUCTS of anything and everything a baker 
has need for; (3) INDEX OF TRADE NAMES OF 
PRODUCTS and their makers; (4) complete, and we 
mean complete, ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF SUP- 
PLIERS. The use of a contrasting color of paper for 
each section aids in quick reference. 


Here Is Where Advertisers Get Buying Action 


Here in one convenient, hard-covered book is most 
complete and accurate buying information in a 
most convenient arrangement. Distribution 1s guar- 
anteed to cover the buying power of the Baking Industry. 
Reservations for the 1948-49 edition are now being 
taken. Ask for new booklet giving detailed information 
on this new advertising help at the point of sale. 


Completing a Service Bakers Have Long Demanded 

The Baking Industry Buyers’ Guide-Catalog com- 
pletes a service we have long planned for the in- 
dustry and for those who sell to it. 

The New Service Is in Competent Hands 


Furnishing complete, accurate buying information 
to bakers is familiar work to the Bakers Weekly 
editorial staff. 


In fact, their activities cover every phase of a 
baker’s operations from ingredients to merchandis- 
ing. The full-time staff of 14 specialists furnish such 
editorial services as (a) WASHINGTON BUREAU; 
(b) LABORATORY AND EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY; 
(c) FIELD WORK BY ENGINEERS; (d) MARKET 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT and (e) sales and merchan- 
dising help through the popular SALES FORUM. 

Any survey among bakers shows the value of this 
broad and practical editorial service and highlights 
the staff's competence to produce the Baking Indus- 
try Buyers’ Guide-Catalog as an accurate, complete, 
and easy-to-use source of buying information. 


The Baking Industry Is Worth Your Best Sales Efforts, Now 


In this era of confusion, the Baking Industry is, as 
always, stable and dependable. Bakers want to pro- 
duce highest quality products and are determined to 
hold present high sales volume. They were never 
more receptive to your help toward this end. 
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 DETROIT'S 
HEADED 


Here’s a multi-billion dollar market that’s sitting on top of the 

world, with automobile production and factory employment sky-high! Wages 

in over 400 Detroit manufacturing plants averaged more than $63 weekly in No- 

vember 1947—highest among the nation’s big-five cities. Despite a record output, pro- 
duction of new cars and trucks still can’t keep pace with the world’s demands. . . and all 


indications point to a short supply way beyond °48. 


, 

: To sell your product effectively and economically in this wealthy market, 

’ use The Detroit News, Detroit’s Number One newspaper . . . first in retail 
trading area circulation, weekdays and Sundays . . . first in home- 

, delivered circulation . . . first, by far, in local, general 

: : and classified advertising lineage. Through The News 

o | alone, you reach 63% of Detroit’s effective 

. 


buying income!* 


(*Detroit News Quinquennial Survey) 


Total Weekday Circulation 123,493 
Total Sunday Circulation 538.751 


National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 £. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WW]J-TV 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN. Ine, ' 


Advertising 4 
| NEW YORK * BOSTON + BUFFALO °* PITTSBI RGH * CLEVELAND © DETROIT 


When BEDO wants to get hep on what the younger Within recent months they have helped us by—__| 

set thinks about products and services, we often e reporting on how long children play with dolls é 

turn to our Junior Council. e choosing among new package designs for a shampoo 
It numbers 185 girls. Their average age is 21'». ¢ shopping stores for silverware and blankets 

They are secretaries, stenographers, typists, file * ‘‘smelling’’ and sampling a dozen and one cosmetic: 

clerks, junior writers, clerks in our billing and ac- ’ reporting on lingerie facts-of-life 

counting departments. * = preferences in engagement and wedding ’ 
We think they are about as typical a group of 


e taste-testing chili, naming a line of dinnerware, sug 


young girls as you could find anywhere. They live gesting new ‘‘deals’’ and premium offers, revealing 

| in small towns mostly and commute to work, or don’t-likes about drugstore lunch counters, ‘‘judg- 
they have come from small towns to get their first ing’ artwork and what-have-you | 

| job. This is not a group of advertising experts. It is Of course BBDO’S regular marketing departmenth — 
a panel of intelligent and friendly young girls who is still on the job—but the Junior Council providef 
can answer questions about the teen-age and bride- us with a convenient, quick check on preference 
age market — because they are that market. of an alert group of up-and-coming young people. 


F 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1948 


WATCH YOUR CREDITS! 


Dun and Bradstreet, in the January issue of thei 
“Marketing Briefs,’ prints, without comment, a chart 
showing the increase in population by sections, 1940 to 
1947, and a parallel table of the increase in the number 
of businesses. 


Increase in Increase in 


Population Businesses 
New England ~ 104% 8.9% 
Middle Atlantic 4.4 9.8 
East North Central 10.2 13.5 
West North Central 1.2 5.5 
South Atlantic 8.7 29.0 
East South Central —0.3 29.9 
West South Central 53.8 22.4 
Mountain 5.1 16.2 
Pacific 39.1 21.2 


In only two sections, New England and Pacific, has 
population kept up with the increase in business establish- 
ments. Ihe D & B figures on number of businesses is a 
net figure, being based upon the concerns listed in the 
1940 and the 1947 Reference Books. 


Failures have not increased alarmingly, either in num- 
ber of concerns or in total liabilities, but when we get the 
eventual down-turn the mortality will be frightful. 


As the table clearly points out, existing customers are 
being shared by more and more stores. In a community 
where 5 stores of a certain type formerly shared 20,000 
customers, today 7 or 8 stores share the patronage of 
23,000 customers. Some of those hopeful storekeepers 
are bound to end up in bankruptcy court. 


_It would seem prudent to watch credits more closely 
in the future than we have in the recent booming past, 
and to center attention in every city on those stores which 
seem to have the best chances of survival. 


DRUG SALES 
Total annual dollar volume, 1939-1946 


PERCENT 


———— 


Should SM apologize because its Survey of Buying Power 
estimates short-changed the Madison drug market by 2.99%, ? 
See "On-the-Button Sales Estimates" above. 
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ON-THE-BUTTON SALES ESTIMATES 


‘How do you do it?” and “How do you know you 


are right?” are two of the questions most frequently 
asked about SALES MIANAGEMENT’S May 10 Survey of 
Buying Power. In answering the first one, we have to be 
evasive, for just as Macy doesn’t tell Gimbel, so our 
complete, detailed formula for estimating retail sales and 
Effective Buying Income must remain our secret. 


The second question is just as dificult to answer, but 
for a different reason. We get some checking through 
occasional Government studies and surveys, but their 
figures, like ours, are estimates. We learn a lot from 
states which have state sales taxes, but their figures are, 
at the best, only general guides. “These figures include 
some items which are not retail sales according to the 
Bureau of the Census classification and exclude others, 
and are further complicated in many states by the vary- 
ing practices of chain stores, some of which report on 
individual stores, while others pay the sales tax in a lump 
sum trom divisional headquarters. 


Wisconsin is the one state where it is possible to get 
a precise down-to-the-last-penny evaluation of SM_ sales 
estimates, and there it is made possible by the Income 
Tax Law of the state which throws open the sworn 
statements of the taxpayers to examination by the public. 


In Madison, Wis., this is done annually by the News- 
paper Advertising Service, which is fathered by the 
Capital Times and the Wisconsin State Journal. ‘Their 
accountants pore over tax returns of Madison merchants 
and come up with precise dollar totals for all retail 
categories and for individual retailers. 


Want to get a picture of the department store market ? 
Their seventh annual “Madison Retail Sales ‘Trends’ 
gives you, in both table and chart form, the annual 
figures, 1939 through 1946. Who’s doing the business? 
Manchester’s, an independent, had 30.9% of the volume 
in 1946, Montgomery Ward 14.4%, Baron Bros. 10.7%, 
J. C. Penney 9.9%, Sears Roebuck 6.8%—and so on. 
Similar data is shown for all types of retail outlets. 


And now we take a bow. Due to complications, such 
as concerns which are both wholesale and retail, it is 
impossible to get exactly comparable (to Census and to 
Survey of Buying Power) figures on general merchandise 
stores and food stores, but in the drug category a direct 
comparison is possible. 


In December of 1946 we completed our estimates on 
Madison for that year. ‘They were published on May 
10, 1947. We said that drug store sales were $5,312,000. 


Several months later the Madison druggists compiled 
their sworn tax statements; these were analyzed by the 
Newspaper Advertising Service, and were published by 
them in January, 1948. The tax statements show sales of 
$5,475,678. We apparently were guilty of shortchanging 
that great city by $163,678 or 2.99%. 
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That certainly wasn’t perfect projecting and estimat- 
ing, but whenever we can come within 3% of accuracy, 
over or under, we feel that we have turned out informa- 
tion which is sufficiently accurate for sound sales planning. 
We can only hope that the score for other cities is as ac- 
curate; we snow that it was no fluke in Madison, tor we 
have been within 3% year after year. 


I hope you will tolerate this sample of patting-ourselves- 
on-the-back. We don’t do it very often, but we think it 
may be justified in this case because another whopping 
Survey of Buying Power is in the works, and we are 
sure that thousands of readers who use our figures want 
to know whether they are only broadly right or are 
pretty much on the button. I think you can rest assured 
that the 1948 Survey will be a precision tool for setting 
up sales quotas and allocating advertising appropriations. 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


Since SALES MANAGEMENT does business with many 
magazines in its advertising pages, we can’t editorially 
favor one over another. But right now we are about to 
make an exception. 


According to scientists who know much more about 
the atomic bomb than you and I, and about that terrible 
gas called ‘““Tabun” that makes homicidal maniacs of 
men before killing them, civilization stands about a 
50—50 chance for survival. 


With knowledge of quicker and more scientific methods 
of killing available to experts of many nations, our best 
—perhaps only—chance for survival lies in the success 
of the United Nations. If we fail to achieve peace in the 
world, your business and ours will perish, and there will 
be no point in any further discussions of how to select 
salesmen or build an advertising program. We just 
wouldn’t be around, nor would our customers. ‘The 
United Nations stands as the strongest bulwark against 
world disintegration. 
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1939 1941 1946 1947 Estimate 


AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE OCTO 


*NO DEPENDENTS, pon , FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY AND INCOME TAXES 


SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, WN. ¥.d 
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One magazine, United Nations World, helps to inter- 
pret this international body to the citizens of the world, 
and claims to be the most quoted U. S. publication. Now 
published in English and Swedish, plans are afoot to 
make it available in 14 languages. ‘This month it cele- 
brates its first birthday. It has had success; it deserves 
even greater success. 


Normally you apply a number of material yardsticks 
to an advertising medium under consideration. It reaches 
so many readers, those readers have X average purchas- 
ing power, the rate is such and such, and that boils down 
to a certain cost per page per thousand, etc. 


‘Those yardsticks can be applied to United Nations 
IVorld, and it’s a pretty good story, but I feel that here 
is one medium that should be bought primarily on faith 
in a better world. I don’t know for sure what motivated 
its present advertisers. Undoubtedly they feel that it is 
a good medium for use in solving their marketing prob- 
lems of today, but I have a strong feeling that they 
also are looking ahead to a tomorrow which quite possibly 
may exist only if the United Nations is a success. Among 
those advertisers are Bourjois, Permutit, Royal Dutch 
Airlines, Dictaphone, American Air Lines, Guaranty 
‘Trust, Calvert Distilling, Revere Copper and Brass and 
many book publishers. I feel that they must be getting 
a very good run for their money today, but that primarily 
they are buying participating shares in THE WORLD’s 
GREATEST MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE SALES SHOULD BE UP 


During most of the first quarter of last year retailers 
were worried about inventories. Predictions-of-dire- 
things-to-come were a dime a dozen, and from on- 
high, in the big stores and chains came “no buying” 
orders. Makers of all types of textile articles were par- 
ticularly hard hit. By fall the merchants found their 
shelves bare, and suppliers couldn’t provide enough 
goods—nylons were a good example—to satisfy them. 
Because of the virtual freeze on buying a year ago, the 
sales comparisons this quarter should make for pleasant 
reading—but they could also induce false optimism 
among people who forget that a year ago there wasn't 
much "buying. 


For a forecast which has created loads of favorable 
attention, see page 98 of our January | issue for “Future 
Sales Ratings” of 97 industries. You'll see how experts 
rate you in comparison with other industries and with 
the Nation as a whole. 


CORRECTION ON JOE WHITE 


In the February 1 issue there was a slip-up between 
our own production folks and the printer, with the result 
that an important change was not made in one of the 
items under the heading “Loose Money in the Farm 
Belt.” So may I repeat what should have appeared? 

“In Chicago I dropped in to see my friend, Joe White 
ot Joseph White and Associates, and he showed me some 
preliminary figures he had compiled on savings for the 
vear 1947, 


“Farm families last year, with less than 20% of the 
total population, saved almost as much money as the other 
80° of the population.” 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Are Your Salesmen Equipped 


To Prove Quality 


BY BURTON BIGELOW - 


The public has become skittish about high prices and 


distrustful of product values. Today's sales kits cry out for 


plenty of doubt-dislodging ammunition to blast unbelief 


and to lend authority and conviction to the sales story. 


Much of the public resistance to 
today’s price levels is not a protest 
against high prices alone, but a revolt 
against high prices coupled with un- 
precedentedly poor quality. 

Ask the adjustment manager of 
almost any big department store about 
his 1947 post-Christmas experiences 
and he will tell you that his returned- 
goods volume has been proportionally 
larger than in any year within recol- 
lection. ‘his was not a result of 
consumer fickleness or change of 
mind, but a reaction against poor 
quality, especially in factory-packaged 
goods. 

In the circle of our immediate 
friends, a brief investigation showed 
that approximately 40% of the mer- 
chandise purchased during the Christ- 
mas season, the bulk of which fell in 
the most popular gift-item depart- 
ments, had to be returned for replace- 
ment, substitution, or refund. 

For instance, lingerie had defective 
seams and lace. Blouses had scissor 
snips and broken or missing buttons. 
In some cases, there was an actual 
difference in material used in the same 
garment, showing carelessness in 
matching when the material was laid 
and cut. Gloves had thin spots and 
open seams. House slippers had ex- 
posed nail ends in the soles. Glass- 
ware, of a price, brand and quality 
that should have been perfect, con- 
tained bubbles. Handbags had defec- 
tive clasps and poorly-stitched lin- 
ings. Pop-up timers on electric toast- 
ers failed to operate. 

_ In short, the consumer is now be- 
ing exposed to an epidemic of shoddy 
merchandise, careless inspection, and 
even taulty design and manufacture 
—with the result that the widespread 
Pre-war confidence in quality is gone, 
and in its place is suspicion, doubt 
and distrust, and a  double-dyed 

“show-me” attitude that refuses to 
take anything for granted. 

This lack of belief puts a new bur- 
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den on the seller at every level—on 
the retailer, the wholesaler, the manu- 
facturer. It means that he who sells 
must prove the quality he claims, or 
time-after-time listen to the clank of 
the ‘No Sale” key as a result of his 
failure to back up his claims. 

Under these conditions, it behooves 
every sales manager to ask himself 
the $64 question: ‘Are My salesmen 
equipped with the needed ammunition 
to prove—yes, really pPROvE—the 
quality we claim?” 

In most lines, salesmen are almost 
powerless to prove convincingly their 
points unless they have been equipped 
by management with the necessary 
ammunition for doing that job—and 
taught how to use it. 


Where Responsibility Lies 


Equipping salesmen with adequate 
and effective proot-material is sales 
management's responsibility. 

Even in the tough selling days of 
the depression, arm-waving,  desk- 
thumping, unsupported — blowing- 
through-the-vocal-cords, were more in 
evidence than was the orderly, well- 
documented presentation-of-proof. 

‘Today the situation is even worse. 
For eight years the seller has had 
things his own way. During that 
time a mere intimation by the pros- 
pect that he wanted some proof to 
back up the seller’s claims, would 
have been considered high-handed 
arrogance. As a consequence, sales 
managers and salesmen are completely 
out of practice—both in gathering 
and presenting proof-material. 

During a _ recent cross-continent 
trip, I had the opportunity to check, 
the sales material of 21 different sales 
groups. Only one sales kit out of the 
21 contained any  proof-material 
worthy of the name. 

Under these conditions, sales man- 
agers can’t complain about salesmen 
not using sales evidence. In most 
companies, there isn’t any available. 


Burton Bigelow Organization, Management Consultants 


‘The value ot 
selling, like the 


proot-material in 
value of evidence in 
court, is dependent upon several fac- 
tors. These include its sources, its 
form, its believability and the method 
of presentation. 

In the box on page 38 is proot- 


material which has been tested in 
hard-pan selling to skeptical buyers 
in tough markets. 

Here are some examples of the 
way different types of proof-material 
are used in actual selling: 


A ginger ale salesman exhibits a letter 
from a well known mineral water com- 
pany, certifying the fact that only mineral 
water supplied by this company is used 
in making the particular brand of ginger 
ale. (Raw Material Tests and_ Inspec- 
tions ) 


The mineral water company, in its own 
selling, uses a certificate from a_ well- 
known chemical analysis laboratory, cer- 
tifying the analysis of the mineral water. 
(Finished Product Tests and Inspections) 


An electric refrigerator salesman says 
to his prospect, as he hands her a list 
of owners by communities: “Here is a 
list of customers to whom we sold refrig- 
erators last year. Perhaps some of your 
friends are on this list? If they are, just 
call them up and ask them how they like 
their !” (Local References) 

The salesman for a track-laying tractor 
used in heavy contracting work carries 
a complete movie projector and several 
hundred feet of film, giving motion pic- 
tures of various tractors on the job. (Pro- 
duct-in-use Tests) 


A manufacturer of mailing devices has 
facsimile copies of his guarantee printed; 
each salesman carries a supply so that 
he can hand a copy to his prospect and 
ask him to read it. (Guarantee) 

Not all proof-material has the same 
evidential value. 

First-hand evidence—the kind that 
the buyer personally participates in 
or knows about from his own experi- 
ence—is worth top-rating. 

Second-hand evidence—the experi- 
ence of any other person except the 


buyer himself—is powerful, but not 
so valuable as first-hand proof. Most 
sales-proof is second-hand—because 


it relates the experiences of a second 
party with your product or service. 

Evidence from a hostile source has 
a higher believability rating than 
evidence from a friendly source; the 
proof-value rating of a neutral wit- 
ness falls in between. 

The most effective proof presenta- 
tion is an on-the-spot demonstration. 
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Another effective _ right-at-your- 
own-desk demonstration is that used 
by a pharmaceutical detail man call- 
ing on physicians. He drops a bit of 
his vegetable ferment into a small 
glass containing a freshly-opened egg. 
While he talks, the ferment reduces 
the egg to a thin watery liquid, thus 
proving its ‘digestive’ action right 
before the physician’s eyes. ‘This is 
an excellent example of a combina- 
tion of first-hand and physical proot 
which, taken together, rate very high 
in proof value. 

Printed case histories, illustrated 
performance stories, facsimile testi- 
monials—all these are forms of phy- 
sical proof. The technical bulletin 
is physical proof—but if it contains 
no word from the user it may be 
called unverified documentary proof. 

When the sales manager sits down 
with his sales promotion man to audit 
and revise his kit of sales ammuni- 


tion, he should not stop until he has 


taken these seven steps: 


List all major claims used 


by his salesmen—preferably 


the order of their importance. 
Pile up all available proot- 
material in one stack where it 


) 


can be inventoried. 


3. Check each claim against 
the available proof-material to 
determine which of the claims 


he is prepared to prove. 
4+. Start an 


a gr t. 


Endeavor to improve the 
value of the exist- 
documen- 
tation (reducing it to physical 
form) and verification (getting 


Pie eos son 
ing material by better 


“4 


it “‘attested’’). 


14 SOURCES OF PROOF MATERIAL 


SOURCES 
OF PROOF FACTS 


FORMS IN WHICH 
IT MAY BE DOCUMENTED 


. RAW MATERIAL TESTS AND 
INSPECTIONS 


Charted. Blveprinted. Photographed. 
Outside Loboratory Certificate. 


. FINISHED PRODUCT TESTS 
AND INSPECTIONS 


Chorted. Blueprinted. Photographed. 
Outside Laboratory Certificate. 


. LOCAL REFERENCES 


listed. Classified by business; by street or 
locality; by product used. 
Photos of installation. 


. PRODUCT-IN-USE TESTS 


Described ond chorted in bulletins. News- 
photogrophed. Reported by Trade Jjournol 
of noninterested source. Outside 
Laboratory Certificate. 


. GUARANTEE 


Actual Gucrantee Blank. Facsimile Guorantee, 
filled out with details. List of Gucrantees 
made good with details. 


. TRIAL OFFER 


Printed clearly on Order Blank. Copy used 
in selling, and left after getting order. 


. SAMPLE OFFER 


Details ond terms printed clearly on 
order blank. Use copy for selling. 
Leave one after getting order. 


8. REFUND OFFER 


Some as 7, Somple Offer. 


9. DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


Needs no documentation. Self-proving. 


10. HIGH-SPOT LISTS OF BIG USERS 


Printed lists. Classified in various ways. 
Photomontage of users, plants, applications,etc. 


11. LONG USTS OF USERS 


Printed lists meant to be impressive by 
length ond extent rother thon by study 
of detoil. Clossified. 


12, STATISTICS OF NUMBER IN USE 


Statistical Graphs showing growth in number 
used. Charts showing extent of use. Com- 
porisons with other widely used products. 


13. PERFORMANCE STORIES 


Charted and described in Bullctins. News- 
photographed and described and verified 
by outsider. 


Photographed or photostated individually, 
or in groups, stacks, or piles. Miniotures. 
Numerous excerpts bled into a booklet. 


ORGANIZE YOUR SEARCH: Demands for proof fall into a pattern. A systematic 
search for proof-material will show how much you have—or often, how little. 
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organized pro- 
gram of digging in the files and 
in the field for proof-material to 
back up important claims which 
seem to be without evidential 


6. Revamp the entire proo} 
presentation, getting it in better 
organized, better indexed, more 
useable forms. 

Coach his salesmen in th 
better use of sales evidence. 
Let’s examine these steps, one by 
one: 


1. List all claims. 


This sounds easy—a job to be done 
right off the cuff with casual com. 
petence. But that sense of master 
is likely to prove to be a delusion, 
Requests made at a half-dozen sales. 
men’s meetings recently, to “‘list the 
three major claims you make for your 
product,” brought forth confusion. 

Even so basic a sales necessity as a 
simple statement of claims made for 
the product did not come clearly and 
quickly to the minds of the salesmen. 
So—if you have a little difficulty 
with your list of claims—or if the 
list turns out to be spare and bony 
and unrewardingly skimpy—just keep 
digging until the needed claims are 


turned up (Be sure to pass them on 
to your salesmen. ) 


Let me warn you on two points: 


First: Don’t set down claims in 
mere telegraphic topic form a | 
‘“cheaper”’—but put the claim “in 
quotation marks.”” Phrase it just the 
way your salesman should say it in 
talking to your prospect or customer. 
For example: “Jinxol is cheaper 
than any other concentrate when fig- 
ured in terms of its cost in the fin- 
ished insect spray.” 


Second: Don’t use phrases such a 
“cheaper,” “better,” “faster” without 
completing the comparison. “Better 
than what?”—“Cheaper than what?’ 
An incompleted comparison makes 4 
claim logically meaningless. 


In listing claims, first list your 
product quality points—those intrin: 
sic virtues that arise out of ms aterials, 
workmanship, design or style, appear 
ance, and durability. Claims are also 
often made about low-cost-to-buy and 
low-cost-to-own and operate. Then 
come the secondary virtues, those j 

“products-of- the-product,” such a} 
convenience-in-use, — simplicity-in-use.| 
Hexibility, safety, etc. And lastly—| 
service points — ease-of-installation,| 
maintenance, prompt delivery, prompt; 
upkeep and repair service. 

If it is your habit in selling t 
translate your product points into 
consumer benefits, then you will havé 
a long list of claims in this area, toog 


2. Pile up the available proof-ma} 
terial in one stack. 


Get it all in one place. 
discover that you have more than you 
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realized; or you may get the shock 
of vour lite and suddenly realize that 
you don’t have half so much as you 
thought you did. 

When you get the proof-material 
laid out before you, number each 
piece—then you're prepared for the 
next step. 


3. Check the claims against the 
available material. 

You're sure to find huge 
where no proof-material is available 
—and you are almost as certain to 
find too much evidence on certain 
points—more than you need—more 
than a salesman can use. 

When the ‘“‘no-proof-available”’ 
areas are learned, then it’s time to 
take the next step. 


gaps 


4. Start an organized program of 
digging in the files and in the 
field for the evidence you need. 


Get the sales promotion staff busy 
inside the office. Write the salesmen 
to get field evidence. But be sure to 
define what you want. Give specific 
assignments for getting it, set a dead- 
line for receiving it, and assign one 
individual to follow up the field and 
ofice assignments to be sure the jobs 
get done. While this process is go- 
ing on, take the next step. 


Improve the proof-rating value 
of the existing material by bet- 
ter documentation and better 
verification. 


For example: A technical bulletin 
describes a series of laboratory and 
field tests of the company’s product, 
made by the company’s own technical 
men. This is proof-material, but it 
has a low evidential rating because 
it is a self-serving test made by the 
seller. Even as far back as Bible days. 
the juridical axiom was: “He that 
bears witness of himself, his witness 
is not true.” That ancient axiom is 
still a reliable yardstick for measuring 
the sales power of self-serving proof ; 
self-praise is suspect even if phrased 
in the best technical language. 

If similar tests were made under 
the auspices of a_highly-respected 
commercial laboratory or under the 
supervision of a university group, the 
report of such a neutral source would 
increase the proof-value of the tests. 

Another technical bulletin gives the 
case history of an important installa- 
tion ot vour product in the plant of 
a well known manufacturer. It is 
good proot-material—from what it is 
fair to call a hostile, or at least a 
neutral source. It is excellent second- 
hand evidence. But in its presenta- 
tion, the facts are unverified. So the 
sales manager and his promotion man 
decide to add a facsimile testimonial 
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GETTING YOUR 
BELIEVED 
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THE PRINCIPLE 


THE EXAMPLE 
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1, WHEN YOU MAKE A GENERAL 
ASSERTION OR CLAIM ABOUT 
YOUR GOODS. 


2. If the claim or assertion seems 
likely to sound EXAGGERATED be- 
couse it does not check with the 
prospect's previous knowledge, ex- 
perience, or belief — 


“It may seem hard to believe, be- 


cause the reason for it is not visible 


— make a concession to the 
prospect's skepticism by ad- 
mitting the seeming exag- 
geration of the claim. 


to the eye, but this refrigerator 
costs you less to operate than any 
other leading make on the market.” 


3. Back up your claim 
with specific details 
WHO? WHAT? WHEN? 
WHERE? HOW? 


Use concrete pictures— 
not obstract ideas. 
Use exact figures— 

not vogue round numbers. 


4. Then—VERIFY your details by 
direct evidence or the festimony of 
qualified users, or recognized au- 
thorities, documented so its authen- 
ticity cannot be reasonably ques- 
tioned. 


5. If prospect does not recognize 
and respect standing of witness,then 
—iDENTIFY 

—QUALIFY, and 
—BUILD UP 
the witness in prospect's eyes, be- 
fore auoting the testimony. 


(WHEN) “Last July (WHO) John 
Macymaker's, leading (WHERE) 
New York City Department Store, 
tested (WHAT) 15 leading makes 
of refrigerators for nine days. Re- 
sults show that the.... operated 
ot less cost for electric current than 
ony other refrigerator tested.” 


(Showing Photogroph of Letter) 
“Here is a photographic copy of 
the driginal letter from the well- 
known Testing Institute of the John 
Macymaker Store, giving the exact 
results of the test, and confirming 
the fact thot the .... Refrigerator 
headed the list so far as economy 
of operation is concerned.” 


STACK YOUR PROOF MATERIAL IN ONE PILE: Then sort it out in order of 
its importance so you can identify the principles and cite the examples. 


letter, setting forth that the testify- 
ing company has read the bulletin; 
that the facts therein are correct; 
that the savings continue to be sub- 
stantial; that their satisfaction with 
the product grows as the months 
pass. This letter, shown with the 
bulletin, adds a full 50% to the 
bulletin’s evidential value. 

In another case, a testimonial letter 
is set up, letterhead and signature 
in cold printer’s type. ‘Thus it loses 
part of its potential value as proof. 
The sales manager reproduces it in 
full facsimile, with letterhead, type- 
writer type, and hand-written signa- 
ture. Thus its value is greatly 
heightened—because it now becomes 
tully-verified documentary evidence. 

The astute sales manager reaches 
for as much first-hand, physical proot 
as he can find—on-the-spot demon- 
strations, tests, samplings—perform- 
ances which appeal to the five senses 


-bits of sales stagecraft which the 
eye can see, the ear can hear, the nose 
can smell, the fingers feel and, if pos- 
sible, which the tongue can_ taste. 
Such demonstrations are not only 
effective proof-material — they are 
mighty interesting to the prospect 
while they are being presented. 

The sales manager seeks also to 
get evidence from hostile or neutral 
sources, for he knows that such proof- 
material naturally has a high “be- 
lievability” rating. 

When he has gotten into his proof- 
material as much dynamic power as 
possible, he sets about the next step. 


6. Revamp the entire proof pre- 
sentation, getting it in better 
organized, better indexed, more 
usable form. 

In a typical salesman’s kit, even 
when the evidence is there, it is usu- 
ally so neatly buried as to be com- 
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pletely inaccessible on a moment's 
notice. ‘There is a psychological time 
to introduce a bulletin or a testi- 
monial—and when the salesman can’t 
find it to fit into that moment, he 
might neglect its use altogether. 

Consequently, findability is just as 
important as availability. 

But even the best proof-material 
is a waste of time and money unless 
it is used properly by the salesmen. 

Inasmuch as it has been years, in 
many sales forces, since salesmen have 
felt the need for using evidence in 
selling, it is not to be expected that 
they yet fully recognize the need for 
proving their cases, or that they will 
know how to use _ proof-material 
effectively after they get it. 

So, the sales manager has the task 
not only of providing the most pow- 
erful proof, in its most effective form, 
but also of coaching his men in the 
proper use of the material when they 
come face-to-face with their prospects. 

This brings us to the last point in 
the proof rebuilding program. 


7. Coach salesmen in the better 
use of sales evidence. 


In the box on p. 39 is set out a 
much-tested, five-step procedure for 
using proof-material in the best, way. 

Two points in this five-step pro- 
cedure are so important as to be 
worth special emphasis: 


1. If the claim or assertion 
seems likely to sound exagger- 
ated because it does not check 
with the prospect’s previous 
knowledge, experience or belief 
—make a concession to the pros- 
pect’s skepticism by admitting 
the seeming exaggeration of the 
claim. 


Every experienced salesman has 
discovered, to his sorrow, that the 
veriest gospel truths, voiced by him, 
but unbelieved by the prospect, are 
just as damaging to mutual confi- 
dence as if he had voiced untruths. 

He does not content himself, there- 
fore, with merely telling the truth. 
He takes pains to prove to the pros 
pect that the truth is true. 

Let’s see how he does it. 

He is selling electric refrigerators 
to housewives. One of his claims for 
his refrigerator is: “It is the most 
economical to operate of any of the 
better known brands.” 

Mr. Refrigerator Salesman knows 
very well this assertion is likely not 
to be believed if he presents it as state- 
ment of fact, without proof. 

He also knows that this fact does 
not coincide with the housewife’s pre- 
vious knowledge or experience. She 
is of the opinion that all electric 
refrigerators of a given size, regard- 
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less ot 


make, cost about the same 
amount to run. 
lherefore, to avoid an_ instant 


back-wash of disbelief in the pros- 
pect’s mind, the salesman makes a 
concession to the woman’s skepticism 
by admitting the seemingly exagger- 
ated character of the statement. 

“It may seem hard to believe,” he 
tells the prospect, “because the rea- 
son for it is not visible to the eye, 
but this refrigerator costs you less to 
operate than any other leading make 
on the market.” 

You need no fancy phraseology to 
put this idea across. Simple, homely, 
phrases such as these are better than 
long words or involved sentences: 

“It may be hard for you to be- 
lieve, but—”’ 

“You may hardly believe it, but—”’ 

“It may seem impossible to you, 
but—” 

“It doesn’t look to you as powerful 
as the regulation-type motor, but—” 

When a salesman says to the pros- 
pect: “It seems hard to believe,” the 
natural echo of thought responds: 
“Yes, it is hard to believe.” 

Making a concession to the pros- 
pect’s skepticism is equivalent to say- 
ing: “I know you are not an igno- 
ramus and I don’t intend to try to 
fool you with any wild-eved claims.” 
It is straightforward. It is courteous. 
It is complimentary. It is reassuring 
to the prospect. With one sentence, 
it sows the seeds of confidence and 
prepares the prospect’s mind to accept 
more quickly and believe more read- 
ily other statements the salesman 
makes. 

Instead of that dangerous stiffen- 
ing of the prospect’s skepticism which 
the salesman would otherwise meet, 
by this softening-up method, he has 
gained a relaxing of the resistance, 
plus a definite echo of agreement— 
and every salesman knows that the 
more agreements he can wring from 
the prospect, the quicker and easier 
he gets the sale. 

The fifth step in the procedure is 
another point often overlooked by 
salesmen in a hurry: 


2. If the prospect does not 
recognize and respect the stand- 
ing of the witness, then 

—ldentify, 

—Qualify, 

—and Build Up 
the witness in the prospect's eyes 
before quoting the testimony. 


Most evidence in selling is pre- 
sented by salesmen who don’t believe 
in it or who are nervous for fear 
they are taking up too much of the 
prospect’s time. For that reason, evi- 
dence is usually presented without a 
fair chance to do its proving job. A 


testimonial letter or verifying techni. 
cal report is only as good as the firm 
behind it. If the prospect doesn’; 
recognize and respect the firm back 
of it, then an essential part of the 
salesman’s job is to take 10 seconds 
extra time and inform the prospect 
about the witness in the manner just 
outlined. Otherwise, the testimon 
will not carry its proper weight. Bet. 
ter present three pieces of evidence 
properly identified, qualified, and 
built up, than a dozen bits of testi- 
mony not qualified at all. 

For example, a lead pencil sales- 
man, having claimed that his brand 
of pencils is stronger and _ possesses 
qualities of easier writing, is about to 
present to the purchasing agent of a 
large railroad the certificate of the 


Pittsburgh ‘Testing Laboratories, 
showing that carefully supervised 


laboratory tests verify his claims. 
Before presenting the certificate, 
however, he takes the precaution to 
ask if his prospect knows the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories. Receiv- 
ing a negative answer, he then identi- 
fies the laboratories, qualifies them 
by stating what they do and how 
they do it, and builds them up by 
naming a few nationally known con- 
cerns who employ them regularly. 


Salesman: ““YVake, for example, 
this question of strength and smooth, 
easy writing qualities. The Pitts 
burgh Testing Laboratories—do you 
know who they are?” 


Prospect: “No, heard of 


them.” 


never 


Salesman: “They are a_ private 
technical laboratory, having a large 
staff doing analytical work for indus- 
trial companies. ‘They can give a 
product almost any kind of test you 
can think of—chemical, mechanical, 
electrical, etc. Consolidated Coal Co.., 
American Steel Co., and other big 
companies employ them, as we do, 
to make important product tests. 
Now, here is their report on the See- 
same pencil as compared with eight 
other leading makes, most of them 
higher-priced. Note what the certif- 
cate says!” 

Getting together the essential 
proof-material to meet today’s skepti- 
cism may take months of digging. 
weeks of revamping of sales litera- 
ture—even a complete overhaul ot 
your salesmen’s presentation manual. 

But as the buyer’s chilling unbeliet 
freezes into a complete refusal to buy 
at all unless claims are proved and 
promises backed up, you will be 
mighty glad you are ready for the 
horde of “show-me” prospects which 
your salesmen will soon be compelled 
to meet and master—if they are to 
make a profitable volume of sales. 
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CORNER OF DISPLAY ROOM: Equipment 
is arrayed against a background depicting 
various applications of Y & T products. 
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Plus-Service 
Y & T Sales Plan 


A NTICIPATING the expanding markets for materials handling machinery, 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia Division, has come 
forward with a new national distribution program. 


This program calls for the establishment of a Y & ‘I’ materials handling 
center in each major industrial market. Each center is to provide the indus- 
tries in its particular area with complete technical, sales and maintenance 
service, 


The first is already functioning in the company’s new Material Handling 
Building in New York City, and its equipment and facilities set the pattern 
tor the other centers. 


In the New York center, not only is there a display of the complete line 
of Y & T chain and electric hoists, trucks, tractors and industrial dial scales, 
etc., but also photographic murals showing some of the equipment in use. 


The company’s new program also has an educational aspect. “lextbooks, 
reference books and pamphlets are kept on hand for visitors’ convenience. 
Motion pictures of materials handling operations are frequently shown. Films 
do not treat with Y & ‘IT’ product performance alone but rather depict the 
advantages of mechanized handling machinery in general. In the rear of the 
display room is the parts depot and the garage for servicing motorized 
handling equipment. 


The center is fully staffed with materials handling specialists, sales engi 
neers, servicemen and clerical help. 


PARTS DEPOT (above) and garage (left) are main- 
tained for servicing handling equipment gear. 


A SALESMAN IS GOOD IF .. . he sells a million dollars 
worth a year—so says the New York Life Insurance Co. This 
makes Edwin ‘T. Golden very happy. The Golden Boy of insur- 
ance better than doubled the million last year, making him 
N. Y. Life’s top salesman. He managed to outstrip the other 
5,000 professional life underwriters, blushes when he tells you 
that in college he took a snide attitude toward life insurance 
agents. Called them bell-pushers, said it wasn’t for him. He got 
his smarty-pants shortened when, out of college, he couldn't get 
a job. Finally a friend sent him, just for advice, to see a suc- 
cessful life insurance agent, who confounded Ed by talking about 


the broad application of insurance to life instead of death. The 


Gjolden eyes opened. He did some fast investigation. This is 
I'd’s story—as he told it in his book, “Young Man—Here’s 


How to Sell Life Insurance.”’ 


During his first month in the 
nsurance business he sold 10 policies ; second year out he made 


the ‘Top Club membership. Now he’s top of the insurance pot. 
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THE SPAN OF A HAND... .. sometimes measures 
J. L. Van 


Volkenburg has taken over the supervision of the 


a pine blanket chest instead of a kilocycle. 


seven CBS-owned stations as director of station admin- 
istration. But a 10-hour day can’t keep him from four 
more hours at restoring antiques—his hobby. Says 
he’s done over everything but the bathtub in his Con- 
necticut home. Van grew up with radio. As the 20's 
roared out he ran a station for CBS in St. Louis. So 
he’s peculiarly suited to sizing up other station man- 
ager’s problems. Sales-wise he fits the job like the skin 
on a weiner. Back in his early days he sold radio time, 
says he isn’t above swiping a good sales promotion 
idea from one station to help another one over a rough 
spot! As liaison between Columbia's departments and 
its owned-stations he has to bone up on law, sales and 
promotion in order to keep everybody, including him 
self, up to snuff. He reads his reports, does his heavy 
But he still finds time 
to haunt country auctions in spite of his wife’s protests 


thinking while he commutes. 


that they’re up to the attic in antiques. He can't stop. 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


CHEMISTRY AND FOOTBALL ... brains and brawn. 


Vs They served Lee R. Jackson well. The chemistry gave him a 
n- solid grounding for his life’s work, the football (He was 
y's captain of University of Akron’s greatest team—1910.) 
So showed him how to run a line. And now he’s president of 
w= The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. . . just elected. Lee 
cin} Jackson came up the Firestone ranks through sales. The 
ne. company started him as a general line salesman, sent him to 
‘on Detroit. Four years later he was district manager at Grand 
gh Rapids. War caught him, made him a pilot. Back to the 
nd rubber business—still with Firestone—he took over as dis- 
ind trict manager in Indianapolis. From there on in it’s been on- 
im wards and upwards. Early as 1927 he had reached a good 
VI surveying ground—general sales manager. Then came a vice- 
me presidency, in charge of sales. Recently Harvey Firestone 
>sts moved on to chairman of the board, gave up president's 
op. chair to Jackson. He still likes football, just as a spectator. 


ENGLAND NEEDS DOLLARS .... and ‘he Austin Motor Co. 


Ltd. (English), is out to get yours. Leslie Hooley, the company’s 
vice-president and director of American sales and distribution is 
gunning for $25 million dollars in sales for ’48 .. . mostly from 
the Dorset (coach) and the Devon (four door, with sun roof), 
the venerable company’s completely new 153-inch length auto- 
mobiles. “hey are selling for around $1,500 get 35 miles to the 
gallon, ride like a car twice their size. Austin is distributing them 
in 29 states, is licking the old bugaboo for foreign cars—parts—by 
setting up an elaborate parts depot. Austin owners can get any 
part, delivered any place in the country within 24 hours. British 
Labor Government requires manufacturers of autos to export 


nearly 75 of production—and Austin is the largest manutacturer,. 


Dog-Eared, Dirty and Drab: 
Are Your Dealer Samples Like That ? 


Based on an interview with J. E. SEGUINE - 


United Wallpaper's aren't. Their new sample books— 


seven of them—invite eager attention, make buying easy. 


The line is carefully classified according to appeal, price, 
and varying color and decorating tastes of homemakers. 


‘There was a time when a person 
desiring wallpaper would walk into 
a store and say, merely, “what wall- 
paper do you have?” ‘The dealer 
would dig a few rolls off of the 
shelves, or lay out some clipped sam- 
ples from ends of rolls, and = that 
would be that. 

But times have changed. 
demand 


People 
to see specialized samples. 
‘This calls for a new approach to 
wallpaper merchandising. ‘This year, 
United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago, is 
capitalizing on this interest by issuing 
to dealers seven different kinds of 
specialized sample books. 

What's the moving force behind 
this change in merchandising wall- 


paper? Promotion in other fields has 
lifted the desires of women to new 
levels. It was inevitable that wall- 


paper would be pulled along. ‘The 
big change got its start with the 
growing circulation of the house and 
home type of women's magazines. 
They began to make liberal use of 
four-color fine printing. 

As a result, the wallpaper manu- 
tacturer must provide thousands of 
sample books where only a limited 
number were necessary before. Cer- 
tain sections, such as New England 
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and the Old South, remain highly 
conservative and cling to subdued 
colors and legendary designs. Cities 
like New York and Chicago and 
fashionable resort areas may go in tor 
exotic modernism. 

“All of these influences, plus our 
desire to merchandise well and to 
please all sorts of people, in recent 
vears have brought about a radical 
change in our method of sampling,” 
explains J. E. Seguine, vice-president 
of United. “This year, for the first 
time, we are finding it necessary to 
assemble our samples in seven differ- 
ent kinds of specialized sample books. 

‘Through the liberal use of these 
books, now that we have improved 
and increased our manufacturing fa- 
cilities, plus the fact that colors, chem- 
icals and paper are in better supply, 
we look for a big growth in business 
in the immediate years ahead.” 

Seven sample books are now in pro- 
duction. Most of them will be dis- 
tributed for the spring wallpapering 
season. They are: 


1. The New Style Album: A book 
ot coordinated, harmonized selections 
grading to the consumer from 75c 


to $2.50 a roll, carrying a variety 


Vice-President, United Wallpaper, Inc. 


ot all types of designs, modern, 
colonial, and provincial presented in 
a manner in which styles and types 
are coordinated both for design and 
color. The Style Album is pointed 
for use in the decoration of the 
medium grade or better grade of 
homes in that the color treatment and 
style are particularly adapted to the 
new thinking in drapes and rugs. 

This is the most widely distributed 
book in the series, more than 30,000 
of them now being available in wall- 
paper outlets everywhere. ‘They are 
distributed through jobbers to sec- 
tional trading areas which in turn 
service hundreds of smaller commu- 
nities which rely on them for their 
wallpaper needs. 


2. The United Weaves Book: 
‘This shows samples of the Dorothy 
Liebes weaves, known to designers 
and the fabric world as “the pictures 
of the loom.” In_ this collection, 
United presents to Mrs. America for 
her wall decoration an interpretation 
of real fabrics made into wallpaper 
which captures the highlights and 
shadows and effects that are repre 
sented in the original authentic 
weaves. In this, the manufacturer has 
supplanted the plain effect by pro 
ducing soft and somber shades along 
with a more colorful variety in plaids 
and stripes. 


3. The Salon, Exclusive Creations: 
Contains the original and exclusive 
creations of Robert Griffin. The book 
is similar in layout to the Style Al 
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bum. It also uses coordinated coloi 
schemes and related designs. This 
makes it easy for the consumer to 
select harmonious papers for adjoin- 
downstairs and up- 
stairs layouts. Decorations represent 
diferent periods in styles and an 
array of color starting from somber 
shades to rich, gay reds and blacks 
and heavy tones. Wallpapers in this 
book should please those of utmost 
discrimination in taste and provide 
unusual settings. It is for the ultra- 
ultra. Distribution, about 25,000. 


ing rooms and 


4. Wishmaker's Wallpapers: ‘This 
book contains samples of a group of 
papers that have been styled in direct 
harmony with fabrics, rugs, drapes 
and furniture as propounded by the 
“Wishmaker’s” selections in some 80 
outstanding department stores. ‘he 
Wishmaker idea of style and color 
selection was originated in the Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co. store in Chi- 
cago and from there spread to Gim- 
bel’s, in New York, and thence to a 
group of like-minded, selected stores 
throughout the Nation. Usually only 
one outstanding store in a city is a 
member of the Wishmaker’s organiza- 
tion, which is about 10 years old. The 
Wishmaker’s sample book is limited 
to +,000 or less. 


5. Trimz, Ready Pasted: An item 
that is rapidly growing in impor- 
tance, because with paste on the back 
of the paper, the consumer can easily 
apply it to the wall without profes- 
sional help. ‘There is a marked tend- 
ency for individuals to decorate their 
own homes ; first, because less expense 
becomes a motive and with Trimz 
the high cost of application is elimi- 
nated and ; second, many find pleasure 
in doing the job themselves and work- 
ing out their own effects. 

The Trimz sample book now offers 
a complete coverage of styles and 
types of wallpaper for almost any 
room the home owner may want to 


~~ 
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do, and new styles and colors are 
constantly being added so that with 
each visit to the dealer the consumer 
can see new offerings in the line. 
Approximately 20,000 Trimz sample 
books are going into retailer outlets. 


6. Tones: ‘This is a small sample 
book of plain colored grounds. It 


contains only 22 colors, without pat- 
terns. ‘The paper is designed to be 
competitive with paints. Each paper 
is embossed for high lights and 
shadows and to give warmth. About 
50,000 ‘Tones sample books are out. 


7. Varlar: This is the stainproof, 
scrubbable wall covering which, in 
reality, does not classify as a paper. 
It consists of paper impregnated with 
synthetic resins and chemicals which, 
specially processed and baked, become 
an integral part of the wall cover- 
ing. By using a special Varlar paste 
it can be bonded to the wall. It is 
especially valuable for use in  bath- 
rooms and kitchens or anywhere 
there may be an excess of moisture 
or steam. Samples in laboratory tests 


have stood up under as many as 
25,000 scrubbings. Varlar is un- 


affected by such stains as India ink, 
mercurochrome or lipstick.*  Intro- 
duced to the trade last June, the 
sample book is limited in size and is 
only available in areas where distribu- 
tion has been established. 

The seven sample books are the 
result of research, and carefully pre- 
pared plans. Records are studied to 
determine which papers sell best in 
what areas. What people bought 
last year and the year before will be 
considered in selecting the papers for 


the next year’s sampling. As in styl- 
ing automobiles, the wallpaper de- 
signer must not change patterns too 
abruptly. 

The smart wallpaper designer must 
keep in touch with changing styles 
in furniture, carpets, rugs, drapes and 
even architecture because wallpaper 
is a “back drop” for many things. 
The stylists, who will see that all 
such materials are in the stores 
months from now, know what is com- 
ing. It is wise for the wallpaper de- 
signer to keep in touch with them. 

Varlar, which is expensive as com- 
pared to regular wallpaper, running 
in cost from 10 to 17%ec per square 
foot, is finding its principal market 
in hotels, restaurants and_ hospitals. 
Here, the tough service it will stand 
up under more than compensates for 
the higher cost. ‘These facts point 
to how the merchandising job, even 
for wallpaper, must be aimed at spe- 
cial markets. 

‘The seven sample books which 
started to go to the trade along with 
the beginning of the present year 
have been “in the works,” so to speak, 
for the past two years. More time 
was taken than ordinarily because 
we were coming out of a war. Cer- 
tain materials, among them paper it- 
self, were hard to get. ‘The public’s 
postwar tastes, due to the shocks of 
war, might veer unexpectedly. Plans 
for the future call for a new set of 
sample books, seven or more, to go to 
the trade on or about February 1 
annually. 


*See “Show’em and Tell’em Technique 
Cracks National Markets for Varlar,” 


SM, Dec. 15, 1947, p. 42. 
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BY ELSA GIDLOW 


Unionization of Liquor Salesmen 
Forces Trade Practice Cleanup 


San Francisco's wholesale liquor houses found that union- 


ized sales forces eliminated cut-throat competition. But 
the question is, did they pay too high a price for the clean- 
up they might have achieved themselves if they had been 
smart enough to do their own industry housecleaning? 


Unionization of wholesale liquor 
salesmen in the San Francisco-East 
Bay Area, effective since 1941, has 
brought revolutionary changes, both 
for the salesmen and their employing 
organizations. 

Salesmen’s earnings have doubled. 
(Never before on a compensation 
plan based on profits, the men are 
now paid 33'44% of gross.) 

A whole series of foul-smelling, 
questionable, unhealthy, and unethical 
trade practices has been largely cor- 
rected—by force. 

Costs of doing business have in- 
creased substantially. “he extent is 
hard to measure because the market 
has been abnormal in almost every 
respect since unionization came in. 


Situation Uncertain 


Neither the employers nor the 
union is satisfied with the present 
contract, but both sides are sitting 
tight for fear of what might happen 
if some of the clauses were opened 
for discussion and revision. ‘The em- 
ployers are on the defensive, even 
though the union involved has been 
somewhat more sympathetic with 
management problems than unions in 
other fields. 

‘The wholesalers are particularly 
uneasy about what will happen in the 
future if a further squeeze develops 
between their own increased fixed 
costs and distillers’ fixed prices to the 
consumer under Fair ‘Trade. 

‘The story of liquor unionization in 
Francisco, so far as the basic 
causes which brought it about are 
concerned, is little different from the 
story of the development of union- 


San 


ization in that same city—and in 
Seattle— among retail automobile 
dealers’ salesmen. (See “New Issues 
You Will Face If Your Salesmen 


Are Unionized,” SM, November 20, 
and “ ‘Abuses Breed Unionization,’ 
San Francisco Auto Dealers Warn,” 
SM, January 15.) 
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It’s a story of short-sighted man- 
agement policies, cut-throat competi- 
tive tactics, and a variety of man- 
power abuses. It’s a story of what 
happens to an industry that fails, by 
concerted action, to clean its house. 

In 1941, taking the industry by 
surprise, salesmen in the wholesale 
liquor business in San Francisco and 
the East Bay Area presented their 
employers with the accomplished fact 
of union organization and asked for 
a discussion of wages, working con- 
ditions and union recognition. 

Outraged, the wholesale liquor men 
retused and a test strike was pulled 
on one of the larger dealers. After 
a good show of solidarity by the men 
the employers capitulated and there 


came into being the Wholesale 
Liquor Drivers’ and  Salesmens’ 
Union, Local 109 of the Interna- 
tional Lrotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica. The first contract, effective July 
1, 1941, represented seven months of 


sparring and arguing and _ included 
the period of the strike. It was nego- 
tiated for members of the Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association by the 
San Francisco Distributors’ Associa- 
tion which still acts for them. 
Variously called ‘ta nightmare,” 
‘‘a monstrosity,” and “an instrument 
very difficult to operate under,” the 
agreement nevertheless is conceded by 
wholesalers to have effected some im- 
provements from their point of view. 
For one thing, it gave them happier 
salesmen. Member companies have 
accepted the principle of unionization 
for their salesmen and claim now 
that all they want is “a reasonable 
contract.” 


But in October they ad- § 


vised the Distributors’ Association 
that they were renewing the existing 
contract, signed in 1945, to June 30, 
1948, in spite of its objectionable 
features, the truth being that both 
parties to the agreement are chary 
of opening it up for discussion for 
fear of what might happen. 

It was, by the employers’ own defi- 
nition, “pretty rough” for a salesman 
in the liquor business prior to 1941. 
Competition was keen, chiseling ram- 
pant. Illegal discounts and free goods 
were all too common practices among 
firms trying to hold accounts or 
snatch them from one another and 
some, if not all, wholesalers squeezed 
the sales force so that they could give 


retail auto salesmen in Seattle. 


story from San Francisco. 


Unionization of Salesmen—Will It Grow? 


This is the third of a new group of reports being presented in 
the pages of Sales Management, dealing with unionized sales 
forces, one of the hottest issues being discussed today anywhere 
two or more sales executives get together. 


The first of these articles appeared November 20: ‘New Issues 
You Will Face If Your Salesmen Are Unionized." It reported the 
reasons for—and the results of—I0 years of unionization among 


The second article appeared January 15: " ‘Abuses Breed Unioni- 
zation,’ San Francisco Auto Dealers Warn." It told the parallel auto 


The accompanying article reveals the causes for, and results of, 
unionization of liquor salesmen in the San Francisco-East Bay Area. 


Next report in this series will deal with what happened when auto 
salesmen in Oakland, Calif., organized. 


—— 
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for Champion 
| Quality 


Your printing benefits constantly from the care with which Champion has developed its 
group of 7500 papermakers. This Company has spent fifty-four years building its organi- 
zation, three great mills, and a world-wide recognition of Champion excellence. Craftsmen 
join with research engineers and management in the most exacting manufacturing con- 
trol, maintenance of uniformly high quality, improvement of popular papers and creation 
_ of new. All the skills of these people, all the facilities and resources of Champion, are 


directed to producing superior papers for letterpress and offset printing. Paper is as good 


a Cae 


as the skill and efficiency of the men and women who make it. Champion knows how! 


tHE & rm AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, - HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NEW YORK - CHICACO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


extras to their customers and gain 
competitive advantage. 

A salesman in those days, if he 
knew the ropes and was competent, 
might make as high as $400 a month 
(out of which he paid his own enter- 
taining and other overhead). If he 
was average he was somewhere be- 
tween that figure and the low of 
$125. The standard drawing account 
of reputable firms was about $150 
a month, plus $40 to salesmen with 
and another $50 a month to 
“country” salesmen, or those selling 
outside the 30-mile city radius. The 
$50 was to take care of additional 
expenses of the “country”? man. 

Even then—before San Francisco 
had seen its big wartime increase of 
population, the concentration there of 
military personnel, the vast increase 
in liquor consumption which war con- 
ditions and wartime incomes stimu- 
lated—the liquor business was consid- 
ered lucrative. Salesmen knew 
enough about profits to feel that they 
were not receiving their fair share 
of gains for the type of work they 
were doing. They could get no satis- 
faction individually. 


cars 


Conditions Ripe for Union 


Although the liquor salesman is 
considered even in labor circles to 
have an intimate relationship with 
management, conditions made them 
ripe for organization and the union 
won them. To men who had been 
extending their efforts to the break- 
ing point to make an average of about 
$250 a month and who are respon- 
sible for all of their own promotion, 
the union had a lot to offer. The 
first thing it did was to double the 
earnings of the average man. 

From the start of operation unde 
union contract, salesmen’s compensa- 
tion was figured on the basis of one- 
third of gross profit, and this is what 
makes the contract so difficult to work 
under. Neither the men nor the em- 
ployers like the method of computing 
earnings: It is an uneasy compromise 
emerging from the initial battle and 
neither side has dared reopen this 
major clause for discussion, although 
a revised contract was written, effec- 
tive in 1945, and is now operating. 

It is an unusual labor agreement 
because there is no mention of hours 
of work or general working conditions 
(except that salesmen may not be 
required to solicit or sell on Sundays 
or on eight listed legal holidays). 
Here are some highlights: 

A salesman under the agreement is 
defined as “every person, except an 
executive, employed . . . to sell alco- 
holic beverages to retail licensees.”’ 
But to qualify he must derive 334% 
or more of his compensation from 
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such selling. ‘The employer furnishes 
the union with a list of the men 
classified as salesmen. 

There is no closed shop, but there 
is what is known as “union shop.” 
‘The employer hires whom he pleases 
to do his selling, but the men must 
become members of the union within 
30 days. The union will recommend 
a man only in an informal or friend- 
ly way when it knows of an experi- 
enced salesman in need of a place. 

The  salesmen’s commission _ is 
3344% otf the gross profit, based on 
the selling price to retail licensees. 

“Gross profit” is defined at this 
point in the contract and, since this 
is the main source of grievance, it is 
well to quote it as it stands. Here 
is the section that is giving whole- 
salers anything but that sunny Mon- 
day flavor in their mouths: 


Gross profit for the purpose of calcu- 
lating commission on all items for which 
there is a published price, showing the 
warehouse price to Employer and the net 
sales price to the retailer, shall be the 
difference between the current published 
warehouse price on minimum quantity 
purchases, exclusive of state excise tax, 
to the Employer and the net sale price, 
exclusive of state excise tax, to retail 
licensees. On all other items, gross profit 
for the purpose of calculating commission 
shall be whatever amount is designated 
from time to time by Employer in his 


discretion but in no event shall the com- 
mission to the salesman on quantity sales 
of such items of distilled spirits be less 
than the commission paid in dollars and 
spirits for 


cents on items of distilled 


“I opened all your letters except the 


which there is a published price show; 
the warehouse price to the Employer and 
the net selling price to the retail licensee 


The wholesaler must provide the 
union and each salesman with q 
schedule showing the commission oy 
each brand of alcoholic beverage. 

The section goes on to state that 
“for the purpose of calculating sale. 
men’s compensation, the gross profit 
as hereinafter defined shall be trans 
lated into its equivalent as a percent 
age of the sale price to the retail 
licensee.”” It continues: 

On sales where the list price is reduced 
to make a final sale for the purpose of 
discontinuing the sale of any brand of 
alcoholic beverages, and on sales of de 
teriorated or damaged packages of ale- 
holic beverages, the Employer shall pay 
the salesman a commission of not legs 
than one per cent (1°) on the invoice 
price, and it is agreed that it is the duty 
of the salesman to give full and complete 
cooperation to the Employer when the 
Employer requires the salesmen to make 
such sales. 

The employer can refuse to deliver 
any order. Commissions are paid on 
delivered orders only. 

Where a salesman sells goods other 
than alcoholic beverages, or sells 
liquors to purchasers other than retail 
licensees, compensation for such sales 
is mutually agreed upon by the em- 
ployer and the salesman. However, 
in determining if a man has earned 
his drawing account, sales of this 
kind are considered to be in the same 
category as commissions paid under 
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“THE BEST IS YET TO BE” 


The telephone will be seventy- 
two years old this year. Its de- 
velopment within a single life- 
time has been a modern miracle. 
Yet it is only the beginning. 

There are any number of men 
and women in the telephone 
business today — some just start- 
ing out — who will see greater 
progress than the past has ever 
known. 


Year by vear the next half century 
will be increasingly theirs. New 
leaders will appear from among 
them. Step by step, rung by rung, 
they will mount the ladder to the 
top. For telephone management 
is employee management and 
comes up from the ranks. 

There will be more good jobs 
in the telephone business in 
1958 and 1998 than now. It just 


can’t help being that way. For of 
all the trades and professions 
there are few more interesting 
and necessary. 

So the future is bright for 
those who work for the tele- 
phone company, for those who 
use the telephone and for those 
who have faith in its growth and 
development. “The best is yet 
to be.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 
°¢ ; 


the gross profit clause detailed above. 

The drawing accounts established 
when the contract first went into 
effect in 1941 have prevailed through- 
out the war years and up to the pres- 
ent without any change. So when 
salesmen are hard to get and keep, 
employers take the initiative in offer- 
ing as much as twice the basic figure 
of $150 a month. 

The guaranteed minimum of $150 
is paid to salesmen selling within 
30 miles of the office of the employer, 
or of the salesman’s headquarters 
(the latter established with consent 


of the employer). The man receives 
$40 in addition if he operates an 
automobile in his selling work. 

Salesmen operating outside of the 
30-mile radius receive, in addition to 
the above, $50.a month not deductible 
from commissions. Salesmen operat- 
ing within and without the 30-mile 
radius are paid an appropriate share 
of the $50 expense money, not de- 
ductible from commission. 

Junior salesmen—called ‘“appren- 
tices’’—earn a minimum drawing ac- 
count mutually agreed upon between 
the employer and the apprentice. 


ant 


ore 


South. 


WMC-F 


ustomers ? 


What progressive business doesn’t? 


You'll find a rich and receptive 
market in Memphis and the Mid- 


Let WMC make your job easier in 
this fast-growing TWO BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET CENTER! 


AFFILIATE 


WMG “the station most people listen to most" 


MEMPHIS—790 KC—5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 


The first FM Broadcasting Station 
in Memphis and the Mid-South! 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Under union regulations governing 
the hiring of junior salesmen, no 
more than one may be employed fo; 
five or fewer regular salesmen op] 
the force, and not more than om 
additional junior man for each addi. 
tional five experienced ones. Afte, 
90 days’ experience in the field the 
apprentice becomes a salesman an( 
must be compensated accordingly, 

The agreement calls for rather} 
intricate accounting—stemming from 
the gross-profit method of computing 
commissions. It has compelled each 
firm to engage a special statisticia 
to supervise the job and the problem; 
involved in figuring out the “ifs, 
“ands” and “buts.” 


Contract Terms 


Under the contract the employer js 
obligated to give each salesman, on 
or before the 15th of the month, a 
accounting which shows: 


1. Total sales made and commissions 
earned. 


2. Total amounts paid the salesman a || 
a drawing account, plus total commis) 
sions and other compensations paid the | 
salesman for each month. 


3. Cancellations of orders, exchanges 
of goods, returns of goods, and clerical 
adjustments. 


4. “The Employer shall make available 
to each salesman at the office of the 
Employer a copy of the invoice showing 
the brand, size and quantity delivered 
to the licensee on all orders accredited 
to said Salesman, or a copy of the in- 
formation contained on the invoice, show- 
ing the brand, size and quantity, deliv- 
ered to the licensee on all orders accred- 
ited to the said Salesman so that the 
Salesman may be given a_ reasonable 
opportunity to ascertain the calculations 
that were used to determine the commis- 
sions due the Salesman from the Em- 
plover.” 


There is provision made for adjust 
ing over-or under-payment to the 
men, both on a monthly and annual 
basis—including provision for assur 
ing salesmen their “pro-rata share’ 
of any profit recovered if an em 
ployer is placed under Board of Trade’ 
or Bankruptcy Court jurisdiction. 

Salesmen are credited for all ac 
ceptable sales made by them. They 
are credited with sales to an account) 
to which they were assigned. Or 
where a particular territory has been 
assigned, the salesman in charge 0 
that territory receives credit for allf 
sales, with certain exceptions: _ 

The employer or his executives 
representative may make sales. But 
if the sale is to a licensee served by 
a salesman, the latter gets the credit. 
“House accounts” are permitted 1! 
recognized as such, but “if any a& 
count is taken from a Salesman 4 
a house account, said account must 
be returned to the Salesman from 
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SOME CALL IT A BUILDING BOOM 


.. - but Southwestern Farmers Say They Are Making Durable Investments 


When the Southwest was settled, most 
of the farmers came from states that had 
been developed many years. They built 
houses like those they had left and barns 


designed for cold, damp climates. 


In many instances this proved a mis- 
take. In the mild, healthful climate of 
the Southwest, where grazing is available 
virtually the year around, it wasn’t nec- 
essary to have barns to keep up cattle 
most of the winter. High lofts for storing 
loose hay were not suited to this area 
where the farmers quickly turned to 
machines for baling hay to make the 
handling easier. 


Houses designed for the cold winters 
of the North, with families shut in most 
of the time, didn’t fit the Southwest. 


The Farmer-Stockman has known this 
for some time, and slowly but surely has 
turned the trend toward expansive low- 
roofed ranch type houses and efficient 
barns with a maximum of usable space 
and a minimum of lifting. 


Today, with more money in the bank 
than ever before, farmers and ranchers 
are able to realize their dreams, with 
added features of built-in water systems 


in Better Living 


and plumbing, freezer lockers, a dozen 
or two electric appliances and other mod- 


ern conveniences. 


New homes are appearing on farms 
and ranches in every community. Many 
of the older ones are being remodeled 


to fit modern living. 


Barns are being constructed with met- 
al roofs. Many have the exterior covered 


entirely with steel or aluminum sheet- 


ing. Round top barns have become a 
landmark in the Southwest. All are de- 
signed in a modern manner to fit the 
needs of the particular farm or ranch. 


The building boom in the Southwest 
is not a boom in the usual sense of the 
word. It-is simply a sign that farmers 
and ranchers realize that the agriculture 
of the future will demand modern equip- 
ment and efficient operation and have 


geared their thinking in that direction. 


In 1940, farmers of Oklahoma and 
Texas enjoyed a gross income from farm 
marketings of $615,000,000. In 1947, 
they realized $2,012,000,000, 


Better living has closely followed this 
upswing in farm income. The South- 
western farmer has become a consumer 
whose tastes and wants cannot be ig- 
nored ... and The Farmer-Stockman is, 
as for the past thirty-seven years, the one 
paper that influences and guides the 
buying of these farmers more than any 
other single force in the area. 


ze FARMER=~STOCKMAN 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


OKLAHOMA CITY ... DALLAS 


_ OKLAHOMA Pusuisuinc Co.: THe OKLAHOMAN AND Times—WKY, Oxtanoma Crry—KVOR, Cotorapvo Sprincs 
LZ, Denver anp WEEK, PEorIA, AFFILIATED IN MANAGEMENT — REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE Katz AGENCY 


1946 

BANK CLEARINGS $ 519,754,587 
BANK DEBITS 1,343,776,317 
POSTAL RECEIPTS 970,260 
BUILDING PERMITS 2,148,805 
GRAIN RECEIPTS (Cars) 20,239 
GRAIN SHIPMENTS (Cars) 24,045 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS (Head) 4,102,037 
LIVESTOCK VALUATION 275,404,840 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


New York — Chicago — Detroit 
Les Angeles — Atlanta — San Francisco 


1947 
$ 688,020,920 


1,767,008,716 
1,031,111 
3,312,796 
24,562 
25,229 
4,230,041 


315,577,890 


whom taken if subsequently assignej 
to a Salesman.” 

Employers are prohibited from em. 
ploying executives to call on and s¢lj 
alcoholic beverages to retail customer 
over and above one such executive ty 
each seven salesmen. Employers with 
fewer than. seven salesmen ar 
allowed one “executive” (sales map. 
ager). 

Unless a salesman consents, th 
employer may not transfer an accoum 
from him to another man unless th 
salesman originally in possession oj 
the account fails over a period of 6 
days to obtain ‘‘an aggregate amoum 
of at least Two Hundred Dollars: 
or unless the man has more account 
than he can adequately service. 

Employers do have the right + 
re-allocate territories or portions ¢ 
territories when this becomes nece 
sary for more efficient sales coverag 


Reasons for Discharge 


Employers may discharge salesme: | 
without penality for “‘cause” (oT 
ual drunkenness, insubordination, dis } 
honesty, incompetency, ‘failure to per | 
form work as required). For othe 
reasons discharges are subject to tw) 
weeks’ notice in writing or half «} 
the monthly drawing account in th! 
cases of men employed for two year 
or more; one week’s notice or one 
fourth of minimum drawing accour’ 
in the cases of men in the company: 
employ for more than six months o 
less than two years. During the firs 
six months salesmen are considere 
to be on probation and may be dis 
charged without penalty. 

All salesmen discharged for a 
cause whatsoever must be paid “th 
total amount of commissions earne 
and due” after reduction of payment 
on drawing accourt. 

Salesmen of two years’ standin: 
with an employer receive two week 
vacation and are paid the minimu 
drawing account; those with less tha 
two and more than one year of ef 
ployment, one week with pay at th 
same rate. 

Strikes, lockouts and work stop 
pages are forbidden while the con 
tract is in effect; but legitimate strikt 
action by other labor groups, pr 
venting the salesman from working 
is recognized as being beyond hi 
control and not in violation of th 
non-strike clause. 

Covering about 30 wholesalers, ° 
95% of the firms employing sales 
men, (except a few very small com 
panies), the agreement is regarded 4 
industry-wide. For this reason it he 
accomplished one big thing for the 
wholesale liquor business: It 4 
brought about unification of sellin 
methods and practices and placed # 
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wholesalers on the same basis insofar 
as major selling costs are concerned. 
It tends to eliminate the cutthroat 


dealer and unfair trade practices 
which could be indulged in at the 
expense of compensation to the sales 
force. It prevents companies from 
using low wages to salesmen as a 
weapon in competition. 

It is difficult to show the extent to 
which selling costs have been in- 
creased as a result of unionization 
for two main reasons: 

1. Immediately after signing the 
first contract, the abnormal war 
years were upon the industry. Em- 
ployers had to get and keep salesmen 
—at any price. They soon offered 
basic guarantees which were double 
what the contract called for. 

2. All costs have doubled—admin- 
istrative expenses, office salaries, de- 
livery costs, warehousing, every phase 
of doing business. Added to this, 
the volume of business during war 
years was somewhat in excess of 
normal. 

Union President George W. Hick- 
man, an attorney, says that the effect 
of the contract was at once to double 
liquor salesmen’s earnings. Employ- 
ers agree with this figure. Wartime 
sent commissions skyrocketing, not 
only because of the volume of business 


done, but because the OPA permitted 
wholesalers to eliminate discounts. 
Working under the percentage-of- 
gross-profits system of computing 
earnings, salesmen had to pay one- 
third of all discounts paid to li- 
censees. When, in October of 1942, 
discounts were knocked out both the 
liquor salesmen and the wholesalers 
benefitted. Salesmen commonly 
earned $500, $600, or $700 a month, 
with some men getting as much as 
$1,500 a month. OPA is out but dis- 
counts are not back, so the salesman 
still enjoy this advantage along with 
their employers. (An exception to this 
is probably wine, in most instances. ) 


1947 Earnings Are Down 


Currently, salesmen’s earnings in 
the liquor business are down along 
with wholesalers’ profits, since vol- 
ume is down—or was until the spurt 
late in 1947. It is safe to say that 
a man’s minimum now is around 
$300 a month, while few earn over 
$800. Since it is impossible to get 
salesmen to work for the minimum 
provided in the contract, most houses 
are still offering guarantees of about 
$300. There is considerable differ- 
ence in what individual men make. 
Some barely earn their draw, some 
sell $6,000 worth of goods a month, 


some $20,0UU worth. Since each man 
is responsible for his own promotion 
(which includes entertainment), it js 
safe to say that his take-home pay js 
about $100 less a month than his ap. 
parent earnings. 

Obviously, employers’ selling over. 
head has gone up to this extent: Be. 
fore the agreement no wholesaler was 
paying one-third of gross profit in 
salaries and/or commissions. Durin 
lush war years it is likely that whole. 
salers did not feel the increase be 
cause of the great increase in bus:- 
ness volume. If leaner years come 
along, salesmen may quickly find 
themselves back on the basic guar- 
anteed drawing account and will be 
compelled to exert themselves to earn 
commissions over and above that. 

Everyone admits that salesmen’s 
morale in this field has improved. 
Says Union President Hickman: 
“There is no doubt that now the men 
feel they are getting a fair share of 
what their work entitles them to.” 

Employers admit that better men 


are attracted to the industry and are | 


oe. 


more inclined to stay with it. How- | 


ever, the men are more independent; 
they “come back with more squawks 
and grievances” and they won’t take 
as much from the sales manager as 
they used to. The sales manager has 


STRONG IN THE THINGS .THAT APPEAL 


South Bend, Indiana has every appeal as a strong test 


Tribune 


market. Its population is perfectly typical of America’s in- 
dustrial-agricultural structure. It has a fine record of suc- 
cessful tests. It is entirely self-contained—the people who 
live here buy here. And one newspaper—The South Bend 


gives saturation coverage of “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


Write for your free copy of our market data book. 
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the Herald Tribune 
does most 
to put 


YOUR FOOD* 


on her shopping list 


Herald Tribune women constantly seek new ideas, new 
products, new methods to help them set a better table, run 
a better home. The Herald Tribune answers their demand 
with inspiring news about food from the famed 

Herald Tribune Home Institute, from widely acclaimed 
Clementine Paddleford and an able staff of home 
economics experts. In 1947, editorial food news in the 
Herald Tribune grossed well over 270,000 lines*—-more 
by far than any other newspaper in New York. That’s 
the more-and-better kind of editorial background to 

put behind your product’s advertising. It will go a 

long way toward putting your product on the 

shopping lists of the women who spend 40% 

more for food used at home than the 

average family in the market. 
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Damping down the bust BOWL... 


Alarmed by reports that farmers of the former 


: ap re 3 = A 
Dust Bowl were again mining the land and risking the —- - mi iZE Ss ——_ 
cate i . . CR a Z a =Ss>-~ =< 
nation’s food production . . . Jim Roe of SF took a IO ZEEE eg 
. ° Zs oe — os — = y, 
2,300 mile trip to learn the truth. La ae A FF 7 “GY 4 
ase ca ; 
Yesterday’s Dust Bow] today is golden with grain. ae! a a = GAZ agp 
: ae , ae Sse 
Plains farmers have tacked down the land, made a a = P= 
- iad Niall ales Bg le ae 
million-acre blotter by growing new “camel crop — a dn —_ 
ys ee \\ S = SS 
sorghums, side-oats grama, buffalo grass, blue grama, Sa cp ot we ies JY 
’ : on - ~~ —— — <a a’ 
sand love-grass . . . don’t burn the straw, hold it as SAS ST - —-S I-A 
Meenas ee ie - =e =: =! 
water holding cover . . . have dug deep irrigation wells et 4 = Some —~. 
. ee ‘ ‘ ——_ a = ae a 
. do “underground farming”’ with new machines er Ae 4 aon ~~ 


that turn up hard to pulverize clods . . . enacted 
wind-erosion laws with sharp teeth. And if despite 


precautions, the surface soil of a particular farm starts 


blowing, the entire community attacks with deep 
cutting chisels, works all night until the land is anchored. , 
For the inspiring facts of how the Plains farmers, with 


new soil knowledge, new crops, and new machinery 
. . turned a disaster-defeated drought area into vast 
wheat fields and grazing lands, every advertiser should 
read, “Drought? We’re Betting Nature She Can’t Evict 
Us”. SuccessFuL FARMING, February issue, page 26. 
Crop cosmetics . . . Copper salts added 


to Florida muck soils make vegetables greener 


... Minor elements influence color, texture, 


growth of plants .. . “Plants Won’t Grow 
Without Them’”’, page 30. 


Fussy feeders .. . Cattle refused to feed 
|. along fence rows seeded to bluegrass and red 


clover—grazed on nutrition-rich Ladino 


. “Ladino Has All The Answers’’, page 42. 


Most missed market... Missed by most 
general magazines and network programs, the nation’s 
best farmers in the 15 Heart States are comprehensively 
covered only by SuccessFuL FARMING ... with more than 
1,200,000 circulation among farmers with the best soil 
and methods, biggest yields, highest property investments, 


largest incomes—averaged $7,800 gross in ’46 (excluding 


government payments), $3,252 above U. S. farm average. 
Seven peak years and more ahead make SF families 
best class market in the U. S.! No national advertising 


is really national without this market and medium. 
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Data and details, any office . . . SuccessFuL FARMING, 
Des Moines, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, Los Angeles. 


to be more tactful, more adroit in 
handling his men, since they feel pro- 
tected by organization. 

Of course management feels it has 
lost control to a certain extent, but 
Mr. Hickman says, in his observa- 
tion of the industry, that unioniza- 
tion has not changed the relationship 
between management and salesmen. 

This union recognizes the intimate 
relationship between the sales force 
and management, realizes that a sales- 
man handles his employer’s ‘‘money, 
goods, credit, good-will,’ and that 
in a sense the selling field is a train- 
ing ground in many instances for men 
who will later fill executive positions. 

In the liquor industry, too, there 
is often a more confidential relation- 
ship between salesmen and manage- 
ment than in some other industries. 
Many salesmen will admit privately 
that they feel closer to their employ- 
ers than to the union—although the 
union contributes to their self-confi- 
dence in dealings with management. 

Some things can be sold over the 
telephone, but not alcoholic bever- 
ages. For this reason, the union and 
its salesmen members are not too 
worried over house deals, or over 
wholesalers cutting down on their 
salesmen even if times get tough. If 
this happens they are likely to need 
more men in the field. 


Service Required 

Says Mr. Hickman: ‘“‘We have had 
some difficulty with house deals, but 
we are not too worried on this score. 
You can’t sell liquor licensees over 
the telephone. You've got to have 
them called on. A salesman has to 
render the licensee so much service.” 

When you ask a salesman what 
these services are, you learn that he 
helps retailers display goods, keeps 
them posted on prices of fast-moving 
items, advises them on merchandising, 
helps them to solve a multitude of 
problems (business and _ personal), 
and even assists in bookkeeping. 

The dependence of this industry 
on its salesmen, placing the latter al- 
most in that category of being in 
business for themselves, is illustrated 
by the past year’s experience. Cali- 
tornia liquor sales volume dropped 
52% during the first 10 months of 
1947 as compared with 1945 and 
1946, but the industry kept its sales 
staffs intact with few exceptions. 

‘The past year’s business fluctu- 
ations have given an interesting illus- 
tration, too, of what it means to men 
and management when commissions 
are computed on a_ gross-profit-per- 
centage basis. From January 1 to 
October 1 the liquor distributing 
business was in a slump. For a year 
and a half previous to that time, re- 
tailers had been loaded up with what 
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the trade calls ‘“‘cats and dogs’— , 
goods forced on to the shelves in one 
way or another and not particularly 
saleable. At the same time many li- 
censes changed hands. Liquor is still a 
luxury item. The Federal Govern- 
ment did not see fit to relieve the 
business of its war emergency taxa- 
tion ($3 per proof gallon). Prices 
were still high. 

Up to last year, San Francisco 
and vicinity was still loaded with 
military personnel. ‘They (and their 
patronage) have now been with- 
drawn. It did not take retailers long 
to see that they must retrench on 
inventories. ‘hose were some of the 


main reasons for the sales volume 
drop of 52%. Wholesalers’ high 


overhead—double what it was before 
—meant they were making no money. 
New Buying Spirit 

Then on October first buying 
started up again. In one month vol- 
ume shot up 80% over the previous 
month. ‘The men who, like their em- 
ployers, had been deep in the red with 
their drawing accounts went back into 
the black in a big way. 

The change was partly due to fear 


among retailers of a distillery shut- 
down that would deprive them of 
source of supply. Fearful of later 
shortages, they were once more eager 
to buy. Due to wage increases 
and relaxation of the past months’ 
caution, retail businesses improved. 
Also, certain Fair Trade legislation 
meant that known brands sold at 
guaranteed minimum prices. At this 
writing buying is still brisk, though 


tapering to normal, and men_ in 
the trade belive that if this “‘nor- 


mal” buying continues in the early 
months of 1948, they have little to 
worry about. If, on the other hand, 
it suddenly declines, they feel that 
another slump will be on. But sales- 
men have had their taste of sharing 
management’s losses, as they shared 
gains in good times. 

One big complaint of management 
with respect to the present union 
agreement is that there is no provi- 
sion for their salesmen to share in 
increased overhead costs. Cost of do- 
ing business has doubled, management 
claims, since the contract went into 
effect, but the salesmen—penalized by 
none of this increased cost—are still 
getting their one-third of gross profits. 

If the contract should be opened 
up for discussion, however, both sides 
have little doubt they might run 
into a lot of arguing. Neither side 
can foresee what might emerge. A 
spokesman for one of the largest dis- 
tributors expresses himself on the 
matter this way: 

“Okay, we've got this monstrosity 
working. We had to take on an 
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PROPER EQUIPMENT 
1S HALF THE SALE 


HEAVY DUTY SAMPLE BAG 
Top Grain Cowhide in Black or Brown. Cowhide 
straps completely around form into handles at 
the top. Individual lock-stitching. Bottom heavily 
reinforced. Wide center pocket and a narrow 
pocket on each side. Adjustable lock. 


HOSA... . 16% x 11% x SY”... . $14.85 
WRGA .... WY = 12" x -. + 16.50 
i PEE ae a 


EXECUTIVE BAG 
Lock and frame. Brass Yale Lock. Wide center 
pocket and narrow pocket on each side. Rein- 
forced corners. Heavy stitching. Brown or Black 
Top Grain Cowhide. 


HW6SA.... 16° = 12¥e" x5”... . $38.78 
H66A.... 18 x 13" x 6/2" 17.75 
BRIEF BAG 
Solid bottom. Reinforced corners. Lock and 


frame style. Brass Yale Lock. Wide center pocket 
and narrow pocket on each side. Black or 
Brown Top Grain Cowhide. 

ee Ww ei Be és eee $21.45 
ee 18” x 13” x 8” 

Write for Luggage Catalogue W 
*Above net prices <— to 20% Federal Excise 
ax 


LUXO 


LEATHERCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


29 W. 34th St., New York 1,,N.Y. 


extra statistical clerk to do it, but 
we know more or less where we are. 
If we start negotiating, we might 
improve certain clauses—but come 
out the wrong end somewhere else. 
If we make demands, there is no 
doubt the union would make demands 
too.”” In short, both sides are fearful 
and are letting a sleeping wolf lie. 

The union is willing to agree with 
tne employer that the gross-profits- 
percentage method of calculating 
commissions is not easy to administer. 
What it would prefer is to fix a 
definite percentage of the sales price 
as the salesmen’s compensation. This 


would simplify the accounting con- 
siderably. A salesman would merely 
have to add up his total volume of 
sales, figure his percentage and know 
what he had earned. For instance, 
it +% was the man’s percentage, and 
he sold $50,000 worth of goods, his 
share would be $2,000. This is what 
the union wants. 

Wholesalers would object if the 
point was raised because they fear 
being squeezed between their own 
fixed costs and distilleries’ fixed prices 
to the consumer under Fair Trade. 
If discounts (on the basis of those 
prevailing prior to 1941) should in- 
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"'BEST TEST 
NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE U.S.”’ 
says S.M.’s 1947 survey 
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TEST CITY U.S.A. 


JOURNAL: STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., Agent, 


National Representatives « WARD-GRIFFITH CO.. INC.. Offices in Principal Cities 
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ONE OF THE NATION’S “HIGH SPOT’ MARKETS 
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vade the market once more and they 
were stuck with their 4% of sale 
price to be paid as commission to 
salesmen, they see their own profits 
dwindling to an alarming low. 

‘But,” says Union President Hick. 
man, “they might look at it this way: 
If the wholesaler could show the 
distiller he had certain fixed costs, 
the distiller would have to revise his 
discounts or allow the wholesaler a 
larger profit in order to keep him in 
business.” 

With all the grief, most people in 
the industry admit that the unioniza- 
tion of salesmen has brought some 
good to the industry. 

Unification of selling costs and 
methods is the major gain. Whether 
the war, with its demand for scarce 
goods, or the union was more instru- 
mental in doing away with bad trade 
practices may be a moot point. The 
fact remains that union cooperation 
can prevent these bad practices from 
creeping back. Various ways of chis- 
eling had begun to show up again 
during the lean months of the first 
post-war year. 

Failing salesmen’s cooperation, it 
would be difficult for management 
to deal with abuse. Wholesalers were 
glad when the union went on record 
as being willing to exercise its influ- 
ence to discourage such bad practices 
as secret rebates, any form of illegal 
discount, etc. Mr. Hickman points 
out that the union “is not inclined to 
tolerate anything that tends to place 
the industry in a poor light.” 


Examples of Union Aid 


An interesting illustration of where 
union assistance was acceptable to em- 
ployers was a few years ago when 
there existed in the industry what 
was known as “warehouse receipts.” 
Under this system a licensee could 
purchase bulk whiskey from a dis- 
tiller anywhere in the United States 
—to the detriment of business in 
California. The State Legislature in 
1941 outlawed the trading in ware- 
house receipts by licensees—and the 
union was an important factor in 
helping along the move. It has like- 
wise given its support and help in 
connection with most other bills pre- 
sented before the Legislature. 

Generally speaking, management 
men in the liquor industry acknowl- 
edge that in their field a salesman 
remains a salesman with a salesman s 
conscience and drive—unionization 
or no. Says one wholesaler: “It’s 4 
peculiar thing, but the men are in- 
clined to seek the customer’s good- 
will and will do a great deal to re- 
tain it even at a loss to themselves. 
This is as good an instance as any 
of the admittedly improved morale 
of the salesmen under unionization. 
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OUT-OF-DATE “FIGURES !” 


You 
and 
Ame 


Nothing shifts so fast as the marketing scene. 


need today’s facts 
figures on Philadelphia... 
rica’s 3rd Market 


Be sure you are planning your progress in 


Philadelphia with the latest statistics. Such data 


shows THE INQuiRER at an all-time high in 


advertising . . . circulation ... and productivity. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER in 1947 
carried more than 28 million lines of adver- 
tising—largest volume ever published by 
any Philadelphia Newspaper at any time. 


NOW IN ITS 15TH YEAR OF ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


FEBRUARY 


1s, 


1948 


Che Philadelphia Bnguiver 


CIRCULATION: DAILY...OVER 700,000 * SUNDAY...OVER 1,060,000 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
TW. LORD, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C. e ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago * GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 
West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Selling New England 


To sell New England to New 
Englanders and to the Nation as 
“THE place to live and work” is the 
mission of a year-long campaign just 
started by the New England Electric 
System. National and local publica- 
tions will be used extensively, plus 
outdoor, direct mail, radio and other 
media. Advertisements in magazines 
and newspapers alone will total an 
estimated circulation of more than 
50,000,000; readership, over 150,- 
000,000. 

‘The campaign began with a full- 
page advertisement in The New York 
Times, January 18, and a half-page 
advertisement in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. ‘Vhe February and March 
schedules call for half-page copy once 
each month in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time and The Atlantic, and 
a 740-line advertisement in The Neu 
York Times, plus full pages in num- 
erous local newspapers. 

This schedule. will taper off 
through April and May. No inser- 
tions whatever will appear during 
June, July or August, thereby avoid- 
ing competition with New England’s 
summer resort advertising. 

Resuming after Labor Day, the 
schedule will include seven more half- 
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page insertions in the same magazines 
and three more 740-line advertise- 
ments in The New York Times 
during the fall. In addition, many 


local newspapers are scheduled to 
carry full-page advertisements in 
September. 


‘The campaign has been developed 
cooperatively by the New England 
Electric System, the New England 
Power Service Co., Harold Cabot & 
Co., Inc., advertising agency, and by 
various local companies of the Sys- 
tem. All media will feature advan- 
tages for industry locating in New 
England. Supplementing the cam- 


paign, Irwin Moore, president of 
New England Electric System, is 


sending out a letter to 8,000 leading 
industrialists throughout the country. 

‘Tied in with all the forms of ad- 
vertising is a request that interested 
parties write for the “Industrial 
Questionnaire’ concerning space and 
plant site specifications: Industrial 
Development Department, New Eng- 
land Powe: Service Co., 441 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


“Tartan Girl" 


A full scale campaign in exploita- 
tion, promotion and publicity, for the 
\MIcKesson & Robbins, Inc., suntan 


et ‘ 


“SUNNING IN SAFETY" with Tartan suntan lotion, junior and model mother, wear- 
ing Tartan swimsuit, bask on Miami Beach in McKesson & Robbins, Inc., campaign. 
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“7'll never be an old soak” 


says Pete the Premier Prune 


“I cook tender-plump 
in 20 minutes 


without sooking” 


PREMIER PETE, starting with prunes, wil 
sell every Premier product for Francis H. 
Legget Co. during 1948 via newspapers, 
subway posters and Everywoman’s magazine. 


lotion, ‘Tartan, is now underway in 
Florida under the aegis of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc. 

On trains and on planes, at uni- 
versities and at the race track, at | 
leading resort hotels, consumers are 
being sampled with ‘Tartan. Cos 
tumed in an exclusively designed 
plaid identical with that of the bot- 
tle’s label, the ‘Tartan Girl” has 
distributed the lotion to passengers 
on the Silver Meteor, Seaboard’s 
crack New York-to-Miami_ strean- 
liner, and to passengers on National 
Airlines’ New York-to-Miami run. 
These services will be continued 
through the winter months. The 
“Tartan Girl” created a_ sensation 
on the campus of the University o! 
Miami where she also distributed the 
lotion. 

She has also toured Miami Beach 
in a 1910 car, dashing in and out ot 
hotels and onto the beach, gaily sam- | 
pling one and all. 

Pictures have been taken of these 
activities as well as pictures of the 
Orange Bowl Queen, Copacabana 
show girls in Miami Beach and radio 
actresses on the sandy stretches of 
Bermuda—all with Tartan. This 
publicity program will continue | 
throughout the vear via releases to 
beauty editors in magazines and 
newspapers across the country. En- 
phasizing the “sunning in safety 
angle, it ties in with Tartan’s 1948 
advertising campaign. 

Media for the nation-wide promo 
tion include full-color insertions 
Life, Look, Collier’s The American 
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Here’s a business beacon that will guide prospects 


to your dealers or outlets. It’s called Trade Mark 
Service in the Classified section (‘yellow pages’) 
of telephone directories, 

Trade Mark Service is just this: your trade-mark 
or brand name is displayed at the proper classifica- 
tion of your business in the directory for each com- 
munity where your product is sold throughout the 
nation. Under it, appears a list of your local outlets. 


It’s a proven method of making national 
advertising more effective... of insuring 


brighter sales prospects. 


For further information, call your 
local telephone business office. 


“WHY 90 
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“Several times 
people have 
backed me into 
ao corner and 
asked me point 
blank, why we devote so much space to Sports and 
Outdoors in the Eagle Magazine. | usually try to 
ignore the question but if my arm is twisted far 
enough, | have to admit it's because that's what 
the readers want. It seems kind of silly to give 
anybody anything they want these days, but that's 
the way we do things in the Eagles. Our Poll of 
Eagle Opinion shows that 86% of the Eagle mem- 
bers prefer a large Outdoor and Sports depart- 
ment, so that's what they get, and as it's a man's 
magazine | suppose this makes sense.” 


MORE THAN 
ONE MILLION 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Ma gazine — 


4 WARNER BUILDING - MILWAUKEE 3, WIS 


| 


Offices in Chicago 
New York © Detroit 

St. Lovis * Los Angeles 

San Francisco 


& COMPANY - 


REPRESENTING LEADING RADIO STATIONS 


atte titi 


~ a 


— 


| year. 
Osborn, Inc., is the agency. 


| 
| 


Magazine, Red Book, and Seventeen. 


In 30 national markets 45 radio sta- 


tions have been scheduled; also 58 
newspapers. 
treet ; 
point-of-sale displays round out the 
| campaign. 


Outdoor posters and 


|Nylon Goes National 


The Nylon Division of E. I. du 


|Pont de Nemours & Co. is currently 
‘launching its first national advertis- 
ing campaign. 


The series, which will be aimed at 


/consumer, industrial and trade educa- 
tion, will stress the unusual combina- 
tion of properties existing in nylon 

| textile fibers and their contribution 

to the performance and value of fin- 
|ished products. In addition to Life, 
|The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 

'lier’s, and Time magazines in the 
consumer field, the campaign will be 
featured in eight textile publications 

| and two publications in the industrial 

| field. 


Double-page spreads in full color 


| will mark the start in February of 
'the campaign in the consumer field 
with 36 single pages in full color to 


follow during the remainder of the 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
material 


Follow-up educational 


| ° ° e ° 

| will include consumer and industrial 
| ee ° 
booklets, merchandising bulletins, and 


a motion picture to be produced later. 


'The nylon campaign will be aug- 
mented by Du Pont’s series of busi- 
ness press insertions featuring “nylon, 


rayon, and fibers to come” which was 
featured last year. 


“United America" 


To fight racial and religious intol- 


'erance in this country, “The Adver- 


tising Council has announced its latest 
public welfare campaign — the 


“United America” program. Current- 


ly developing into a campaign of the 
first magnitude, the program was car- 
ried last year through the Council’s 
radio plan, prior to preparation of 
materials for other media. 

At the time the Public Policy Com- 
mittee approved the campaign by 
unanimous vote, the members further 
recommended to the Council board 
that this be considered a major cam- 
paign, as it was one of the three most 
important national problems then be- 
ing considered. The other two were 
Atomic Energy and World Trade. 

“Every means of advertising which 
could possibly be useful will be mo- 
bilized in this fight against prejudice,” 
said Lee Bristol, vice-president of 
Bristol-Myers Co. and coordinator of 
the campaign. “Some of the best 
brains in the advertising profession 
have donated their time and talent 


to the design of striking posters and 
eloquent statements of the American 
creed. Through business facilities we 
will use advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, over the air, in outdoor 
display panels, subway cards.” 

Officials predict that the United 
America campaign, in point of public 
interest and business support, will be 
the most important campaign this 
year. 

The Council is now sending to 
75,000 persons on newspapers and in 
other key organizations the proof- 
sheets of the opening set of advertise. 
ments. These are to be sponsored by 
newspapers themselves, or paid for 
by business firms or organizations in- 
terested in community welfare and 
inter-racial education and _ coopera- 
tion. 

“It is obvious that many advertisers 
and newspapers will use our opening 
series merely for inspiration, and will 
go ahead and write their own adver- 
tisements on these themes,” Mr. 
Bristol said. “We of the Council 
merely represent the public spirited 
members of business and advertising 
who believe that the enormous power 
of advertising can and should be used 
to promote the public interest just as 
it is to promote private interests.” 

Keynote of the campaign is ex- 
pressed in these words in some of the 
advertisements: 

1. Accept—or reject—people on 
their individual worth. 

2. Don’t listen to, or spread, r- 
mors against a race or a religion. 

3. Speak up, wherever we are, at 
home, in business, in our school, 
church, or social groups, against 
prejudice, for understanding. 


Policy, theme, and actual wording | 


of campaign slogans, etc., was done 
in cooperation with leading organiza- 
tions working in the inter-racial field, 
and has been approved by educators, 
psychologists, and representative lead- 
ers of organizations working on per- 
fecting America’s democracy. Advice 
and suggestion for policy and execu- 


tion will be actively sought as the | 


campaign develops. 

The Council’s mechanism will fur- 
nish the basic theme and_finished 
examples of messages throughout 1n- 
dustry, but the actual purchase ot 
advertisements will be made by busi 
nesses and organizations. 

Copy has been prepared by the fol- 
lowing volunteer agencies: Franklin 
Bruck Advertising Corp.; Cecil & 
Presbrey, Inc.; H. W. Fairfax Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc.; Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc.; The Joseph 
Katz Co.; Kelly, Nason, Inc.; Ker- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc.; McCanr- 
Erickson, Inc.; Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc.; J. D. Tarcher & Co. 
Inc.; J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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Welcomed to the HOMES of 
Chicago's Most IMPORTANT Million 


P tina a new twist to an old 
military proverb, it is always a 
good idea in selling to go fustest 
where you can expect fo get the 
mostest. 


In Chicago, the Daily News 
takes your advertisement into the 
HOMES of a consumer group 
notable for being active and 
constant buyers. (See family in- 
come figures in the panel at right.) 


These income figures vividly and 
realistically say SALES-VOLUME! 
And they say, beyond doubt or 
argument, that for the advertiser 
this Daily News audience is Chi- 
cago's most IMPORTANT million! 


These reader-friends enjoy their 
Daily News in the evening, in a 
leisurely mood, in the relaxed 
hours which the family fireside 


place for advertising! And if what 
you have to say is not welcomed 
to these IMPORTANT homes, then 
certainly you cannot count on a 
welcome for what you have to sell! 


Percentage of 
Chicago Daily News 
Families in Each 
Income Group:— 


Over $7.199..... 10.8%, 
85.000 to §7.199 . 13.9%, 
83.000 to 81.999 . 39.6%, 
82.000 to $2.999 . 23.3%, 
Below 82.000... 12.4% 


These figures were obtained by an 
independent survey, conducted ex- 
clusively among regular Daily News 
readers, representing a valid cross- 
section, house-to-house sampling. 


provides. The ideal time and 


CHICAGO DAILY 


For 72 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
John S. Knight, Editor & Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEWS 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
laze SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Pla 
MIAMI-HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 
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PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 
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reports 
1947 advertising 
income 


at $1,152,000 


an all-time 


| record 


| for building 
publications 


REAL PRICES= |.§.A. and U.S.S.R. 


The basic tenet of Marxism has always been the so-called “labor theory of value,” according to which the only real 
constituent of the value of anything is the labor that went into it. The fact that the worker did not under capitalism 


receive the full value of what he produced has always been the chief evidence for the view that capitalists 
exploited workers. 


Do workers in Russia, with no profit going to wicked capitalists, get more for their hours of labor than workers 
in this country? 


On December 15th 1947, Moscow announced a new currency plan and new official prices. In terms of factory labor 
one hour is equal to 2 rubles, 41 kopecks. 


For the U.S. A. the Bureau of Labor Statistics says that average hourly earnings in all industries are $1.238. In the 
comparisons which follow, Russian prices in terms of minutes of labor are computed from the new official prices 
and average monthly wages as estimated by our own Bureau of Labor Statistics. American food prices are those 
prevailing in A & P food stores, clothing prices from the current Sears Roebuck catalog, whiskey from current news- 
paper ads. In all cases, prices of the top grade or quality of American commodities were used. 


U. Ss. A, AVERAGE COST IN MINUTES OF LABOR U. Ss. Ss. R. 


10 Min. Milk, 1, quart 78 Min. 


5 Min. White Flouf, 1 pound 79 Min. 


9 Min. Cigarettes, 20 124 Min. 


5% Min. ° Sugar, lump, 1 pound 154 Min. 


1914 Min. Woman's CottonsStockings, | pair 174 Min. 


2914 Min. Veal; pound 315 Min. 


40 Min. Ice Cream, ] quart 475 Min. 


22% Min. Coffee, 1! pound 900 Min. 


95 Min. Whiskey, 1 pint 1430 Min. 


142 Min. Woman's (Cotton Dress 1911 Min. 
435 Min. 


Man’s Lédther Shoes 6270 Min. 


1520 Min. Man's Worsted Suit 34815 Min. 
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TOTAL 
DRUG STORE 
SALES 
LAWRENCE 
2,284,000 
$ BUTLER 
$1,713,000 
Races Cenc 
7 ARMSTRONG 
$1,547,000 
COLUMBIANA INDIANA 
$2,161,000 BEAVER $1,292,000- 
: $3,350,000 — 
Ye 
E BAL. ALLEGHENY / 
“8 $10,572,000 
Oe 
Oe ABC CITY 
$37,484,000 
JEFFERSON * U¢ 
$2,206,000 Se WESTMORELAND 
zs $5,407,000 
MS WASHINGTON 
ge $4,221,000 
i 
% 
Y 
% 
v) 
To, FAYETTE 
o GREENE $3,185,000 
$436,000 


(1 INSIDE MARKET (AB C City of Pittsburgh) 


Total Drug Store Sales ... $37 Million 


COVERAGE ACHIEVED BY TWO 
PITTSBURGH EVENING PAPERS 


95% (9 °' 10 Families) 


[] OUTSIDE MARKET (Rest of 14 Counties) 
Total Drug Store Sales ...$39 Million 


GREATEST COVERAGE BY ANY 
PITTSBURGH DAILY NEWSPAPER 


21% (2 °:' 10 Families) 


Sources Sales Management 1947 Survey Buying Power, 1940 Census, ABC 12 mos. ending Mar. 31, 1947 
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You drop into a drug store for your favorite cigars, but the guy grabs some 


El Cheapos . . . and talks fast. 


“Look, mister, a bargain! From outside the city, where they make twice as many 


cigars; but, to you, just a little higher price than your regular brand.” 


Explode? Sure! For you're thinking faster than he’s talking, and readily realize 
that how many they make has nothing to do with how many you get... and 


what quality! 


Remember this when you hear about the “twice as many” people outside the city 
of Pittsburgh; for you actually get only 5% more outside coverage with a morn- 
ing-evening instead of a two-evening buy .. . and effective buying income outside 


is as low as $2400, against $5200 inside the city! 


In drug store sales, if you lose only 30% city coverage through morning-evening 
duplication, you'd throw away $11 million, to puff at less than $2 million . . . the 


5% outside bonus, for which you pay more money! 


What'll it be . . . Havanas or cornsilk? 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


OUTsells because it EXcels 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE-OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EMENR FEBRUARY 15, 1948 * 


for College Grau 


Company executives who try to pick off the pola college graduates each 
spring indicate that they will require 3% fewer men this year than last. 


/ 
Sole exceptions to the downward trend are sales a accounting. Taking the recruit- 
/ ef 
ing of 1947 Seniors as the base, 100, here is a forecast/of the probable 1948 demand: 1947 = 100% 


| 


Sales 
Accounting 
c 
Office Management 


Finance 


Engineers 


Production Control 


General Business 
Chemists and Physrersts 


Personnel 71 


ldvertising lLlUG * 


Among large companies with college recruitment programs, 27% of those to be ~— d-- 


chosen in 1948 will go into sales work. Last year the percentage was 22. |= 


starting salaries and increases 


Representative companies indicate that the average graduate is started at $235 Start ea 
monthly, and is advanced to $275 at the beginning of the second year. Beginning 2nd year Saemmmmame 


Average figures 


ENGINEERING AND 
OTHER TECHNICAL BUSINESS TRAINEES 


ACCOUNTING AND 
RELATED JOBS 


*does not include commissions or bonuses. 


KE 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


[MARKET FACTS NO. 13 
How Many Men Are Involved 
in Purchasing Production Equipment? 


Results of a mail questionnaire by American Machinist 
to 6,600 metalworking companies, and personal interviews 
among 85 metal-working executives* 


Here are the men (by titles) who participate in purchasing 
(100% = Total number of titles reported) 


No. of 
Officials PERCENT OF TOTAL 
See ee 
Vice Presidents ........ 
Secretaries ..... 
Treasurers 
General Managers ........... 
Superintendents .......-.... 
Work Managers... . 
Heads of Engrg. Depts 
Design Engineers 
Master Mechanics 
Mfg. Dept. Heads 
Dept. Supervisors or Foremen.... 
Purchasing Agents ........... 
Others 


Number of buying influences, by size of company 


(Total number of companies reporting = 100%) 


—_— ticipati i h SMALL COMPANIES MEDIUM COMPANIES LARGE COMPANIES 
a ae 100 Employees or Less 101-500 500 or Over 
— hac 
orn 7 


‘For a complete copy of this report, write Reader Service, American Machinist 


McGraw-Hitt PuBLisHiNnGc Company, INc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


Representative purchasing agents report that one contributing factor to higher costs 
is the elimation or drastic reduction in cash discounts. 


Companies Offering a Discount 


57% report a decrease in number of 38% say 3% 
Suppliers offering a cash discount “no change” increase 
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More Discount—or Less 


Reporting on those companies continuing to offer a cash discount: 


53% report a substantial decrease 43% say 4% 
in the amount of discounts “no change” increase 
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Are Discounts Economically Sound? 


When asked, “Do you feel that the practice of offering cash discounts is economically 
sound?” 
85% of the 15% of them 
purchasing agents said ‘Yes’ said “No” 


yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes 


no no no no no n 
yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes »ileMreMNloMleMalonnale) 
yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ) e: MAM 
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no no no no no nq 
yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yes ye 
o no no no no no 
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The average purchasing agent feels that the cash discount is a legitimate and 
desirable credit and collection device, and that elimination or drastic reduction are 
disguised levers for unjustified price rises. 
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Utility Box Taps 
Non-Seasonal Market 


Consumers are finding 
dozens of uses for 
plastic container. 


Ruzak Industries, Inc., New York, 
injection and compression molders (in 
plastics) decided some months ago 
that in addition to making toys, they 
would add some non-seasonal items to 
their line. After considerable experi- 
mentation they brought out a rectan- 
gular box of transparent polystyrene 
which has received an almost spectac- 
ular welcome from both consumers 
and industry. 

Department stores are having a 
field day promoting the box, about 
which there is so much to say. It’s 
unbreakable, light-weight (7 ounces), 
transparent, and attractive. It is be- 
ing advertised as the box with 100 
uses, and is sold at 69c, or four for 
$2.59. One department store shows 


it in five different departments—gift, 
candy, housewares, notions and flow- 
ers. Some show it in the tobacco de- 
partment, as a humidor for cigars. 
But the commonest use is as a storage 
box for the refrigerator—for mar- 
garine, butter, eggs, meats, fish, sand- 
wiches. 

The mats, which illustrate the 
boxes with a photograph and with a 
line drawing, to show how easily the 
boxes may be stacked in the refrig- 
erator, have been used several times 
by Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
’. Y., in newspaper copy. A spokes- 
man for the company reports that 
they have been selling “‘by the tens of 
thousands.” Mandel’s, of Chicago, 
and other stores have also been using 
Ruzak’s mats to advertise the boxes. 

Ruzak Industries foresee a bright 
future for their boxes, not only as 
a household item, but as a container 
to be bought in quantities by large 
companies. 
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Two-tenths of one per cent 
of the homes in the Troy City 
Zone don't receive a Record 
Newspaper... 


TELL Loy 
\egueet 


Brother, that's coverage! ... coverage of a market consisting 
of 122,000 consumer-buyers who have a net effective buying in- 
come in excess of $180,000,000.00 A complete advertising job can 
be done through ONE medium—at ONE low cost of only 14c 
per line. 


In the ABC 
ABC Total Net Paid Troy Retail Trade Zone 


Circulation: a full-page costs less 


431 84 than 1 cent per 


family reached 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


* THE TROY RECORD - 


* THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY,N. Y. 


THE CASE OF PEE-JAY: 
The Talkative Rooster 


BY LARRY FITZMAURICE 


American Poultry Journal leavens its more serious promo- 


tion efforts with a series of waggish mailing pieces 
“authored” by a bespeckled New England cock. A smart 
bird, this one. Has all the earmarks of a salesman. 


Which came first . . 
or the egg? 

When Ray Jenkins, account execu- 
tive, Erwin, Wasey & Co., Minne- 
apolis, set out a year ago to resolve 
the premise among 800 advertisers of 
his client, the American Poultry 
Journal, he had no idea of idea of 
the potential encompassed by a suc- 
cessful and well-directed direct mail 
advertising teaser campaign. 

Now that it’s over and 800 adver- 
tisers have received their 10-pound 
capons as a reward for patience and 
loyalty to the advertising columns of 
APJ, Jenkins sits back and _ says, 
“Whew! What fun! I’ve never seen 
anything like it.” 

Although long advertising practice 
has decreed that the average success- 
ful advertising teaser campaign 
should not run longer than a month 
or six weeks, Jenkins reasoned a cam- 
paign running about a year should be 
five or six times as good. 

Jenkins’ approach technique sug- 
gests a modern application of the 
Mother Goose theme. The campaign 
opened last March with a mailing 
introducing Pee-Jay (Poultry Jour- 
nal). The mailing piece promised 
that this was to be the first of a 
series of Pee-Jay’s visits. Along with 
74 


. the chicken 


the introduction was the question: 
“Which came first . the chicken 
or the egg?” ‘The folder promised 
that Pee-Jay, before he was through, 
would answer the question. It said: 
‘This fellow, Pee-Jay, is definitely a 
hard-boiled guy.” Inside the contain- 
er was a hard-boiled egg. 

As a gag, the introductory folder 
stated: ‘‘We want you to have a full 
knowledge of Pee-Jay’s history and 
characteristics. To put it simply, 
Pee-Jay’s component parts are a cal- 
careous shell, albumen, a treadle of 
chalaza, protoplasmic material or cica- 
tricle and a germinal vesicle. Pee- 
Jay's ancestry indicates that he comes 
from a monotrematous mammal, or 
to the layman, an invertebrate. Re- 
gardless, you'll find him a good egg!”’ 

The second mailing, six weeks later, 
conceded that “. ... first came the 
egg and now Pee-Jay is here.”’ 

When 800 advertisers in 4 mert- 
can Poultry Journal opened the gay- 
ly decorated second package a bright, 
fluffy plastic yellow baby chick 
peeped out at them and the enclosed 
folder proclaimed: “First, we intro- 


duced you to Pee-Jay, the hard- 
boiled guy. Now, incubation has 
taken place. Gruesome isn’t it? 


“With the aid of a broody mother, 


Pee-Jay now has had a birthday and 
celebrated by having a coming out 
party. Pee-Jay no longer has to be 
confined to a cramped, calcareous 
shell. Now you see Pee-Jay in true 
form—a fancy bit of fluff and strictly 
a slick chick.” 

In verse the folder suggested: 

“If you wonder what I eat... 

You'll find out next time we meet. 

Watch me grow and grow in size 

Like the ‘birds’ who advertise” 

An inner folder proclaimed the 
American Poultry Journal as “the 
Voice of the Two Billion Dollar 
Poultry Industry. Young In Ideas— 
Aged in Experience.” 

The next mailing carried an eight- 
ounce sack of candy-corn. 

The folder asserted that corn is 4 
weight builder and that Pee-Jay 
really carries a lot of weight . . . in 
the right places. It further promised 
that Pee-Jay was being developed for 
a special occasion, one in which all 
will be interested. It predicted 
“vou'll be ‘eggstremely’ surprised and 
satisfied. More about Pee-Jay’s prog- 
ress next month.” 

Expectancy must have been at 
high pitch among 800 advertisers by 
the time Pee-Jay made his fourth 
appearance about September 1, bear- 
ing an eight-ounce sack of grit—rock 
candy. The folder said: “The egg 
first was born . . Then Pee-Jay the 
wit . . Was followed by corn 
And now it’s grit.” 

“Yes,” the folder said, ‘“Pee-Jay’s 
grit is important . . . and so that you 
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Our national advertising reaches 
50,000,000 people every month! 
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Sure, but how many right 
here in Louisville? 


Can you pin-point your Magazine Advertising in 


LOUISVILLE? LOWELL? LOS ANGELES ? 


No matter how big your national magazine 
advertising campaign—the men who really 
put it over are the local merchants and 
distributors. 


The best, quickest, and most effective way 
to get them to play ball is to give them an 
accurate picture of your campaign’s local 
coverage. 


You may impress them with total national 
circulation figures, but you can sell them by 
showing them how many people you are 
reaching in their own city and trading area. 


COSMOPOLITAN now offers an exclusive, 
pin-point circulation breakdown service, 
available to magazine advertisers for the first 
time since before the war. 


This hand-tailored service gives you a cov- 
erage close-up of each of the nation’s 608 
primary and 3,160 secondary markets. It 
shows you in detail just how much combined 
circulation your list of top magazines is 
delivering in any given area. 


Here’s how it works—market by market 
across the board: 


-— Combined Magazine Circulation 


(If Cosmopolitan-Time-Life-Good Housekeeping-Ladies’ 
Home Journal-McCall's-Woman's Home Companion 
are on your schedule) 

Combined 
Trading Area Total Families | Magazine Circulation 
LOUISVILLE, KY. .. . . . 89,955 62,669 
Bardstown. ... . es, 614 
Campbellsville... .. . 699 562 
Carrollton... ... . 849 570 
Elizabethtown ..... . 1,061 1,363 
Lebanon ........ 1,021 664 
Shelbyville . . 1,348 1,077 
Charlestown, Ind. ‘cog 331 
Jeffersonville, Ind. . . . . 3,325 2,471 
Madison, Ind. . . . . 2,153 1,749 
New Albany, Ind. .. . 7,547 4,434 
Salem,Ind. .... . 995 _ 851 
Trading Center Market 110,722 71,355 
Total Rural 99,266 19,130 
Total of Trading Area 988 96,485 


NOTE: The sample breakdown of the Louisville Market 
shown above is taken from a circulation analysis recently 
made by Cosmopolitan for Yardley of London. If you 
would like to have a similar breakdown of your combined 
magazine circulation in every market, phone or write to- 
day. One of our representatives will be glad to explain 
this exclusive service to you without obligation. 


Cosmopolitan circu.ation BREAKDOWN SERVICE 


The Hearst Building « 57th Street and Eighth Avenue « New York City 19 * Phone: COlumbus 5-7300 
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How you can profitably answer the question 


every salesman asks 


—¥ 


\/' _—s 


To every sales meeting, salesmen come armed with the same question— 


In these days of rising advertising 
costs, it becomes daily more diffi- 
cult to answer the question every. 
salesman asks: “‘How much adver- 
tising support am I getting locally, 
in my territory?” 


Happily, more and more sales man- 
agers are discovering how they can 
give their sales force really substan- 
tial local advertising support— 
without losing the economies of 
national advertising. They’re find- 


7 * x * * * x * * 


and never tire of asking it. 


ing they can do this through the 26 
independently published, locally 
edited Sunday Magazines of Met- 
ropolitan Group. 


For these 26 Sunday Magazines 
provide the deepest available pen- 
etration in—not just 26, not just 
32, not just 45—but more than 500 
major markets, 40 of them cities 
with populations of 100,000 and 
over. Nationally, Metropolitan 
Group’s 26 Sunday Magazines go 
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into 15,000,000 of the country’s 
homes, coast to coast. 


Best of all, they enjoy the highest 
average inside page readership 
of anything in print — among 
men, women and teen-agers. And— 
they are seen and read by a majority 
of both your salesmen and dealers. 


Have you heard the whole Metro- 
politan Sunday Magazine Group 
story lately? 


a ee ee ee ee 
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These are the 26 
Sunday magazine 
picture sections of 
Metropolitan Group 


ATLANTA Journal 
BALTIMORE Sun 
BOSTON Globe 

and/or Herald 
BUFFALO Courier-Express 
CHICAGO Tribune 
CINCINNATI Enquirer 
CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 
DES MOINES Register 
DETROIT News 

and/or Free Press 
INDIANAPOLIS Star 
LOS ANGELES Times 
MILWAUKEE Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS Tribune 
NEW YORK News 
PHILADELPHIA Inquirer 
PITTSBURGH Press 
PROVIDENCE Journal 
ST. LOUIS Globe-Democrat 

and/or Post-Dispatch 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 
SEATTLE Times 
SPRINGFIELD Republican 
SYRACUSE Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON Star 


Unlike other national media, 
Metropolitan Group is a na- 
tional network of twenty-six 
(26) locally owned, locally 
edited, Jocally powerful Sunday 
Magazines ... printed in Gra- 


| vure for 15,000,000 families. 


Their Jocal ownership, Jocal 
view point, local editing, local 
power, add up to the greatest 
local patronage and popularity 
accorded anything in print. 


Metropolitan 


Sunday Magazine 


Group 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 


NEW CENTER BUILDING 
DETROIT 


155 MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BARNYARD FOLLIES: In P-J's stunt promotion mailings, startled ad- 
vertisers first encountered a hard-boiled egg . . . then a plastic baby 


chicken... 


what makes Pee-Jay grow, we want 
you to try some of the enclosed. You 
will then realize why Pee-Jay is al- 
ways in ‘good voice,’ always telling 
the world ‘eggsactly’ the right thing 
at the right time. Pee-Jay intends 
to visit you in person in the near 
future . . . so be prepared.” By verse, 
advertisers were reminded: 

“You know Pee-Jay and must ad- 


a 
‘That you’re the one to benefit. 
Pee-Jay adsters find sales just 
dandy... 


Almost as good as this rock candy.” 

With the fifth mailing November 
15 went a pound can of boned 
chicken, which the folder said is 
“proof that Pee-Jay is tops.” 

The folder said: 

“I’m dying to meet you, sometime 

soon. 

You'll need a fork 

spoon. 

May this suffice until that day 

That I meet you and you meet 

Pee-Jay.” 

On the back of each folder there 
was a direct tie-in with American 
Poultry Journal's 800 long-term ad- 
vertising accounts. The five major 
advertising classifications, hatcheries, 
remedy and poultry equipment, feed 
and supplement, garden machinery 
and seed, and the general accounts 
were enumerated and saluted. This, 
of course, provided the advertising 


instead of a 


and finally, as the grand climax, a ten-pound dressed capon. 


value for such a teaser campaign. 

On December 10, Jenkins began 
to give the 800 American Poultry 
Journal advertisers a pre-Christmas 
build-up for the grand climax. By 
this time he had named his gimmick 
in full, Pee-Jay Nopac (Capon 
spelled backwards). 

A letter over Pee-Jay’s signature, 
in part, said: 

“The first five visits we’ve had so 
far this year have made me feel that 
I’m one of your family . . . and I 
will be soon. But, speaking of fami- 
lies, little do the 4,968 families of 
Ansonia, Conn., know what hap- 
pened in their community last March. 

“Being a carefree happy-go-lucky 
New Hampshire hen, Mother had 
awakened and _ sauntered leisurely 
out of the roost into the bright Con- 
necticut sunshine. She hadn’t gone 
10 feet when lo and behold, right 
in front of her was a good-looking, 
but careless, huge Rock rooster from 
Rhode Island . . . Mother says she 
got her drink of water late that 
morning. 

“True, you’ve seen several stages 
of my development, even though they 
came to you boxed. I could hide in 
one of those boxes just a few months 
ago. I’d certainly need a_ box- 
stretcher today . . . but enough remi- 
niscence this time . . .” 

Ten days later Pee-Jay wrote: 

In my last letter I told you about 
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my mother from New Hampshire 
and my father from Rhode Island 
and here | am in Connecticut. 
“That makes me a _ full-fledged 
New England cross-breed. But let 
me tell you more. My 11 bespeckled 
brothers and sisters were all a healthy 
lot and for the first four weeks on 
earth we had the time of our lives. 
Then it happened. In the cool crisp- 
ness of a typical spring Connecticut 
valley morning, | was being readied 
for an operation. I even remember 
them saying something about ‘scalpel, 
ether, forceps, steady now,’ before | 


New Department of Commerce figures 
(January through October) indicate 
another phenomenal increase in Wor- 
cester’s retail sales for the year 1947. 
The City of Worcester alone, on the 
basis of the Department’s 10 month 
totals, should reach $217,720,000 — 
the Worcester market $450,131,000, a 
jump of 11% over 1946. The former 
total represents $4,032 in per family 
purchases, or $1,096 per capita. This 
huge buying power of the Worcester 
market is completely available to the 
sales promotion of your product 
through the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette, with a daily circulation in 


passed out. And, by the way, the at- 
tached picture proves that I really 
had an operation. More about my 
recovery in the next letter.” 

In the January | mailing, with an 
actual photograph of a_ 10-pound 
capon attached, Pee-Jay wrote: 

“Tt was only a few days after my 
operation that | realized something 
had happened to me. | no longer felt 
cocky but assumed a rather indiffer- 
ent attitude toward the slick chicks 
with whom I had only recently struck 
up a barnyard acquaintance. From 
dawn to dusk all I had to do was eat 


excess of 140,000 and over 100,000 
on Sunday. 


th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Pub&shes- 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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and drink and take it easy. I knew 
right then and there I was being 
groomed for something, but what? 

“Well, all good things must come 
to an end and this is my last letter 
until you meet me personally. How 
do I know this? Well, I overheard 
one of the men here say: “These are 
the finest capons we have ever raised 
and the American Poultry Journal is 
to get the entire flock.’ 

“Now I know. Now you know, 
Please indicate on the enclosed card 
your correct address so that I| can 
make the proper transportation reser- 
vations and meet you in person during 
the second week in January. 

On January 10, capons averaging 
10 pounds were shipped from An- 
sonia, bearing post-holiday greetings 
from Henry Eisert, 4 merican Poul- 
try Journal's publisher. 


Objective of Campaign 


The objectives of the campaign 
were general in nature, but specific 
to this extent: Eisert said it was in- 
tended to recognize for the first time 
the fact that the 800 firms had been 
American Poultry Journal advertisers 
for a long time. ‘Their usage of 
APJ advertising space had ranged 
from 20 to 50 years, and longer. 

By the time the second and third 
mailing pieces were sent, reaction had 
set in. Most responses were humor- 
ous. Advertisers were quick to swing 
into the mood of the idea. 

Of many letters received during 
the campaign, this one from Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm, Ithaca, N. Y.., is 
typical. In part, it says: ““The baby 
chick you sent us in the Pee-Jay ad 
is coming along fine, except that he 
has an awful appetite like the office 
staff. Please send us three more bags 
of corn (candy) to hold us over until 
your next surprise package arrives.” 

Lee-Stockman, Inc., N. Y., wrote: 
“We really think your novel promo- 
tional material deserves an acknowl- 
edgement. Pee-Jay is creating more 
conversation around here than all the 
statistics about the two billion dollar 
poultry market.” 

American Poultry Journal’s pub- 
lisher, Henry Eisert, says wherever 
PJ representatives called on adver- 
tisers who were in on the campaign, 
they invariably found the plastic 
Pee-Jay chick displayed prominently 
with the bags of grit candy and corn. 
Eisert adds that there is no way to 
actually gauge results. The campaign 
obviously has stimulated a lot of in- 
terest, caused much favorable com- 
ment, pleased everybody who was in 
on it, and gave American Poultry 
Journal, its advertising agency and 
PJ advertisers a year of good fun. 
From that point of view, Eisert points 
out, it was worth everything it cost. 
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1 Only Farm Paper 
Fast Enough! / 
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The only farm paper printed fast enough and distrib- 
uted fast enough to warrant the publishing of a weather 
forecast is The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


SSesseesscsascsssees 


a cecewocccccccocccsccccscecessccoss 
Sidtesesssssscssescsscscocsosesocess: 


The Weekly Star goes to press Tuesday afternoon. 
It reaches farmer subscribers Wednesday morning. Among 
the other live services it provides is a 3-day weather fore- 
cast by the United States Weather Bureau. 
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SSsttsessesssssssssssesssssssses: 
sssssesssssesssssesssesssscosesess 


Other farm papers don’t mention the weather outlook. 
Of what use would a weather forecast be that was two weeks 
to a month old! 


7 
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Yes, speed is essential in weather information. It is 
ad i @ equally important in reporting acts of Congress, rulings 
of the agriculture department, committee conferences, co- 
operative activities and all other developments affecting 
agriculture. 
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The Weekly Star has the news facilities, the press 
ES facilities and the editorial know-how to give farmers a pa- 
he | OE per keyed to the fast tempo of the post-war era. fi 


a. | The WMeckly Kansas City Star. 


a : LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 
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Over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm 
equipment | 
now in use is | 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


DIVISION OF THE 


Magnavox 
COMPANY FORT WAYNE 
MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Then you ore not vering the Tobax 
Industry because Sullivan 
THE TOBAC(C O LEAF and TOBAC | 
CO LEAF covers the Tobacco Industry | 
It will pay you to know SULLIVAN | 
and THE TOBACCO LEAF 


SULLIVAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


80 Wall St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., Ph. HAnover 2-4341 


Marketing Class Stages 


Practice Sales Meet 


Sales students at the University of California move in on 
California Packing Co. and tackle the problem of teach. 


ing new salesmen how to 


Students in the sales management 
class of the University of California’s 
School of Business Administration 
will not go out into the business 
world starry-eyed and wet behind the 
ears. Why not? Because their in- 
structor, Prof. Royal A. Roberts, 
and the San Francisco Association 
of Sales Executives help them to cut 
their teeth on real life sales problems. 

The current class has just put it- 
self through the paces of planning 
and staging a sales conference with 
California Packing Co. (Del Monte) 
being the source for the material on 
the theme, “An Indoctrination of 
New Salesmen.” It’s a sequel* to the 
conference staged by the 1946-7 class 
on “The Introduction of a New 
Specialty Product to Veteran Sales- 
men,’ based on information from 
Parafine Companies, Inc. 

After arranging with California 
Packing to provide source material, 
Prof. Roberts turned the project over 
to 78 class members, 75 of whom 
are former service men. 

From start to finish, the confer- 
ence had all the ear marks of a real 
company meeting. It was staged in 
the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, from 
10 to 3 o'clock, Jan. 17. Among 
the problems with which these stu- 
dents grappled are: Securing a hall 
and arranging a luncheon, preparing 
and sending invitations, selecting and 
instructing a reception committee, 
obtaining and arranging for displays, 
planning and getting a program 
printed, providing entertainment to 
relieve the seriousness of the program, 
secure publicity, and maintain rec- 
ords. 

To prepare for the conference, the 
students organized themselves in com- 
mittees. As sales manager for a day, 
they selected Martin Cherry, a grad- 
uate student in marketing. A group 
of 12 composed of committee heads 
or students to make speeches met 
with their mentors at Calpak. The 
company provided students access to 
data on every phase of its history 
and operations. 

After sifting the material, this 
group came up with a program cov- 
ering these subjects: Calpak’s history; 
organization; research, _ selection, 


sell an established product. 


training and compensation of sales- 
men; distribution; sales promotion: 
and allocation of territories. 

By careful pruning, each speech 
was kept to a maximum of eight min- 
utes. Each talk represented the 
work of four or more students. In 
addition to drawing upon Calpak for 
ideas, students selected some material 
from the marketing publications. 

Not all the gifted men in the class 
took a public part in the conference, 
Following the pattern set last year, 


some of these students remained in | 


the background, giving others a 
chance to shine. Students in the role 
of conference speakers were given 
marketing titles to correspond with 
their jobs. For example: Kenneth 
Turner was “research director.” He 
talked about “The Role of Research 
In Launching a New Product.” 

These students didn’t neglect to 
throw change-of-pace into their in- 
tensive one-day meeting. The after- 
noon session was started with a hu- 
morous skit, ‘When the Ghost 
Walks,” by Norman F. Crowell. 

Among other topics covered were 
these: ‘““The Salesman’s Place in the 
Organization,” by Elton B. Sherwin, 
and “How Advertising Builds Your 
Sales,” by Paul A. Grundland and 
Donald G. Mayor. 

“Don’t sell peaches, sell Del 
Monte,” was the theme of the talk 
given by William H. Fowler under 
the title, “Selling the Del Monte 


Idea.” William B. Murray discussed | 
“Problems and Policies of Distribv- | 


tion.” 

At lunch, O. R. (“Rod”) Doerr, 
president of the San Francisco Ass0- 
ciation of Sales Executives, and ger- 
eral sales manager, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, endorsed the students’ prac- 
tical training. 

In the audience at this conference 
were numerous sales managers from 
San Francisco area companies. By 
playing to an audience ‘of real sales 
manager, these students had the op 
portunity to receive a practical evalu- 
ation of their work. 


*See “Students in Marketing Show How 
They Would Stage a Sales Meeting, 
SM, Feb. 15, 1947, p. 41. 
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No. 10 of a Series of New York Subu ay Poster Designs. 


Subway Poster Designed by 


WuLr STAPELFELDT 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
Wulf Stapelfeldt was born 
in Germany in 1911 and 
studied art, lettering and 
even silversmithing in art 
schools at Hanau and Offen- 
bach. In 1930 he came to 
this country, where he has 
worked for leading studios 


and advertising agencies. 


Subway Posters really cover New York .. . A survey revealed that 80.0°° of New York’s women and 
Qo Q°>- 6 . . ° . 
8.9°° of the men, plus 375,000 out-of-town residents. are subway riders in a typical month . . . They 


include over a million housewives .. . and 74°C of the city’s married women .. . They all see subway 
posters day after day throughout the year 


Vou want: 


- » » Subway posters offer a unique combination: coLor—al] 


REPETITION—26 times a month; COVERAGE—9 out of 10 New York; City adults are subway riders. 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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‘9 400 Average Cash Farm 


Income in 1947 
48% more than 


in 1946 


FOR 1947 WAS THE 


As a result, the banks in this territory are 
bulging with cash that the farmer has accumulated 
and is anxious to spend NOW, as the things he 
needs - Automobiles, farm implements, household 
appliances, etc.,- become available. 


Through WOW - and WOW alone - adver- 
tisers can sell to 32% of the million farms in the 
six states shown above. No other station or com- 
bination of stations can do this same job for you 
at so little cost. 
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YAO FARMERS’ CASH income 


Average Cash Farm 


7,681 Income in 1947 


O/- mere than 


$ Average Cash Farm 
12,466 Income in 1947 
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MISSOURI: °4,853 
32% more than in 1946 


1947 CASH FARM INCOME 
IN THESE SIX STATES 
81, BILLION DOLLARS 


Gsaitit in Mhslory! 


RADIO STATION 


wow. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OOTP ap semen eon 


590 KC + NBC - 5000 WATTS 
Owner and Operator of 


KODY At NORTH PLATTE 


PRES. & GEN'L. MGR. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN J. GILLEN, IR., 
JOuUN BLAIR &2 CO., 
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wees Craftool set, for metal, 
leather and wood working, is being 
introduced by Handicraft Division, 
Burgess Battery Co. It serves those 
jobs in which embossing, tooling 
and veining are desired. Any one 
of the nine tools in the set fits into 
the grip-like handle and is held 
securely in place by the vise-like 
chuck. ‘The tools are nested in 
a transparent container. 


.12 Sportsman's pocket scale, 
tor weighing fish and game, has 
been placed on the market by Pe- 
louze Manufacturing Co. It is six 
inches long and will record accu- 
rately weights up to 20 pounds. 
The body and head of the scale 
are of solid brass, brightly finished. 
All working parts are cadmium 
finished for resistance to rust and 
wear. The scale is equipped with 
strong holding ring and_ safety 
hook. Quarter-pound calibrations 
are in bright red enamel. Besides 
weighing fish and game, the scale 
has many uses—as in the kitchen 
or workshop. It is packaged in a 
durable transparent container. 


oes Wireway, a_ lightweight 
portable magnetic recorder, is be- 
ing manufactured by Wire Re- 
cording Corporation of America. 
‘Among its outstanding features is 
a built-in oscillator which permits 
broadcasting to any radio within 
150 feet range. The Wireway 
also contains the conventional 
turntable tor playing phonograph 
dises which may be recorded on 
wire. It also may be used as a 
Portable public address system. It 
is described as ideal for teachers 
and students of speech, language, 
and music. It may be used in sales 
training and technical training 
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SET provides nine 


tools. The special 
quick action chuck 
permits rapid 


change of accessor- 
ies by the operator. 


way... 


operations. ‘The compact unit 
weighs only 23 pounds and comes 
complete with crystal microphone 
and two ™%4 hour spools of wire. 
‘Two accessories are being offered 
for use with the instrument—a 
telephone pick-up by which two- 
way telephone conversations may 
be recorded and an automatic tim- 
ing device which records radio 
programs in the owner’s absence. 


«see» OK-pass-lite, a new safety 
gadget for automobiles, has been 
developed by The ‘Teleoptic Co. 
The device flashes a bright green 
light, illuminating the words 
“Okay Pass” on the lens whenever 
a driver wishes others on the road 
to know that it is safe to pass his 
vehicle. It is operated by a push 
button. ‘he lamp itself is stream- 
lined and sturdily built. A mo- 
mentary contact switch is also pro- 
vided. 


SAFETY DEVICE: It tells the driver 
behind whether it is safe to pass. 


NATIONAL 
AWARDS 


IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS 


TO THE CLIENTS OF 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


333 E. 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17 
MUrry Hill 4-3411 


CLEARTYPE 
MAPS 


Designe d for 


THE 
PLANNING 
OF SALES 


CLEARTYPE & COLORPRINT maps 
are designed for use in conjunc- 
tion with the planning of sales. 
They represent a joint Sales En- 
gineering & Cartographic effort. 


Maps for all purposes 


INC. 
New York 17,N.Y 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 


16 East 42 St 


You won't get them for the asking—those 
coveted windows of big department 
stores. Here's a practical list of sugges- 
tions to help you work out ideas that are 
too good for the stores to turn down. 


MERCHANDISE SELLS: Manhattan focuses at- 
tention on just four shirts with only enough back- 
ground for beauty and eye appeal without clutter. 


WHY IT STOPS TRAFFIC: Zipping open and 
shut, the curtain in Conmar's display in Macy's 
window, demonstrates the slide fastener in use, 


& 


fi. 
Wy 
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How to Get Your Wares Into 
That Big Window on Main Street 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


Department stores generally look 
upon window display the same as they 
look upon advertising. 

The display isn’t just an artistic 
creation; it starts with a selling idea. 
The display seldom works alone; it 
is part and parcel of the over-all 
promotional plan. The display isn’t 
given away; it is charged against the 
department that will get the sales. 

The people responsible for the dis- 
play section of the department store’s 
promotional plan are the merchandise 
manager, the sales promotion man- 
ager and the display manager. These 
three work out the broad, seasonal 
plans and allot the windows by mer- 
chandise groups and by departments, 
often for six months ahead. 

The buyer enters the picture prom- 
inently when the subject of specific 
merchandise for a previously alloted 
window comes up. This point is very 
important to the manufacturer. Let’s 
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Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 


say that you make men’s shirts, and 
that the store’s window plan calls for 
a window on shirts. It’s the buyer 
who, at that point, determines 
whether your shirts or some other 
line of shirts that the store carries, 
shall go into the window. He'll base 
his decision on the volume he thinks 
he can develop from a display of 
your shirts, whether his stock will 
be adequate to back the promotion, 
and—if these elements are favorable 
—the kind of help you give him and 
his display department. 

Right there, Mr. Manufacturer, is 
where you come into the picture. Do 
you fully realize the value to you of 
having your merchandise displayed to 
the crowds who pass the 100% loca- 
tions occupied by most department 
stores? Does retail display occupy 
an important place in your own pro- 
motional plans? Do you give your 


retailers display material so good 


they ll be proud to use it? When 
your salesmen discuss your promo- 
tional plans with buyers, merchandise 
managers and sales promotion man- 
agers, do they have pictures of good 
displays that will fit in with the 
stores’ general plans? 

Here are a few suggestions that 
may help you in working out answers: 

1. Manufacturers use two types ot 
display in their work with stores: 
the permanent display and the travel- 
ing display. 

The permanent display stays in the 
store to which it is first sent. It may 
be discarded when the store has fin- 
ished using it in the window for 
which it is planned, or it may be kept 
for re-use later. Displays of this 
type are generally lithographed or 
otherwise made as inexpensively as 
possible. 

The traveling display moves on 4 
planned circuit from store to store, 
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Your advertising gets more readers per thousand 


ise circulation in POPULAR MECHANICS because our 


ail readers—having the P M. Mind—read ads deliberately. 
lat 

rs: 

ot ; 

. TO SELL ANYTHING MEN BUY... 

the # m 

ay 

a % That means ANYTHING from shoes to 
apt shampoo... razors to raincoats... ties to 
his q C h t h 6 tires... watches, cars, radios, golf balls, pipe 
or tobacco, cameras, shotguns, fishing rods, 
as railway vacation trips —a list without end. 
1a More than ONE MILLION circulation 


... more than 3.7 MILLION readers 
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How to Gcaz the 


Donce REPORTS 


DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


LAW OF AVERAGES 
in Selling 


“Pounding the pavement” and “ringing doorbells” 
are familiar expressions of the old-fashioned 
theory that out of a certain number of calls, some 
prospects would be located ... some sales would 
result, 


But today’s selling can be made more productive 
by reducing the range of the “law of averages” toa 
concentrated group of identified potential buyers. 


For example, a new market is created for hundreds 
of products every time there is a comstruction 
activity—whether it be a commercial, industrial, 
municipal, educational, engineering, or residen- 
tial project. 


You can have this prospect-revealing information 
in each buying stage of the construction process— 
at the right time for you to make your sales pre- 
sentation—through the use of Dodge Reports. 


671 Dodge news gatherers are trained to get the 
facts, every day, about these prospects’ plans for 
future commitments. Every one of these decisions 
means an intention to buy somebody’s products. 
Dodge Reports enable you to direct your selling 
to meet each prospect's time-table of buying, and 
slice the cost of selling all the way down the line— 
from marketing policy right through to the sales- 
man’s call. Each sales action is more efficient, more 
profitable, when based on Dodge Reports. 


F.W. DODGE 


I 


copy today. Address Dept. SM-248. 
CORPORATION 


Construction News 


Shs Gr 


“DIRECT TO THE MARKET” 


Fact-filled folder, shows how you can bene- 
fit from Dodge Reports, how the Reports 
are prepared, how you can select a Dodge 
Report Service that is adapted to meet your 
specific needs. Send for your complimentary 


spending a week or so in one city ang 
a similar length of time in the next 
Some of the most elaborate displays 
are of this type, and display depart. 
ments are quite accustomed to han. 
dling them, re-packing them an 
shipping them to the next store oy 
your list. 

Each of these types of display has 
its own advantages. The permanen; 
display permits better timing of sea. 
sonal promotions, and makes possible 
timely tie-ups with your national ad- 
vertising. The traveling display per. 
mits the building of elaborate cre. 
ations within a comparatively limited 
budget. 

2. Whether your specific display 
problem calls for a permanent dis 
play or a traveling one, be sure it 
reflects the basic idea behind the pro- 
motion of your merchandise. The 
theme of national advertising of Can- 
non Mills, Inc., for example, is the 
Cannon Girl. Her picture could be 
given to stores for window display 
in permanent form or, more elabo- 
rately, as a traveling display. 

The B.V.D. Corp. a few years ago 
staged a series of timely promotions 
through their own national advertis- 
ing, and backed it up with advertising 


and display material for B.V.D. re. 
tailers, using the same theme. In this 
case, because of the seasonal nature | 
of each promotion — such as the 
B.V.D. Sports Round-up—the dis 
play material was permanent. It was 
usable, obviously, for just a_ week 
or two at the time the national adver- 
tising appeared. 


we hi ey RO 


Size Is Important 


3. Be sure that the physical form j 
of your display is important enough § 
to get it used. Small display cards | 
are fine in their own place, but you | 
won't get a major store to build ay 
window around a display card, Con- 
sider, for example, “The Cavalcade 
of Button Fashions” produced as 4 
traveling display by B. Blumenthal 
& Co., Inc., a few years ago. This 
display forced its way into depart: 
ment store windows because it was 
too elaborate for any store to pass Up. 

The design of this window was 
such an excellent example of show- 
manship that we are going to take 
time to describe it in detail. A plaque 
at the top center told the story of the 
window : 

“The past 80 years have _ beet 
the most exciting in the world’s his 
tory. Events, inventions and fashions 
have cavalcaded at a startling pace: 
Through these years, fashions have 
been brightened by the pert ané 
pretty sparkle of buttons. Originals 
from each decade are presented in 
this exhibition. And since 1877, the 
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there's a reason 
for living ! 


We can’t promise that all our young married readers 

will indulge in such a rapid family-expansion program. But we 

on- do know that smart young homemakers and their 

hal | growing families mean more business to you for now and now on. 


art: Reach them in the magazine they live by . . . 


auch MADEMOSSELLES 


: LIVING 


ave The magazine for smart young homemakers 


A Street & Smith Publication, 122 East 42 Street. New York 17 
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A born salesman! His very first words were IOWA Territory! 


Even a child knows you can’t miss where you sell 


a whole state through ove newspaper! Yes, the ‘THE DES MOINES h 
Des Moines Sunday Register takes 67 % of lowa’s REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


buyers and serves them up in one convenient ——— d 
package. It’s just like selling a single city—in = 7 
fact, that’s the way to look at it, for the market sara | : 
covered by the Des Moines Sunday Register does 
rank with America’s top 20 cities. And it’s all <I 
yours for a milline rate of $1.66! ~ 


ABC Circulation March 31, 1947: PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN MARKET 


Daily 365,559—Sunday 480,803 RANKING AMONG AMERICA'S TOP 20 CITIES 


Basic Member American Newspaper Advertising Network 
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fashion world has looked to La Mode 
for the newest and most inspired 
button originals to help make Mi- 
Lady’s wardrobe more _ individual, 
more thrilling and definitely fashion 
right.” 

Four shadow boxes showed the 
fashions and surroundings of the years 
1860 to 1879, 1880 to 1899, 1900 
to 1919, and 1920 to 1939 and listed 
the important events of those years. 
Below each were displayed the but- 
tons of the period. In the center 
front of the window the spotlight 
was given to La Mode’s current line 
of decorative buttons. 


Tie-in Related Merchandise 


4. It may be a good idea for you 
to make it possible for the store to 
display related merchandise with 
yours. This is good merchandising 
because it builds up the importance 
of your product and makes for group 
sales for the retailer. 

Example: A bathing suit manu- 
facturer made it a practice to send 
his retailers lithographs of bathing 
beauties for display use, but he no- 
ticed that very few of them found 
their way into the windows. When 
he investigated he found that the 
people who worked in department 
store receiving rooms and stock rooms 
liked his pictures so much that they 
tacked them up on the walls. They 
could see them all right, but the cus- 
tomers couldn’t. 

So the manufacturer shifted to a 
different type of display. His most 
recent idea was to send out a styl- 
ized anchor, big enough to dominate 
the center of the window. His bath- 
ing suits were hung from the points 
of the anchor, with the name of the 
suits worked into the display in rope. 
Related merchandise such as sun 
glasses and sun-tan oil were displayed 
at prominent points on the anchor. 
Stores liked it. 

5. Put motion into your display, 
it possible. Motion stops people pass- 
ing the store, and retailers like to 
have motion displays in their window 
when they can get them. 

One example of this type of win- 
dow is a Conmar Products Corp. dis- 
play that consisted of a stage with 
a curtain closed up to the full length 
ot the window by a Conmar zipper. 
lhe zipper was activated from be- 
hind the curtain, and as it slid up- 
ward the curtain pulled aside. Be- 
hind the curtain was a mannequin 
Wearing a garment made with a 
Conmar zipper. 

6. Be sure that merchandise, not 
your name or your trade-mark or a 
Picture of your founder, gets the spot- 
light position in your display. It’s 
merchandise that the stores are selling 
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Getting out new catalogs? 


See what this organization of catalog 
specialists can do for you. 


Through Sweet’s you can get 
the THREE ESSENTIALS 


of good catalog performance 


1. DESIGN 


Scientific catalog design — the complete job or as much 


help as you need, 


2. DISTRIBUTION 


Pinpoint catalog distribution to the organizations and 
individuals who represent the bulk of buying power in 


vour markets. 


3. ACCESSIBILITY 
Assured catalog maintenance in the offices of thousands 


of your most important potential buyers. 


Over 1,000 manufacturers whose products are bought in 
the construction, power or manufacturing fields now re- 
tain this custom catalog service. Before you start work 
on your new catalogs, it might pay you to find out what 


advantages it offers you. 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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SCREENS 


Pictures projected on Da-Lite Crystal- 
Beaded Screens are three times as 
bright as on walls, sheets or plain 
white screens . . . This finer picture 
surface is the result of Da-Lite’s 39 
years of leadership in screen manu- 
facture . . . Available in 41 models 
and sizes including the Challenger 
shown above. (America’s favorite tri- 
pod screen. Octagon case, lightest 
weight and many other exclusive fea- 
tures.) ... Public demand has quad- 
rupled Da-Lite production, permit- 
ting prices lower than 10 years ago. 


Why Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded 
Screens Show Brighter Pictures 


\. Three opaque coat- 
ings. 

. Non-cracking, non- 
sagging fabric of 
highest tensile 
strength. 

>. Multi-layer Pyroxy- 
lin facing. 

. Coating fuses beads 
to Pyroxylin. 

*. Da-Lite Crystal 
Beads—for maxi- 
mum brightness. 


“Miniature Catalog"! 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
SCREENS SINCE 1909 


| DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. (SA) 
j 2705 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Iilinois 

j Please send me your new 16-page booklet 
| on Da-Lite Screen models, prices, size 
1 charts and projection data. 

1 

S SOG. 64 crcsvenesssaseeeceondeeneteeedanad 
1 

: Pigs NaGOss cccccccevececssesescececsees 
: OPPOSE « cocccccccecevccccceceoceeseeeoseee 
L GeMicavastecsncksones Zone.....-State 
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Write for NEW, FREE 16-Page 


and it’s merchandise that they want 
to feature in their windows. This 
doesn’t mean that you have to ‘‘cram” 
the display with merchandise. Man- 
hattan Shirts, for example, took an 
entire window to show “Styles that 
Bloom in the Spring.” Just four 
shirts were included, but the center 
of attention of the window was di- 
rected toward those shirts. 

7. Consider staging a display con- 
test. This device can be employed 
to get increased use of your display 
material, to get windows that are 
distinctly original creations when you 
don’t send out display material, and 
to get photographs for publicity uses 
showing your merchandise in the 
windows of important stores. 


Tips on Contests 


There are three important points 
to keep in mind in organizing a dis- 
play contest: 

The first is that the buyer deter- 
mines whether or not your merchan- 
dise shall go into the window. For 
that reason manufacturers who have 
had a great deal of experience with 
contests of this kind, such as A. Hol- 
lander & Sons, Inc., make it a prac- 
tice to offer duplicate prizes to the 
buyer and the display man. In a test 
on this point a contest that included 
prizes for the buyer pulled several 
times as many entries as one that 
offered prizes only to the display man. 

The second point to remember is 
that you must pay for photographs 
of the windows. Store display de- 
partments have no budgets to cover 
entering contests, and you won't get 
many entries unless you shoulder this 
relatively small cost yourself. 

The third point is not to expect 
entries from the large department 


| stores. They feel that their prestige 
is lessened by entering display con- 


tests. You will, however, get entries 
trom the smaller stores that are prob- 


| ably the backbone of your distribu- 


tion. 

This typical set of rules, used by 
Dan River Mills, Inc., for a display 
contest a few years ago, will give you 


| a guide to the best way to line up a 


contest: 


Start Planning Now for Your 
Skytopping Window 


The rules are simple: 
1. Ist Prize—$75 each in War Bonds 
to display man and buyer 
2nd Prize—$50 each in War Bonds 
to display man and buyer 
3rd Prize—$25 each in War Bonds 
to display man and buyer 
2. The prize-winning window must 
feature Skytop Comfort Shirts. 
3. It must include the Name "Sky- 


top" coupled with "A Dan River 
Fabric." 

4. A photograph of your window 
must be sent to: 


DAN RIVER MIILLS, INC. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


5. This photograph may be any size, 
Dan River will pay up to $5 each 
for pictures submitted, upon re- 
ceipt of bill by your photog- 
rapher. 

6. Windows will be judged on the 
basis of how well they dramatize 
the name "Skytop" to the con- 
sumer, together with its launder- 
ability, porosity, absorbency and 
durability. 

7. To be eligible for a prize, your 
entry must be postmarked not 
later than midnight. . . 

8. Decision of the judges will be 
final. 


And here are a few final pointers 
to remember when planning for de- 
partment store windows: 

Don’t expect the display depart- 
ment to do half the job for you. The 
display you send the store should be 
complete except for merchandise. It 
should be adaptable to windows of 
varying size, and should be easy to 
put together. ae 

Don’t try to get batteries of win- 
dows. Unless you have a variety of 
merchandise with a common denomi- 
nator, such as a range of plastic 
items for the kitchen, living room 
and bedroom, limit your display ambi- 
tions to getting single windows at a 
time. If a store gives you more, take 
it as an extra dividend. 

Stores like almost any kind of dis- 
play that will bring in traffic, but 
if you lean toward an educational 
display, plan it for interior use rather 
than for the windows. Display man- 
agers want people to come in to see 
displays of this kind, and don’t like 
to “give the show away” on the side- 


walk. 
Speedy Eye Appeal 


In your window display, get your 
message over fast. Stopwatch figures 
show that it takes a woman + to 12 
seconds to pass the average window. 
You have about 2 seconds to attract 
her attention and slow her down. 
“Look for 10 wonderful features” 
may be a good message for your ad- 
vertising, but it will prove too long 
for window display. 

You won't go wrong if you re 
member that Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
aims its displays at trafhe going by 
in automobiles at 40 miles an hour. 
Keep your message short to stop 
lookers. 
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From alarm clock ring to the last log on the fire, the 
Kimballs coddle their home. All day, every day. They 
feed it—three meals a day, all home-cooked. They 
dress it up—with furniture and paint, lamps and lino- 
leum. They play with it—games on the lawn, terriers 
under foot. Home is their first love, their best love. 

Naturally, home comes first when the Kimballs plan 
to spend Dad's paycheck, too. Better a riot of records 
for their phonograph than two-on-the-aisle for a new 
show in town, say they. Better a “new look’ in the 
living room than a “new look” in the clothes closet. 


And better a magazine full of homemaking ideas than 


Read and re-read by the Kimballs and 2,600,000 
other families with a consuming interest in their homes 
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he Kinbells fost lave 


is thelr hone 


a dozen adventure stories. So, month after month, they 
put out the welcome mat—with 2,600,000 other home- 
cherishing readers—for The American Home. 

For American Home is as home-minded as the 
Kimballs. It talks of home and how to run it, of dinners 
and how to cook them, of gardens and how to grow 
them, of children and how to care for them. It doesn't 
waste a column on anything else. 

This means, if you're an advertiser of a home prod- 
uct, that you don't waste a dollar on a reader who 
isn't a 100% home product prospect. You buy home- 
makers in The American Home—and nobody else. 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


BAYONNE 
cannot be sold 


FROM THE OUTSIDE 


ALL OTHER PAPERS - 14% 


and... The TIMES alone 
can sell BAYONNE 


7% out of every 10 homes in Bayonne read 
rHE BAYONNE TIMES, New Jersey's most con- 
centrated circulation. Bayonne’s close merchant- 
wholesaler-newspaper cooperative system makes 
it am ideal Test City. Be sure The BAYONNE 
TIMES is on your next test campaign. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. «© 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


eas 

the { a LARGEST 
tH? FOOD 
iy CHAINS 


Accounting for over 60% of 
Buffalo’s Food Advertisirg 


LEAD THE TREND 
OF FOOD ADVERTISERS 
TO THE COURIER-EXPRESS 


Two of the four use their great- 
est lineage in Buffalo’s morning 
newspaper. The third and fourth 
use equal space for their weekly 
merchandise ads. C-E food line- 
age has increased from 185,000 
lines in 1938 to 207,000 in 1943 
and 387,000 in 1947 . . . a trend 
which is continuing and growing 
steadily. 


REACH BUFFALO'S BUYING POWER 
thru the 


Buffalo 


Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


‘ press 


Representatives: 
OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO. 
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Shop Talk 


Gadfly to Atavism: \Ir. Robert Young, arch enemy of stand- 
patism, master of the sulphurous phrase, and invective crusader for 
better salesmanship by the railroads, broke out again in January, with 
a full page advertisement, breathing fire at the New York Central 
for its apparent insensibility to the needs of the unhappy commuter. 


"Why not," demands Mr, Young, “give him (the commuter) now 
the improvements that can be made immediately? Why not start by 
mailing his commutation ticket?" "Why should the suburbanite 
have to stand in line at a ticket window every month just to buy his 
commutation ticket? Why not simply mail the accredited commuter his 
ticket and send him a bill as a matter of routine, every month? He could 
pay for it by check, just as he pays for electricity and telephone service. 
He could save his time and the ticket agent's, too.” 


And tickets are not the only subjects Mr. Young is fuming about. 
He goes on: “While the commuter is waiting for the new dream 
trains of tomorrow, why not make the ones now in service more 
respectable? The washrooms on most suburban coaches (in many 
of which you can’t even wash) are beneath the lowest standards of 
decency. While the Central is improving the lights, so the com- 
muter can read his paper, why not order some modern plumbing 
fixtures?” 


Well, why not? It seems to take such a long, long time to recog- 
nize and act upon—the obvious. 


The specific problems of service Mr. Young chooses to discuss are 
only part of a much broader picture: that of the whole public rela- 
tions attitude of top management in some of the railroads, and the 
lack of selling sense in that top management. Until selling sense 
comes in at the top, and is implemented in a sales program which 
includes recognition of the need for service improvement, provision 
of those improvements, and sales training for personnel, no public 
relations consultant and no high-powered advertising can do a job 
for any railroad. 


That’s the big idea Mr. Young is really trying to etch into the 
case-hardened railroad consciousness. Some day, if Mr. Young's 
energy and indignation hold out, the whole industry may have reason 
to be grateful to him. Because, when he’s selling the need for selling. 
he’s working right down at the bedrock of railroading’s biggest 
management problem. 


The Wages of Apathy: If you're one of the agnostics who has 
professed the belief that the manpower creed developed by the 
National Federation of Sales Executives is pretty but impractical. 
SM can say nothing to you, in refutation, that will be half so con- 
vincing as to suggest that you read, very thoughtfully indeed, the 
current series of articles on salesmen’s unions. 


You'll find one of them on page 46 of this issue. It is a thoroughly 
dispassionate report of what brought about unionization of wholesale 
liquor salesmen in the San Francisco Bay Area, and what happened 
as a result. (Previous articles: about auto unions in Seattle, Novem- 
ber 20, 1947; auto unions in San Francisco, January 15, 1948.) 


These articles clinch the truth of an opinion expressed from the 
platform at the January conference on sales management held in 
Boston. Said the speaker: 


"Salesmen are really constitutionally against unionization. They are, by 
nature, independent and reliant on their own initiative and resourcefulness. 
If your men do take refuge in unionization, it's because you, through 
short-sighted management policies and clumsy bungling in human values, 
have asked for it." 
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The Amiable Latch-String: \loved vy a paragraph of comment 
he read here concerning a welcome-to-visitors booklet given to callers 
at the Stanley Works in Connecticut, C. Allan Cavey of Bohemian 
Distributing Co., Los Angeles, sends along a similar folder used by 
his firm. 


Bits OF THE copy: “While you're waiting . . . this folder may 
assist you to expedite your business with us introduce you to 
the individual you want to see enable you to transact other 
business . . . inform you about our company, its products and some 
of its policies. 


“If the person upon whom you are calling does not receive you 
within 10 minutes, or advise you there will be a delay, don't hesitate 
to ask our operator to announce you again.” 


“Our Information Desk is here to assist you and not to handicap 
” 
you. 


If you'd like to fashion a similar piece tor use in your own com- 
pany, ask Bohemian for a copy of their folder. ‘heir street address 
is 2254 East 49th St., L. A. 


Now You Can Get If: A list of special “days”, “weeks”, and 
"months" scheduled for observance in 1948. Available (1I0c) from 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. You've already missed Idaho 
Potato and Onion Week (Jan. 15-24), but there are lots left, including 
National Sweater Week, National Laugh Week, Sweetest Day, National 
Cat Week, and Humane Sunday. 


Banner for Democracy: Several weeks ago I clipped a full- 
page advertisement out of The New York Times headed “A Well 
Informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security.” It was sponsored 
by Newsweek. I considered it an exceptionally sound piece of copy. 
Then it turned up in our own advertising pages January 15. You 
may, by now, have received a reprint in the mails, sent out by the 
Newsweek Promotion Department. 


There's a little story behind this advertisement. ‘The copy, in fact, 
is LO years old. When George Benneyan, now director of promotion 
for the American Newspaper Advertising Network, was promotion 
and research director of Newsweek in 1938, Malcolm Muir, the 
magazine’s new publisher, asked Benneyan to write an advertisement 
that would scotch rumors that the publication was about to fold. 
“Write a page that will define our purpose,” Muir told his promotion 
manager. 


‘The page was written—and published—over the signatures of 5S. 
Winston Childs, Jr., A. H. Lockett, Vincent Astor, W. Averell 
Harriman, and Malcolm Muir. In 1940 the headline on the adver- 
tisement became Newsweek's slogan. 


‘Voday, a decade later, with America forced to assume world lead- 
ership and struggling to sell Democracy in competition with a com- 
munistic state in which the press is muzzled and the expression of 
tree thought is almost unknown, it would be hard to find a more 
timely theme. 


So the piece was again published, again in full pages in The New 
York Times, and the New York Herald Tribune, and in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, Printer’s Ink, and Advertising Age. Far from being 
merely a declaration of policy for a single magazine, the headline, 
“A Well Informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security,” might 
well become a public battle-cry. For our free press and radio are the 
very foundation-stones of our enterprise system. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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Premiums 
Plastic caps are new and sensational 
sales stimulators! Beautifully imprinted 
with your ad, slogan or trade :nark in 
lasting colors. Attractive and easy to 
clean — just wipe with a damp cloth. 
Great for such products as oil and gas, 
beverages, foods, automotive products, 
etc. Surprisingly low in cost. 

We also manufacture imprinted adver- 
tising specialties in plastic, duck, fabric, 
felt and cloth. Write for Fabriko’s 1948 
catalog illustrating a complete line of 
outstanding sales stimulators — it's 
full of ideas for advertisers. 


SUPERIOR 
ADVERTISING 


FABRIKO 1Nc. 


50 S. Hill St., Green Lake, Wis. 


Better sales 
reports... 
sooner! 


Thousands of salesmen are making better sales 
reports sooner, promoting better customer re- 
lations, providing better service between home 
office and customer... keeping a jump ahead 
of competition, all without writing a single 
report. How? With SoundScriber Portables. 
Mailing their live voice-on SoundScriber discs 
for playback at your desk or transcription by 
your Secretary, your salesmen keep you better 
informed and make more calls per day, increase 
their commissions and your company profits. 
Learn today how large companies all over 
America are turning salesmen’s report time 
into selling time. 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATIO:!, Dept. SM-2, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Please send case histories on SoundScribers in operation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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ACB offers a complete, accurate, dependable newspaper checking service 


to national advertisers, manufacturers, and advertising agencies. 


1 We cover every daily and Sunday newspaper 
published in the United States. 


2 By actual test—our service shows better than 
97% accuracy as to results. 


ACB receives a supply of complete copies of 
every daily and Sunday newspaper published 
in the U. S. each day and can furnish you 
with original tear-pages of any advertising 
you are interested in receiving. These tear- 
pages may be of (a) your dealer’s advertising; 
(b) competitive dealer advertising; (c) national 
competitive advertising. 


If you prefer, you may receive your tearsheet in- 
formation ina Monthly Summary Report show- 


SEND FOR FREE ACB CATALOG! 
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names of satisfied users. 


NEW YORK (16)........... 


Gives details of 12 research services— 
covers wide range of subjects—tells how 
to estimate cost—suggests many appli- 
cations of information furnished—gives 


3 Our 3 offices assure fast handling and distribu- 
tion to each client. 


A Service charges are moderate. Each client is 
privileged to cancel service on 10 days notice. 


ing ““Number of Advertisements” and “‘Linage 
Totals.”’ Also available are reports which com- 
pletely detail the contents of each advertisement. 


Any of these services can be bought for exactly 
the territory you wish covered. The basic cost 
for tear-pages only is 8c each when ordered for 
all cities—all papers. Where specified coverage 
is ordered the cost is slightly higher—quota- 
tions on request. All ACB services are described 
in our catalog—send for it. 


CORCASS (8)... oc ccccese 538 South Clark Street 


SAN FRANCISCO (5)............ 16 First Street 
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How Do You Uncover a Brand New 
Industrial Market ? 


One answer: Through product research. The 
endless exploring done by Celanese in fabric 
construction has opened rich fresh fields 
for cultivation by the sales department. 
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Problems are meat and drink to the Fabric Construction 
and Development Department of the Textile Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America. Here textile designing 
and textile engineering work hand in glove to help multiply 
markets for Celanese rayon products. 


Specifically, the department's sales-building activities are 
devoted to: (1) finding new applications for the company’s 
chemically-made yarn and fabrics; (2) assisting other indus- 
tries to solve problems where specific textile requirements 
are involved. While the creation of materials for apparel 
and household uses is a major concern, the development of 
synthetic yarns and fabrics (or of fabrics of combined syn- 
thetic and natural fibers) for all types of industries also 
figures importantly in the department’s work. 


Jecause of the dual function of this department, and 
other of the corporation’s research branches, many Celanese 
varns and fabrics have found uses far removed from those 
for which they were originally intended. 


‘The extent of such product diversification is revealed in 
the history of sharkskin. An entirely new type of material 
in the textile world, it was created by Charles A. Lasky, 
the department’s director, who says the weave of common 

™ sail cloth suggested the fabric to him. 
FADEOMETER provides valuable information on accelerated ex- 
Posure of dyed textile samples. (Above) Study of cellulose re- Sharkskin is made of all filament yarn and is marketed 
finement for modern textile and plastic products is pursued in the by Celanese Corporation under the brand name ‘“‘Celbrook.” 
chemistry section of the research laboratories at Summit, N. J. It was intended for the men’s wear field, primarily for light- 
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WILL THE BLACK MARKET 
HURT YOUR COMPANY ? 


Y 
ny 
Cy) 


Somewhere in a spacious, carpeted office is the high official of an automo- 
bile company. 


The sprawling factories under his window and in a half dozen other 


cities of the country are turning out automobiles—a few of them—more 
in six months. 


In offices and stores and shops across this broad land are thousands of 
men and women who are anxious to buy the automobile this man produces. 


But when they go to buy it, more than likely they are directed to a 


used car lot. There they may pay more for a used car than the list price 
on a new car. 


Perhaps the man in the spacious office doesn’t know this, but he should. 


He ought to know, too, that in the minds of thousands of people who 
are not getting his product, or are asked to pay an extra price for one. 
there is building up a tremendous sales resistance. There are imprecations 
and vivid curses at the company which permits such un-American practices. 


Some day the head of the company will know of the unrest now being 
generated. 


It may then be too late. 


Perhaps now is the time to find out what the public thinks about you 
and your product. 


\ conference costs you nothing. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 


— 
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RAYON... test tube giant 


The first Celanese* products made their debut before the 
American public in 1925. At that time the country's produc- 
tion of rayon yarn totaled approximately 51,000,000 pounds. 
By 1945 production had leaped to 792,100,000 pounds, and 
rayon, including Celanese, became established as the nation's 
second textile fiber. Today its production is surpassed only by 
cotton. 


Close to one million yards of Celanese rayon fabrics a week 
are processed in the corporation's main dyeing plant. This is 
exclusive of the vast amounts of various fabrics (of Celanese 
yarns) which are manufactured and finished by textile manu- 
tacturers throughout the country. 


such is known as staple fiber. 


Celanese fiber is a true synthetic fiber _— from a chemical 
compound produced by an intricate com 
with acetic acid and other chemicals. 


These fibers are chemically processed to form continuous 
filaments of desired size. The filaments then are combined and 
twisted to make yarns. The filament yarn is also cut into short 
lengths similar to the natural wool and cotton fiber and as 


Fabrics made with continuous filament yarns are sold princi- 
pally in fields where other rayons and silks are used. Those 
on | with staple fiber are sold principally in fields where wool 
and mixtures of wool and cotton are used. 


*Registered trade-mark of Celanese Corporation of America. 


ination of cellulose 


weight sportswear and summer suits. 
Women, however, quickly noted its 
rich appearance and texture, dura- 
bility and its easy-to-clean quality. 
This accelerated the demand in all 
apparel fields. 

Hawkskin, a combination of fila- 
ment yarn and spun filling, soon ap- 
peared as the first offspring of shark- 
skin, and because of its heavier prop- 
erties, found immediate popularity in 
the men’s apparel industries. ‘The 
department then developed Celareign, 
which is hawkskin treated with a 
water repellent finish, and another 
new market was added through the 
rainwear industry. 

Celbrook (sharkskin) first con- 
ceived for the fashion world, even 
served in World War II. It was 
utilized, in a heavier weight, in the 
huge panels, which when placed over 
tanks, trucks, etc., enabled our bomb- 
ers to distinguish them from enemy 
equipment. While the panel itself was 
made of heavy satin, dyed and lac- 
quered a brilliant red, the hem-like 
edges by which it was fastened to the 
mobile equipment by grommets, were 
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made of sharkskin. In other words, 
the non-rotting, sturdy sharkskin was 
used for parts ordinarily made of 
heavy duck. 

Nor did sharkskin’s wartime serv- 
ice stop there. It proved the solution 
to a problem in the production of 
precision instruments, bomb sights, 
etc. In the early days of the war, 
plant inspectors were forced to dis- 
card an alarming number of these 
vital products because of minute, 
mysterious flaws. Intensive sleuthing 
finally revealed that the culprit was 
lint—lint from the wiping cloths and 
garments of workers. 

When the department was ap- 
proached on this problem it had an 
available remedy, sharkskin—a lint- 
less fabric for both workers’ uniforms 
and wiping cloths. ‘The department 
also recommended that all uniforms 
and wiping cloths be sewn and 
hemmed with lint-less Fortisan 
thread. Thus sharkskin found a new 
application in the precision instrument 
and optical products industries. 

The strange career of this material, 
which began life as an apparel fabric, 


Akron, one of OQOhio’s most 
compact yet biggest volume 
markets, is worth developing 


constantly because it annually 
produces more than $350,000,- 
000.00 in retail sales, every dol- 
lar of this amount being spent 
in local retail establishments. 


Since this tremendous sales 
volume is transacted by Akron 
retail merchants and since these 
same merchants advertise ONLY 
in one newspaper, The Beacon 
Journal, it takes no Solomon to 
decide who influences buying in 
this great market. 

You, too, must do a local job 
of selling to secure your share 
of Akron’s retail sales. The 
ONE and only way of selling 
Akron completely and _profit- 
ably is through concentration in 
the only newspaper that influ- 
ences Akron’s buyers. 


100% COVERAGE OF 
ONE MARKET WITH 
ONE NEWSPAPER AT 
ONE LOW COST. 


AKRON 
BEACON 


JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers, No. 75 of a Series 
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Du Mont, tops in television, 


chooses STRATHMORE 


for its letterhead 


Pioneer and leader in the television industry, Du Mont developed 
the first cathode-ray tube, marketed the first television receiver, 
operates the world’s first television network. Like many leaders of 
industry, Du Mont has chosen a Strathmore Letterhead Paper for 


their dignified business letterhead. 


It is with modest pleasure that we add this brand-new industry to 
our collection of Strathmore friends. May we suggest that you might 
do well to look critically at your own stationery and follow so 
many examples of good business taste by having it redesigned 
on Strathmore ? 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 


Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


| promises to be a long one. Today, jt 
is even made into containers for hold. 
ing water softening chemicals. Its 
strength and non-rotting qualities 
have made it most suitable for this 
purpose. 

For another example of new mar- 
kets won through research, we cas 
consider Clairanese, a Celanese taffeta 
made of all filament yarn. It was first 
introduced in 1929 as a material for 
| evening dresses. Within a short time, 
the fabric, in different textures and 
weights, successfully invaded the lin- 
gerie, millinery, lampshade, bedspread 
and drapery fields. Constant work on 
the part of the department soon 
made it available in weights and com- 
binations which made possible its use 
in the manufacture of men’s suit lin- 
ings, ribbons, handbags and casket 
linings. Sales were further upped 


Coming ... 


An executive of The Magnavox 
Co. discusses a controversial ques- 
tion: “How much lineage do news- 
papers lose by differentials between 
general and local advertising rates?" 


See SM, March |. 


when the department developed for 
Clairanese a permanent moire finish 
as well as a water repellent finish. 

This fabric did not confine itself 
to the apparel and household textile 
uses for long. ‘Today it is serving a 
score of industries. ‘There is the 
bookbinding industry, for instance, 
which for high grade work, uses seal- 
ing tapes which have a Celanese taf- 
feta base. Another application is in 
backing for medical bandage items. 
It is used for the cover of heating 
pads and for steam cloths where fab- 
ric pressing machines are employed. 

Further mention should be made 
here of Fortisan yarn. Because of its 
almost incredible strength and dura- 
bility, it is being widely used for con- 
veyor and machine belts. 

Once an idea for a new or im- 
proved yarn or fabric has been con- 
ceived by the department, or when 
it is felt that a certain material can 
be developed which will help some in- 
dustry in a particular production 
problem, manufacturing specifications 
are drawn up and sent to the mills. 
As soon as the mill have samples made 
up they send them to the department, 
which in turn routes them to top 
management for approval to manufac- 


| ture. Every sample is rigidly tested 


to determine if the material fills the 
purpose for which it was intended. 
Presentation of the finished product 
to the sales departments follows— 
with actual “in use’? demonstrations. 
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A SILVERWARE DISPLAY PIECE—International Silver Company's 


dealers are currently displaying a 1!28-piece sterling service in 
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tac- ting, eliminates handling. Made by Steiner Manufacturing Co. 


“4 MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT TIE- 
IN—An adaptation of a color photo- 
graph, lighting effects, and multi- 
plane construction combine to give 
the rug-laying scené reality. Designed 
for Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


VY ECONOMY APPEAL—Collar display 
encircles large jar of cream. Mes- 
sage also stresses Pond's one-minute 
mask. Focal point is the “before and 
after" illustration. Piece fabricated 


by Oberly & Newell Lithograph Co, 


Fs. 
NEW. Glamorizing 


PONDS 


Holds F 


A CARTOON TREATMENT—Gallagher & Burton's second car- 
toon window features an ultra snooty horse and an equally 
upstage rider. Background consists of a yellow sunburst fan. 
E. C. Ebbesen, advertising manager, and artist Jack Staples 
collaborated on the design. Fabricator: American Colortype Co. 
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Department store people can’t be narrow in activities or 
interests. She who buys laces today may buy lingerie 
tomorrow .. . and half a dozen other lines to boot. 
Today’s fur buyer may be tomorrow’s divisional 
merchandise manager. The buyer whose responsi- 
bilities are sharply limited in one store may combine 
the functions of buyer, sales manager, trainer, mer- 
chandiser, promoter in a new connection. If they are 
to survive and advance, department store people 
must have knowledge, not of one department alone, 
but of many departments — as well as the general 
store functions of management, occupancy, merchan- 
dising, selling. 

To reach department store people, choose the 
publication which so closely parallels their interests 
— the publication that is edited for a// members of 
the team, that coordinates all vital information in 


Buyers may come and buyers may go... but in one easy-to-read package — the magazine that is the 
all this fluid pattern, two facts remain constant: key to closed doors. 


To sell the store, you must sell the team. Continuity of 
policies and purchases is maintained by close team- 
work on the part of key buyers, store head, merchan- 
dise manager, advertising and display directors, 
controller, personnel and training chiefs. All have 
an active voice in putting 7m and putting across your 
products. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Economist 


56th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.; 29 East Madison 

Street, CHICAGO 2, ILL.; 737 Guardian Building, CLEVELAND 14, 

OHIO; 10 High Street, BOSTON 10, MASS.; Rhodes-Haverty Building, 

ATLANTA 3, GA.; WEST COAST: Garfield Building, LOS ANGELES 
14, CAL.; Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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Speech Polisher 
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For Sales Trainees 


Distributive students 
get pointers on better 
sales talks. 


Want to be a toastmaster, a de- 
hater, a master of ceremonies, a spell- 
binder on your feet? 

Then do not enroll for the new 
sales speech course offered by the dis- 
tributive education experts of the 
Los Angeles Board of Education, be- 
cause it is practically warranted not 
to make the student any of those 
things. 

The idea is this: 

Los Angeles school authorities al- 
ready have so many courses in selling 
and other distributive studies, all free 
to the enrollee because they are coop- 
eratively financed by Federal and 
state funds, that graduates are com- 
ing off the line with good elementary 
grounding in different kinds of sell- 
ing, and advertising, mail order busi- 
ness, and adjustments. 


Develops Confidence 


Something has been needed to help 
the student get into the prospect’s 
office, present his proposition, and get 
out again, without making too many 
blunders. “This short sales speech 
course is the answer, and it is giving 
the sales beginner confidence in him- 
self, because the first purpose is to 
overcome his self-consciousness. 

In 10 fast, practical lessons, each 
taking two and a half evening hours, 
the student is grounded in the prep- 
aration and presentation of his sales 
material, using the Borden formula, 
drilled in speaking voice, choice of 
language, pitfalls and gestures. Ad- 
vanced methods taught in speech 
training of seasoned sales people, and 
sales executives, are deliberately left 
out. This course is first aid for fel- 
lows who badly need it. 

lhe only way to teach sales speech, 
says P. W. Thelander, supervisor 
ot distributive education, is to make 
the students practice on their feet, 
and also criticize each other. Lec- 
turing won’t do a job. 

So, it is an unwritten law that 
each student have a chance to get 
on his or her feet in each class, 
Present his case, and then be guided 
by written criticism of fellow stud- 
ents. 

This serves two purposes. He 
learns by speaking, and also by being 
alert to the faults of others. Objec- 

tive is to overcome sales fright by 
sending students into action. 
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To keep your letters out of that popular file, 
the wastebasket... put your story on a subtly 
different paper—a paper that matches the 
importance of your story. Ask your printer. 
Because he is wise in the wherefores of 
paper it’s more than likely he will recom- 
mend that you use Rising Line Marque. 


Rising Line Marque 


Vv 25% rag Vv exclusive pattern inspired 
by Italian Handmade paper ¥ 2 weights 
V 3 pastel shades and white 

V envelopes in 6 sizes 
¥ excellent printing surface for die-stamp- 
ing, lithography, gravure or letterpress 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Women in Your 
Salesmen’s Lives! 


An interesting subject—especially in Fall 
River, where 97 of every 100 local house- 
wives whom your salesmen see in the 
stores read the newspaper carrying your 
ad. Lucky salesmen! And EXTRA lucky in that the retailers 


selling your product advertise in the same newspaper. 


That makes you lucky, too, Mr. Sales Executive . . . witha 
$95,000,000 retail sales market, where one newspaper—a 
single advertising buy—ties in your selling efforts with prac- 
tically all the market's consumers and all its retail adver- 
tisers. Your Fall River sales are sure to move ahead in '48— 
if you're in the Herald News. 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. . . . . . . . . NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Here is help in selling fo} 1 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING |; 


toa 30 billion ( 


The Chemical Processing Industry in its course of producing miracle 
products naturally provides a miracle market for materials and 
equipment. 

Once each year, Chemical Engineering magazine takes stock of the 
chemical processing industry. The February 1948 Annual Review 
and Statistical Number is the 25th in this valued series. 


This is the issue that the industry has come to depend upon for its 


vital statistics. Here is information equally valuable for those who 
sell to the industry. 


Advertisers have long recognized the value of presenting their prod- 
ucts in the Annual Review and Statistical Number which has the 


widest study and longest life of any such reference material available 
to the industry. 


Sead today for reprints of the Annual Review and Statistical Report. 


25th Anniversary of the Annual Review andg § 


This is the 25th birthday of a service to the chemical 
processing industry which tells, with accuracy, 
where the industry has been and where it is going. 


policies in harmony with trends shown by their all- 
important consuming outlets. 


Here, each year for 25 years, is the over-all picture of 
the chemical producing and the chemical consuming 


Each yearly issue has sought to provide a sound basis 
for calculating where the industry stood and a reliable 
forecast upon which production and sales schedules 
could be safely based. 


So thorough and experienced are its editors that in 
years when official data was non-existent, the issue’s 
estimates were later confirmed with a remarkable de- 
gree of accuracy. 


If there is any editorial accomplishment that equals 
this in appreciation by an industry or in what must be 
satisfaction to its editors, we have yet to hear of it. 


Statistically, it provides a pattern for sales policies on 
important tonnage chemicals, by accurately showing 
production variations. Following the pattern, many 
companies have been able to plan their distribution 
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industries with important supporting data for all 
separate and contributing branches of the industry. 


Economically, the industries are brought into per- 
spective to furnish a basis for accurate forecasting. 
Here is data not only for immediate use but of refer- 
ence value from one year to the next. 


The material for the Annual Review and Statistical 
Number not only comprises an analysis of whatever 
official data is available but is supplemented by hun- 
dreds of individual surveys and becomes, through this, 


a practical working tool for management, production 
and sales. 


It is obvious that no one company could possibly 
gather as complete or as accurate data unless it were 
to duplicate in expense and facilities this 25 year old 
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»)| The MIRACLE Industry— 


now on its way 


1 dollar volume... 
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Chemical Engineering’s 


Indexes for Industrial 
Consumption of Chemicals 


As the consumption of chemicals 
goes—so goes the chemical process 
industries. 

This is the 10th year of Chemical 


Engineering's exclusive Indexes. 
They have become a standby in the 
industry due to their unfailing ac- 
curacy. 


The business of making chemicals 
for the processing industries runs into 
well over 2% billion dollars a year. 
A legitimate forecast is that, with 


present building and present plans, 
today's volume of chemicals will 
have greatly increased by 1950. The 
value of products of the process in- ce) 


dustries has risen from a peak of 11 
billion dollars only a decade ago to 
almost a 30 billion dollar business. 
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specialized marketing service. Before the war, Census 
statistics were available every odd year. In the even 
years of no Government data, Chemical Engineering’s 
estimates were invariably confirmed as accurate when 
the ensuing Government figures appeared. 


During the war much more information was neces- 
sarily forthcoming from Washington to speed and aid 
production schedules. Then and after the war, our 
editors seriously questioned the need for this labori- 
ous, expensive study on their part, feeling it might 
only be a duplication of Government effort. Washing- 
ton officials insisted, however, that in the critical post- 
war era such correlated information was more valu- 
able than ever. There was an even greater need to 
coordinate and interpret the flood of unrelated in- 
formation pouring out of Washington. 


Another gratifying result of this 25 year effort is the 
belief that it has stimulated, and, we hope, has been 
of practical help in fostering research departments of 
individual companies. We have been privileged to 
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consult with many such departments and sincerely 
hope our efforts have been helpful. 


So, the editors of Chemical Engineering’s Annual 
Review and Statistical Number have put the 25th 
issue to bed with pardonable gratification and resolve 
to make Issue Number 26 in 1949 of even greater 
value, with the continued support of the Chemical 
Process Industries. 


ABC ABP 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


WITH CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Grass Roots Training Turns Tyros 
Into Merchandisers for McKesson 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with CHARLES D. DOERR 
Vice-president in charge of personnel, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


This sales education program aims to qualify salesmen to 


act as professional merchandising consultants to Mc- 


Kesson's drug-dealer customers. It embraces instruction 


on products, sales techniques, service & human relations. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Mer- 
chandisers are made. . . not born. 

Taking a leaf out of the book of 
war training experiences, pointing out 
how hundreds of physically and men- 
tally fit young men were trained to 
do a job quickly and efficiently, Mc- 
Kesson is similarly training young 
men—war veterans and regular com- 
pany employes who have been pro- 
moted from within—to become Mer- 
chandisers (wholesale drug salesmen ) 
of drug store merchandise. 

‘The need for training has always 
been recognized,’ says Charles D. 
Doerr, vice-president in charge of 
personnel. “However, the outstand- 
ing success of the training programs 
developed and used by the Armed 
Services drove home the importance 
of using systematic and modern 
methods. In our highly competitive 
business we cannot afford to use 
methods that produce anything less 
than the best and most profitable 
results.” 

Pre-war it took from three to five 
years to train a salesman. Before the 
war ended McKesson management 
took note of trends and developments. 
They indicated that competition 
would increase rather than decrease. 
‘To meet this situation the company 
realized the importance of improving 
the performance of its Merchandisers 
as rapidly as possible. 

Since promotion from within is the 
McKesson policy and because the 
company has so many divisions 
throughout the country, a_ general 


>. 


SELECTION TRAINING PROCEDURES 
embrace the use of keyed questions on an 
application form, a guided interview, and 
standard tests to measure the applicant's 
general knowledge and thinking ability. 
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national training school was not prac- 
ticable. “he problem was, “How to 
get uniformity of training for ‘home 
grown’ boys.” 

Basically, the McKesson training 
program, which includes 9 to 18 
months of continuous training, is 
intended to develop in trainees two 
fundamentals: Knowledge and Skill. 

‘The program is the result of a year- 
and-a-half survey made by Nejelski 
& Co., Inc., management counsels. 
McKesson management selected 20 
divisions for the Nejelski field per- 
sonnel to cover. ‘he purpose of the 
survey was to analyze the case his- 
tories of the salesmen who were suc- 
cessful and those who were not 
successful—and the reasons why. 

Each salesman in the 20 divisions 
was given a questionnaire to fill out. 
‘The questions dated back to when 
the man came to the company. Nejel- 


ski field workers traveled with se- 
lected McKesson Merchandisers, ob- 
serving them at work, and _ inter- 
viewed McKesson sales managers in 
the selected divisions, who were asked 
to rate the men. ‘The answers on the 
questionnaires and ratings were the 
criteria on which the McKesson se- 
lection and training program was 
built. Questionnaires of the top third 
were taken to upgrade the sales force. 

Sectional meetings were held to 
discuss the training program. Em- 
ployes were asked for their opinions; 
retail drug customers were asked for 
their counsel; manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives were asked for their mer- 
chandising ideas and_ selling assist- 
ance. 

“In training our men to become 
good Merchandisers we are not con- 
cerned with the ideal qualifications 
found only in the exceptional men,” 
Mr. Doerr explains. “We are con- 
cerned with the potentialities that 
exist in a large majority of our men. 
They often remain hidden, or will 
not be used fully, unless cultivated 
by training methods. 

“We sell two things: Merchan- 
dise and Service,” Mr. Doerr points 
out. “Our Merchandisers and our 
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BH SELECTION REQUIREMENTS TRAINING ORLECTES GOALS for MERCHANDISER 
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INTELLIGENCE 
WORK HABITS 


INITIATIVE ANO INTEREST 


RESPONSIBILITY AND MATURITY | 


COOPERATION 


APPEARANCE ANO MANNER 


| PROPER WORK HABITS 
KNOWLEDGE AND | 


BECOME THE ORUGGISTS 
TRUSTED COUNSELOR 
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E] SKILL IN HANDLING 
PEOPLE 
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rk Nothing Beats a Drummer 


For Maleing Sales 


There is no music and a heap of headaches in a drum for 
Junior. But even a drum is less bothersome than the noise Junior 


makes when he wants something . . . and his wants are many. 


There's a cupboard full of breakfast food that makes mus- 

cles like a champ and his room is full of cardboard airplanes cut 
from cartons. A family with growing children, not only has 
necessary purchases increased but persuasive and insistent 


little salesmen keep pointing out additional requirements. 


Families are always buying. They are a constant market 
for all goods and young families in the process of accumula- 


tion buy more of everything. 


In Chicago, the Herald-American is the preferred news- 
paper of young, active, on-the-way-up families. It is their kind 
of a newspaper. It publishes more of their favorite features, 


gives them greater news coverage quickly and concisely. 


In Chicago, you sell more by advertising in the 
Herald-American because it goes into the home, reaches and 


sells the whole family. 


You can profitably influence the purchases of over 
500,000 families each evening and more than a million on 


Sunday by placing your advertising in the 


(Chicago HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING AND SUNDAY—when the whole family is together! 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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MERCHANDISER TRAINING methods are 
broad enough to meet the needs of any 


McKesson division. Each applicant is 
trained in what he specifically needs to be- 
come the druggist’s trusted counsellor. 


various divisions get business, which 
otherwise might go to others, because 
of the elements of service which we 
offer. ‘The trainee is trained to know 
that ‘service’ is involved in every 
sale to every customer. Therefore, 
he is trained not to oversell—prom- 
ising something we can’t deliver.” 
McKesson Service elements are: 


1. Availability of desired merchan- 
dise at fair prices. 

2. Accurately filled and correctly 
priced orders. 

3. Properly packed and promptly 
delivered orders. 

4+. Reasonable 
purchases. 

5. Courteous treatment. 

6. Prompt adjustment of claims. 

7. Saleable items and merchandis- 
ing advice to help move goods out 
of the store. 


credit on periodic 


Selection of Applicants: ‘Ihe 
selection procedures embrace the use 
of keyed questions on an application 
form, a guided interview, and stand- 


ard selection tests to measure the 
applicant’s general knowledge and 


thinking ability. Selection require- 
ments of an applicant are: knowledge 
and intelligence; work habits; initi- 
ative and interest; responsibility and 
maturity; cooperation; appearance 
and manner. 


Employment Sources: Since 
the company personnel policy is to 
fill positions by promotions 
within, division managers are 
to seek prospective Merchandisers 
within their own organizations. 
When no candidate is available with- 
in the organization, other sources are 
explored. 


from 


asked 


Minimum Job Requirements: 
All prospective applicants must meet 
the following minimum requirements: 

1. Age: 22 to 35 years. 

2. Education: high school. 

3. Interest: in the job and in a 
future with McKesson. 

4. Experience: No hard and fast 
rule is laid down. Men with retail 
drug experience are preferred; also 
men whose war service was in the 
Army Medical Corps or Navy Medi- 
cal Department, or men who have a 
strong interest in sales work. 


Preliminary Interview: Me- 
Kesson policy is to be courteous and 
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THE MERCHANDISER TRAINING PROGRAM 


TRAINING 
OUTLINE 


TRAINING 
PLAN 


1. PLANNING THE 
TRAINEES COURSE 


1. INDUCTION 


2. WAREHOUSE 


2. PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF 
ON-THE - JOB 


3. OFFICE TRAINING 


3. STUDY MATERIAL 
4. DRUG STORE 


4. READING 
MATERIALS 
5. TERRITORY 


5. COUNSELING 


considerate to all—whether the inter- 
viewers can be helpful or not. The 
procedure varies somewhat, according 
to the recruiting source which led to 
the applicant’s appearance. 


Application Form: An applica- 
tion form is given to all applicants 
who meet the minimum requirements. 
(Veterans of the Armed Services are 
given the Veteran’s Service Record 
in addition to the application form.) 
The application form serves three 
major purposes: 


1. Provides facts about an appli- 
cant: age, marital status, schooling, 
special interests, work experiences, 
names of references. 

2. Those facts form the basis for 
the interview with the applicant. 

3. The application form is so con- 
structed that it can be scored. This 
provides an appropriate measure of 
how closely an applicant’s background 
compares with the backgrounds of 
present successful McKesson Mer- 
chandisers. “The application form is 


only an indicator—the initial facts 
about an applicant’s past. 
Employment Interview: ‘The 


major objective is to learn about the 
applicant's work experiences, school- 
ing, early history, and current activ- 
ities, to be able to judge how well 
he measures up to the job require- 
ments. It’s the crucial step in the 
selection process. Since the interview 
is the key step in the selection pro- 
cedure, the applicant is judged in 
terms of the Merchandiser job re- 
quirements: (1) knowledge and in- 
telligence; (2) work habits; (3) ini- 


MERCHANDISING 
GOAL 


SELL MORE 


TRAINING 
EVALUATION 


1. COUNSELING 


on weekly basis MERCHANDISE 

THROUGH TO 
THE CONSUMER 
2. PROGRESS REPORT 


on periodic basis 


BUILD GOOD-wiLL 
3. QUIZZES FOR THE HOUSE 


on periodic basis 


BECOME THE 
DRUGGIST'S 
TRUSTED 
COUNSELOR 


4. MERIT RATING 
on periodic basis 


tiative and interest; (+) responsibil- 
ity and maturity; (5) cooperation; 
(6) appearance and manner. At the 
end of the interview the interviewer 
indicates on an Interview Rating 
Form how well the applicant stacks 
up on these qualities. Applicants are 
interviewed by at least two execu- 
tives, each of whom rates the appli- 
cant independently. Ratings are com- 
pared before the final decision on 
hiring. 


Reference Checking: All refer- 
ences are checked carefully and _ re- 
corded on the reverse side of the 
Interview Rating Form. 


Selection Tests: As a last 
double-check on judgment of an 
applicant’s qualifications three short 
and simple tests are provided: (1) 
Wonderlic Personnel ‘Test for mental 
ability; (2) preference test in which 
the applicant checks his preferences; 
(3) medical test. 

In the induction procedure, first 
there is the placement interview dur- 
ing which conditions of work are 
reviewed with the applicant. 


He is 


then provided with information about | 


his compensation, bond application, 
group insurance, employe 
record. 

McKesson planning to fit the gen- 
eral training program to specifte 
trainees is very thorough. No two 
men, Mr. Doerr points out, are iden- 
tical in what they need to know to 
become good Merchandisers. That 1s 
why the program stresses planning 
for each individual in the training he 
specifically needs. 

Most of the differences allowed 
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his is \Oledo 


...bringing into realization TODAY its vision of a still finer 


History was 
made in the field 
of municipal tax- 
ation when in 
1946 the good 
people of Toledo 
voted to impose 
upon themselves 
a payroll-income 
tax. to retire the 
city’s debt and provide expanded services and 
improvements. 


And history keeps on being made by Toledo 
voters, who at the most recent election approved 
two additional levies, one for Toledo schools 
and the other to provide a new and thoroughly 
modern home for the aged. 


The impelling reason for voting. the school 
levy was the conviction that the time had come 
to stop talking and really do something about 


In all its long history, The Blade has never 
seen a time which would compare with these 
more recent years for forward thinking and 
constructive action on the part of Toledo 
citizens. Toledo is currently enjoying its 
soundest and greatest period of prosperity 


= 


...and this is the 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 


TOLEDO TOMORROW! 


increasing teachers’ salaries. More than half of 
the schools’ added revenue of $1,000,000 a 
year will go to increase annual salaries, with 
the minimum raised $500 and the maximum 
$1,010. 


Likewise, the passage of the levy for a new 
home for the aged was, in the eyes of the voters, 
an act of simple justice to those of the older 
generation needing adequate care in their 
latter years. 


So does Toledo move forward under the 
compulsion of an ideal which we know as 
TOLEDO TOMORROW ... presented in 1945 
by The Blade as an inspiration for future living. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


...a period marked not only by material ad- 
vance but by enlightened thinking and doing 
in matters of community interest. The Blade 
is happy to play what part it can in the ad- 
vancement of the good city whose life it has 
shared for so many years. 
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0 
439/ 
of FOREIGN SERVICE READERS 
REPRESENT HOME OWNING FAMILIES * 


Of our 1,300,000 guaranteed cir- 
culation that’s 570,000 readers who 
live in homes either they or their 
families own...substantial families 
whose houses are valued in the 
$5,000 to $15,000 bracket. The bulk 
of these FOREIGN SERVICE sub- 
scribers and home owners are age 
20 to 35... Where can you find a 
richer market for products needed 
in the average household? What 
better way to reach these veterans 
than through the well-read pages 
of their favorite magazine, 
FOREIGN SERVICE! 


* DANIEL STARCH SURVEY, 1947 


Write for your free copy of Daniel 
Starch survey. In easy-to-read folio 
form, it proves conclusively you 
need FOREIGN SERVICE to get 
complete coverage of the Veteran 
market. 


Joreiqn Sewice= 


Published by 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
w=%s OF THE U.S. = 
1D q 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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for training come from differences in 
work experience. ‘The trainee who 
has been selected from the warehouse 
will of course spend less of his train- 
ing time in the warehouse; the man 


'who has worked in a retail drug store 
| will need less time in the retail phase 
|of the training program, and so forth. 


The McKesson plan carefully in- 


'tegrates the different steps and train- 


ing methods into a coherent program. 
A new man is trained in the ware- 


‘house, the office, a retail drug store, 


and on a sales territory. He receives 
individual counseling, group training 
and guidance in self-study. 

A sponsor is appointed for each 
trainee. He is the person who takes 
the trainee in charge and analyzes 
the new man’s training needs, plans 
his training, selects and supervises his 
trainers, and counsels and guides the 
trainee along the way. The sponsor 
is the key man in the entire training 
program. In most the sales 
manager or division manager is the 
sponsor. 

For orientation the applicant is 
provided with the McKesson Em. 
ploye Handbook, is introduced to the 
department heads, and then taken 
on a tour of the warehouse and the 
office. 

The trainees objectives are ( 
knowledge of merchandise;  ( 
knowledge of service; (3) skill in 


cases 


1) 
2) 


handling people; (+) proper work 
habits. 

The schedule for on-the-job train- 
ing of a McKesson Merchandiser is: 

1. Induction: Warehouse and of- 
fice observation; sales territory ob- 
servation. 

2. Warehouse ‘Training: Propri- 
etaries shelf stock; toiletries shelf 
stock; full case stock ; sundries stock; 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals ; check- 
ing and packing; shipping and re- 
ceiving. 

3. Office Training: Order control; 
pricing department; buying depart- 
ment; adjustment department; credit 
department; sales statistics. 

4. Inside Sales Training: ‘Tele. 
phone sales; sundries display room; 
sales department. 

5. Outside Sales Training: Retail 
drug store; sales territory observation 
(city); sales territory observation 
(country). 

6. Assigned to Sales ‘Territory: 
Junior Merchandiser. 

Related study material is assigned 
throughout the course, once an appli- 
cant becomes a trainee. Many subjects 
are covered, from lessons in lettering 
to drug store management. Keeping 
abreast of trade news through drug 
publications and manufacturers’ house 
publications is a ‘‘must.” 

Observation for a day or two in 
the warehouse and office and for sev- 


“But mater, I don’t want to be a Woodbury deb. 


I want to be 


a research chemist!” 
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eral more days on a sales territory 
offers trainees a panoramic view ot 
the wholesale drug business and the 
ultimate career for which they are 
in training. ‘They also make peri- 
odic “refresher” trips for territory 
observation. As soon as they start 
their training course arrangements 
are made to have all trainees attend 
all sales meetings. 

The training procedure in McKes- 
son divisions is flexible. Many train- 
ees begin their on-the-job training in 
the Proprietaries Shelf Stock Section 
of the warehouse. Here they acquire 
first-hand knowledge of the adver- 
tised, popular demand items. This 
knowledge is broadened by working 
the Toiletries Section and Full Case 
Stock. 


What They Offer 


The Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Sections provide trainees with a fun- 
damental knowledge of those prepara- 
tions and lines that are ethically pro- 
moted by professional detailing, di- 
rect mail to physicians and medical 
journal advertising. ‘hese represent 
prescription items that require knowl- 
edge of sizes, types, grainage, and 
storage conditions. 

The Sundries Section offers train- 
ees a composite picture of advertised 
and “buy-on-sight’” sundry items. 
These range from standard day-in- 
day-out staples such as razors and 
blades, filmas, first-aid items, tooth 
brushes, to all kinds of novelties which 
have consumer buy-appeal. 

Checking experience along with 
packing, shipping and __ receiving 
rounds out the trainees’ knowledge of 
merchandise stocked by the divisions 
and furnishes a comprehensive under- 
standing of the order-filling process 
as an important element in wholesale 
service. This completes their ware- 
house training. 

Order Control represents for train- 
ees their initial step in acquiring a 
knowledge of office procedures. Every 
order, whether mailed, telephoned, 
handwritten or typed, must pass 
through Order Control for registry 
and scanning. Here trainees begin 
to appreciate how legible writing and 
complete specifications speed up the 
assembly and delivery of orders. 

lhe Pricing Department gives 
trainees a valuable experience. ‘They 
discover later on that retail druggists 
react most favorably when data on 
sizes, prices, discounts and free goods 
can be quickly and accurately sup- 
plied. Taking over the work at a 
Pricer's desk develops this quality. 

The Adjustment Department 
training teaches practical procedures 
tor handling “returns” and “claims.” 
lrainees learn to consider all factors 
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GREATER MIAMI 
TOPS THE NATION BY 57% 
IN PER CAPITA AUTO REGISTRATION! 


Official estimates just released show Greater Miami 
with a total registration of 1 car to every 21/2 people, 
compared with a ratio of almost 1 to 4 for the rest of 
the U.S., topping the national average by a solid 57%. 


Yes, Greater Miami is riding in high gear, -- in this 
and in all the indexes by which market activity is meas- 
ured. And only one paper delivers this rich market... 
The Miami Herald... first in Florida in circulation and 
coverage, and one of the nation’s year-in year-out 
leaders in all linage classifications. 


*Dade County Tax Collector & Public Roads Admin. 


KNIGHT, PUBLISHER x* STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, NAT’L. REPS. 


Miami - A Great International Market 


“INNER 
SANCTUM" 
Hooperating 

(Winter-Spring '47) 
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MODERN KIT 


TO MAKE dung 


SHEER LUXURY 


Now Hotel New Yorker kitchens 
glow with new equipment and 
ingenious gadgets dressed in stainless 
steel! These gadgets work modern 
magic to bring you, at high speed, the 
famed Hotel New Yorker food. Your 
favorite delicious dishes are precisely 
prepared whether you dine in one of 
our five unusual rooms or the quiet 
of your own room. 
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Direct t 


Largest in Manhattan, 2500 Rooms - 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue 


Tunne 


New Yor 


| objectively so that any decision re- 


| lating to adjustments they might be 
called upon to make will be equitable 
|both to their customers and to their 
McKesson division. 

Buying Department work permits 
trainees ample opportunity to study 
and judge merchandise from the 
standpoint of consumer demand and 
acceptance. Experienced buyers know 
their local markets, and trainees bene- 
fit from association with them and 
by listening in on sales presentations 
by manufacturers’ representatives. 

The Credit Department is an im- 
portant factor in the relationship be- 
tween customers and McKesson divi- 
‘sions. ‘This is why trainees spend 
considerable time with the credit 
manager to observe him at work and 
to learn how they can offer the serv- 
ices of the Credit Department in 
an intelligent manner. 

Telephone Sales make up the divi- 
sions’ nerve-center where city custom- 
ers’ orders are received. Experience 
in telephone sales gives trainees their 
first opportunity to develop selling 
skill. Here for the first time they 
-come in contact with customers. 


An Important Step 


Retail drug store training is one 
of the most important steps in the 
merchandiser training program. Here 
‘trainees translate their training goal 
of “merchandising through to the 
customer” in terms of actual prac- 
tice. Learning to deal with people 
and to understand their reactions 
helps them to appreciate druggists’ 
problems. 

Sales observation in the city and 
/country territories concludes the 
trainees’ course of studies. They see 
how experienced McKesson Mer- 
_chandisers utilize knowledge of the 
merchandising plan at retail sales 
/meetings. After a thorough ground- 
work on the territory trainees are 
ready for a merchandising assignment 
of their own. 

“Junior Merchandiser” is the term 
applied to trainees after they have 
completed their prescribed courses 
'and are assigned to sales territories. 
Retail druggists are assured that no 
trainee is assigned until he is prepared 
to render the kind of wholesale drug 
merchandising service that McKesson 
standards require. 

As the trainee completes each step 
of his training, the following valua- 
| tions are made: 


1. A Merit Rating Report is pre- 
'pared by the department head of 
lack major department in which the 
| trainee is trained. At least one merit 
'rating is made while the trainee is 
‘in the warehouse, at least two while 
in the office. 


2. Written exercises are given to 
the trainee to determine what he has 
learned. 

3. The sales manager counsels pe- 
riodically with the trainee in regular 
weekly conferences. 


One of the most important links in 
the McKesson training program is an 
informative booklet, “Merchandising 
as a Career . From ‘Trainee to 
McKesson Merchandiser,” which was 
prepared for distribution among all 
sales departments of the McKesson 
organization, among a selected list of 
McKesson suppliers, and a selected 
list of retail druggists. 

The purpose of the booklet is to 
tell about the training job McKesson 
is doing to prepare men to become 
better salesmen. It was sent to presi- 
dents, sales managers and policy mak- 
ing executives of leading suppliers. 


How Suppliers Benefit 


The booklet explains how MeceKes- 
son Merchandisers are carefully se- 
lected and trained to serve retail 
drug customers—that one of their 
main objectives is to help druggists 
to merchandise through to the con- 
sumer by improved selling and dis- 
play methods. ‘This means that retail 
druggists will se// more merchandise. 
It explains that they have been taught 
how intelligent application to work, 
business-like manners and a genuine 
interest in the welfare of their cus- 
tomers’ builds good-will for the 
House of McKesson & Robbins— 
that their ultimate goal is to become 
the druggist’s trusted counselor in all 
matters pertaining to merchandising 
and drug store activities. 

In order to provide trainees with 
information about why certain lines 
are featured, McKesson management 
asked several of the company’s sup- 
pliers to prepare training booklets to 
which trainees may refer as_ they 
handle the merchandise of a particu- 
lar supplier. Among these booklets: 

Merck & Co.—'‘Behind the Merck 
Label.” 

Weco Products Co.—‘‘Let’s Look 
at Weco.” 

Amity Leather Products—‘*How 
to Improve Your Selling of Personal 
Goods.” 

All of the suppliers’ training book- 
lets are generously illustrated and 
the information contained in them is 
proving very helpful. 

The training problem is a big one. 
Under constantly shifting and chang- 
ing conditions everybody in the or- 
ganization, Mr. Doerr points out, 
must keep on improving and growing. 
Men with the best potentialities in 
the world are of little use if these 
potentialities are not developed 
through good training. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number: 


NEW REPRINTS 


169—ABC’'s of Effective Sales Training, 
by William Rados. 
(Price 50c 


(Seven articles.) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? by Robert S. Wil- 
son. (Price 5c) 


167—The Passion for Inquiries, by 
Cheltenham Bold. (Price 5c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
(Price 5c) 

165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


164+—How To Sell To Dealers, by W. 


C. Dorr. (Three articles.) (Price 20c) 


162—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c) 


ADVERTISING 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 


159—Does It Pay to Repeat and Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes.” (Price 5c) 
Prize 

Frank Waggoner. (Price 5c) 


158—Primer on Contests, by 


138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


163—Bigelow-Sanford Pay Plan Teams 
Salary with Two-Way Incentive. (Price 
5c) 


161—Why I Lost That Order. (Price 
5c 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


153—A  Heart-to-Heart Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company's Advertis- 
ing, by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 5c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S$. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
Price 10¢c ) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 
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130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. 
(Price 10c) 


Runzheimer. 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 

Should Use a Patterned Interview in 
Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurry. 
(Price 5c) 


MANAGEMENT 
151—Where Will Profits Come From? 


by A. J. Gallager. 
(Price 50c) 


(Three articles). 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


152—Where to Leok for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying ofhces.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) 
10c) 


(Price 


125—New York Buying Groups In- 


BRANHAM MAN 


« Why 


crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulation of membe- 
ship in principal cities.) (Price 10) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144+—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 


135—A Current List of Selected Infor- 
mation Scurces for Businessmen, by Peter 
B. B. Andrews. (Price 10c) 


117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 
Bender. (Price 5c) 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
" Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 
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Four Practical Approaches 


To Packaged Food Merchandising 


Part Il of a two-part article* 


BY FRANK L. McKIBBIN, JR. 


Relative rates of turnover a 


Account Executive, Honig-Cooper Co., Advertising 


nd relative profit margins 


determine the most effective marketing strategy for vari- 


ous groups of food products. 
discussion showing how—and 


Mr. McKibbin continues his 
why—strategy must vary. 


Courtesy of Progressive 


Grocer 


ILLUS. NO. 2: (Left) Knox gelatin, with one line of display on lower third shelf, sold 14 
packages in one week. When moved to second shelf (Illus. No. 3, right) and given six 


lines of display, 40 packages were sold in 


Shelf-spread, or the amount of 
room allotted to a product on the 
shelf, has a great influence on sales. 
A study on this point was made by 
the Progressive Grocer. To quote 
from the study: ‘This test was con- 
fined to one product, Knox Gelatine, 
and the number of packages sold on 
consecutive weeks illustrates the 
effectiveness of size of stock and shelf 
location as an aid to increasing sales. 

“Tn illustration number two, Knox 
Gelatin occupies one line of display 
space on the lower third shelf. Dur- 
ing the week that Knox Gelatine was 
displayed and kept stocked in this 
manner, 14 packages were sold. 

“In illustration number _ three, 
Knox Gelatine is shown on the sec- 
ond shelf—a better position, with six 


*Part I appeared in the February 1 
issue. Reprints of Parts I and II com- 


bined will be available March § at 10 
cents each. 
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one week, a sales increase of 180%. 


lines of stock. During this week, 40 
packages of Knox Gelatine were sold. 
‘That is a sales increase of 180%.” 

These are by no means the only 
sales influences felt by packaged prod- 
ucts on the shelf. Such factors as 
color contrast, package design, shape, 
transparent containers, etc., influence 
sales to a marked degree. 

Mass displays in a grocery store 
are especially effective. They com- 
bine all the advantages of good shelf 
position, good shelf-spread, etc., with 
the added value of being spotlighted 
in a huge stack by themselves. They 
well repay in extra sales the extra 
effort necessary to obtain and build 
them. 

Since such items do respond readily 
to pressure, a manufacturer will find 
a good premium offer will floor him 
with returns. By the same token, of 
course, a competitor can get equally 
excellent response even when he fol- 
lows with an offer of his own close 


on the heels of the first. A well estab- 
lished brand of a fast moving product 
will respond especially well to a spe- 
cial stimulus. But the same brand 
never dares release its selling pres- 
sure, for such a fast moving market 
can lose ground rapidly to aggressive 
competition. 

For the same reason, national sales 
of such a product can vary greatly 
from one locality to another. Keen 
local competition is usually the ex- 
planation. To introduce a new prod- 
uct of this type requires either: (a) 
a definite price advantage without 
material sacrifice of quality or (b) a 
costly campaign of sampling, coupons, 
premiums, advertising and merchan- 
dising sustained until repeat purchases 
are well grounded. 

The manufacturer of this type of 
product, like the retailer, usually 
works on a narrow profit margin. His 
business health, therefore, depends on 
volume sales. And volume sales can 
come only from strong and constant 
pressure of selling, advertising and 
merchandising, co-ordinated in a 
smoothly functioning sales engine. 


Group Il—Moderate Turnover, 
Moderate Profit 


The items in this gross margin 
range of 16% to 23% make up 41% 
of grocery sales. Thus, they are the 
largest single category of grocery 
sales. 

The housewife buys them fre- 
quently enough to be familiar with 
them, that is, she knows quality and 
compares prices on some items. But 
she doesn’t have all their prices at 
her mental fingertips as clearly as 
she does prices of the often purchased 
items in Group I. 

On the other hand, she has good 
memory retention of any instances 
when her family said: ‘This is terri- 
ble. Don’t buy anymore of that!” 


nT 


Such a blow to her pride and cooking | 


skill stays in her mind and she’s pretty 
sure to remember not to buy that 
product again. 

However, some items in this class, 
like canned vegetables and fruits, are 
more or less staple items on her shelf. 
They are products about which shes 
brand-conscious. Items such as clean- 
sers, cooking oils—close to Group | 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. Women’s striking preference 
for Ladies’ Home Journal is a dramatic measure of the more intimate, more influential role 
the Journal plays in their lives. It measures women’s greater interest in a magazine 


edited specifically for them. That's why, if your product is of primary interest 


to women, vou can tell more women, more effectively, in Ladies’ °"" JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 a 


in this article—respond to consumer 
promotion almost as well as coffee 
and soap. 

For the grocer, items in this cate- 
gory move rapidly enough for him 
to be aware of the relative movement 
of various brands of the same product. 
In both the fast and moderate moving 
items, progressive grocers and chains 
check stock turnover on each item 
and each brand. Most of them know 
facts such as the following: indicated 
by a recent survey in a mid-west city. 
Out of 45 brands of tea, three of 
them account for 84% of tea sales in 
that city; five of 43 dessert powders 
make up 94.5% of dessert powder 
sales; two of 36 brands of synthetic 
soap powder account for 97% of 


sales; one frosted food brand for 
75.9% of sales. 
Obviously, consumers are brand 


conscious on these items in this city. 
Grocers know these points about your 
product in their individual stores and 
buy accordingly. As J. G. Foy, di- 
rector of the Membership and Edu- 
cation Division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers of the 
United States, says: ‘More and more 
I believe retailers must realize the 
importance of ‘buying for selling’ and 
not ‘buying for price.’ An under- 
standing of this necessitates sound 
stock control, and a realization of 
fast turnover at a fair price, as a 
means of increasing net profit.” 


Parallel Thinking 


His thinking is apparently paral- 
leled by the Kroger chain which has 
recently begun pushing nationally 
advertised brands acceding to con- 
sumer demand, 

In short, grocers know which prod- 
ucts move and which don’t move in 
their stores. ‘They stock the movers; 
get rid of the shelf warmers—perma- 
nently. 

By the same token, a grocer know- 
ing only what happens in his store, 
may require considerable education 
on certain products. For instance, he 
may say to a manufacturer's sales- 
man: “But your tea doesn’t sell. Why 


should I stock it?” What he means 
is: “Your tea doesn’t sell in my 
store.” It is the manufacturer’s job 


to increase sales of his product in all 
stores by studying the techniques of 
grocers who are selling his product 
He must then pass on these success- 
ful techniques to grocers who claim 
his product will not move in their 
stores, 

Actually, the manufacturer him- 
self usually must originate or amplify 
retail selling techniques for his prod- 
uct. He tests the plans in a few 
stores to check their soundness— 
when the plan is refined and proved, 
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he’s ready to spread the technique 
to the trade. 

It is increasingly evident that the 
manufacturer must accept the respon- 
sibility for originating and dissemi- 
nating the techniques of selling his 
product as well as for creating public 
demand for his brand. 

Bear in mind, however, the fact 
that merchandising techniques vary 
for different categories of food. While 
a floor display of coffee may sell 20 
cases, and a floor display of baked 
beans only 20 cans, they are both 
selling merchandise. ‘The coffee man- 
ufacturer will stress turnover’ first 
and public demand second to the 
grocer to get display space. The bean 
manufacturer will talk profit margin, 
profit per square foot, brand demand, 
before he brings up turnover. 

With coffee—a good example of 
Group | foods—we might rank mer- 
chandising elements thus: turnover, 
first in importance; consumer de- 
mand, second; profit margin, third. 
With baked beans—an example of 
Group Il—profit margin is first; 
consumer demand second; turnover 
third. 

One chain grocery executive stated 
his policy on floor displays thus: “I 
won't display anything that doesn’t 
give me a profit margin of 1624% 
or more. I| prefer a brand that has 
consumer demand, but I do make 
exceptions. For instance, I display 
well known brands at a low price to 
prove to my customers that I am 
competitive in my pricing. And, of 
course, if | want to get rid of ‘cats 
and dogs,’ I put ’em on display.” 

‘The manufacturer must play up 
his best points. Consumer demand, 
if he is well established, and second- 
arily profit margin—if he is new he 
must offer a more attractive price or 


create consumer demand through in- 
tense promotion, or offer the grocer 


a proven method of making sales 


such as using demonstrators. 


Group III—High Profit, Slow 
Turnover 


An excellent example of such an 
item is spices. 

The average grocer takes a gross 
profit margin of 35 to 40% which 
makes spices one of the most profit. 
able items in his store. The OPA 
allowed a 46% mark up. 

But their turnover varies between 
six months and one year for the slow- 
moving spices. So, year-end dollar 
profits are necessarily small despite 
large profit margins. The grocer sel- 
dom realizes how little money he 
does make on his spices. Pepper, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, carry the sales 
load. These turn over relatively well. 
So he gives his spice shelf a good spot 
by itself, dusts the cans occasionally 
and never forgets how good a profit 
margin he has on them. 

For this one reason, if a manu 
facturer can honestly show a grocer 
how to increase his spice sales, the 
grocer will most likely listen. Special 
displays—except for pepper—are a 
foolish waste of space on such slow- 


Sat lil 


moving items. Old established brand | 


names are hard to eradicate with 
new names so far as the grocer is con 
cerned. ‘This is not nearly so true 
of the housewife, however. Usually 
the brand of a seldom purchased spice 
is relatively unimportant to her. 
The smart grocer will carry onl 
one line of spices. Wisely, he reasons, 
why carry two slow-moving items ot 
a product for which consumers are 
only vaguely brand-conscious. Price 
fluctuations have little effect on sales. 
In other words, demand is inelastic. 
Housewives seldom compare prices 0! 
brands from one store to another. 
Premiums are not nearly so fruit- 
ful as with a fast-moving item. This 
is not to say that premiums with 
spices are ineffective—a good pre- 
mium is effective with any product. 
But since demand for spices is inelas 
tic, premium returns will never rut 
high, especially on a one shot offer. 
Generally, grocers do not regard 
this section sufficiently important to 
spend much time servicing it. Lack 
of familiarity with little known 
spices, such as sweet basil, will result 


in overlooked need to re-order. Con-| 


sequently, it becomes the manufac: 
turer's task to do the ordering for 4 
grocer and to service his spice shelves 
for him. The manufacturer must be 
especially watchful that his salesmen 
do not succumb to the tendency t0 
overload merchants on slow turning 
items. Naturally, all of this servicing 
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Salesman starts at Dawn! 


Y dawn’s early light, Plain Dealer carriers are bring- 
B ing your advertisement to the homes of thousands of 
Plain Dealer readers in the famous Cleveland 2-in-1 
market. The Cleveland Plain Dealer is the only metropoli- 
tan mewspaper covering Greater Cleveland and its 26 
adjoining counties with 141* busy cities and towns. Your 
message reaches two buying markets of nearly equal sales 
volume at one exclusive, low-cost coverage. Whatever you 
manufacture or sell, the Cleveland Plain Dealer will help 


assure the success of your marketing operation. 


*Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN wa C L E V E  # A N D 
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THE P. D. STANDS FOR 
Planned Distribution 


Do you know the localities in this 
market that will buy most of your 
goods? Do you know the shortest 
cut to your biggest volume of sales? 


The Plain Dealer Market Survey 
department can answer these ques- 
tions and others pertaining to your 
business.Call or writeyour P.D. rep- 
resentative for an appointment to 
receive this individualized service. 


i PLAIN DEALER 


= a Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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WITHOUT 
INCREASING 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


BUDGET ? 


Artkraft* dealer signs can make 
your national advertising 5 times 
as effective—can increase your 
sales 14.6% **, Furthermore, since 
they continue working years after 
they have paid for themselves— 
by investing only 10% of your ad- 
vertising budget annually in dealer 
signs, the fifth year you have the 
equivalent of an appropriation 
114, times as great as your actual 
expenditure. 


THEIR ENTHUSIASM IS OUR REWARD 


We constantly receive unsolicited 
letters of praise for our product from 
our many customers, They tell us 
that we are producing the finest signs 
ever and at the lowest costs they’ve 
enjoyed at any time. For over a 
quarter century we have regularly 
served leading merchandisers includ- 


* Porcel-M-Bos'd letters raised out 
of heavy sheet steel. 75% more 
attractive and legible. 


e All-welded 


electro-galvanized 
frame, 


* Bonderized and baked synthetic 
enamel or porcelain finish. 


e No exposed bolts, 


* Removable’ streamlined front 
end permits access for servicing 
without use of tools, 


* Rugged copper bus bar replaces 
ordinary cable, 


——-— THEY LAST BECAUSE THEY'RE MADE THAT WAY!——— 


Exclusive Underwriter approved features include: 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ing Westinghouse, Frigidaire, Delco- 
Heat, Shell, A & P, Pittsburgh Paints, 
Lowe Brothers Paints, Dupont and 
many others. 


Certified audited records show Art- 
kraft* signs to be 999/1000 perfect 
over a period of years. 


e First positive tube mounting. 
Tube sections rest on (not 
against) tube supports, provid- 
ing a definite centering where 
tubes enter the sign. Makes un- 
sightly bushings unnecessary. 


e A heavy duty phosphor bronze 
spring clip on the end of the 
electrode has a fork-like end 
opening for positive contact 
with the bus bar and easier re- 
moval for service. 


* Cold cathode fluorescent tube 
grid illuminates dealer’s name 
panel, eliminating lamp _re- 
placements, 


Write for literature and instructions on how to set up a successful dealer 


sign program, 


1000 E. Kibby Street 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Y 


SIGNS OF 


LONG LIFE* 
FOR ( 


QUANTITY 
BUYERS 


NAME 
*Trademarks Reg. U. S. 
Pat. of. FIRM 
**Preved by actual audit- 
ed research. ——— CITY 
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THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE ARTKRAF T* 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


1000 E. Kibby S#., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Please send, without obligation, details on Artkraft* signs. 


) We are Interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 


) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd store front signs, 


TREE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EHH EEE EEEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EES 


SIGN COMPANY 


by salesmen makes for a high manu- 
facturer’s selling cost. 


However, there are items in this 7 


Group III that offer much greater 
sales potential than spices—items with 
a more elastic demand. That is why : 
even here one finds private brand 
competition, such as A & P’s faa 
Page preserves, etc. 

Jam and jelly, candy and peanut 
butter have good profit margins with [ 
a better turnover than spices. Such 
items a grocer is wise to push—as a 2 


- 


category. They are excellent items 
to which to tie a fast moving related 
item: crackers with jelly, for instance. 
The fast mover attracts because it is 
well known, often purchased and its 
low profit margin is offset by the good 
margin on the related slow moving, 
high profit item. ; 

By the same token, the slow mover 
has its sales increased because it is 
tied to a fast moving, demand prod- 
uct. Both benefit by complementing 
each other. 

The high profit, slow turn prod- 
ucts offer a rich field of related item 
ideas. Any time a manufacturer of a 
good moving product can tie up his | 
sales to move a slow turning high | 
profit item, the grocer will generally ) 
listen. 


Group IV—Exceptions: Good 
Profit and Good Turnover 


An item such as this sounds like a 
gold mine. It can be. 

Under this category come such 
things as fresh produce, fresh meat, 
some dry beans, soft drinks, candy, 
gum, etc. It can in some cases include 
such products as jam and jelly, pea 
nut butter, etc. 

Smart grocers know these items are | 
profitable. ‘They put candy and gum 
near the check-out stand. They fea 
ture their produce section by putting 
it in front of the store and by dra 
matizing it with mirrors, color, pre- 
packaging, specials, etc. 

Since the war they have been some- 
what slow in featuring soft drinks 
because the sugar shortage, until re 
cently, curtailed production. How- 
ever, the more aggressive retailers are 
already putting bottled beverages out 
in front again. On the other hand, 
there are “sleepers” like some vat'- 
eties of dry beans on which even the| 
grocer may not realize the potential. | 

This is particularly true of dry} 
beans because there have been no na-§ 
tional manufacturers in the field who 
do consistent national consumer ad- 
vertising to make housewives brand- 
conscious. Consequently, the grocer 
has not been educated to feature 
them as he has been by national mat- 
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ANOTHER 
PREDICTION! 


1947 retail sales 
in Los Angeles 
will exceed 


$4,500,000,000 | 
Think of this— 


residents of the Los Angeles 


retail trading area 


annually spend more over retail counters 
than do the residents 
of the entire state of Massachusetts! 


To reach this tremendous 


market, rely on its years long favorite evening 


newspaper—the Herald-Express 


} 
PRESS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 


4 ee® 
fF HeERALD-E* 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 
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AMERICAN NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 
4254 West Arthington, Chicago 24, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us this booklet. 
Name 
Address 


Town 
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ufacturers and advertisers of other 
products. 

Yet some dry beans have a turn- 
over as high as once a week with a 
gross profit margin around 22%. In 
good stores, bottle drinks have a turn- 
over of about 50 times a year with 
margins of 22% to 334%4%—a profit- 
able item for any grocer to feature. 

Just as these are profitable items 
for retailers, they can also be good 
money makers for manufacturers and 
distributors. Consequently, in some 
fields the number of brands is stag- 
gering and out of proportion to con- 
sumer demand. One super market 
into which I walked, had an exten- 
sive section of bottled drinks stacked 
in their original shipping cases in 
a disorderly display. There were at 
least 20 different brand names. 

A better organized super market 
had an equally extensive section de- 
voted to beverages. But the brands 
handled totaled only eight. The sec- 
ond grocer does a good deal more 
business than the first. But he does 
it with about one-third the brands. 


Intensive Promotion 


Thus, in a competitive field such 
as soft drinks, the manufacturer must 
maintain intensive selling pressure 
and promotion not only on the con- 
sumer but also on the dealer. ‘The 
slightest cranny in his defense or 
offense will quickly be seized upon 
by competitors. 

Undoubtedly this explains why 
soft drink companies figure 15% of 
their dollar sales must be plowed back 
into advertising and promotion. 

Promotion varies for items in 
Group IV. To the housewife, some 
are familiar by brand names, others 
less so. For instance, she buys dry 
beans with little regard for brand 
names. But she is highly brand-con- 
scious on candy bars and soft drinks. 

Merchandising must, therefore, be 
keyed to the nature of the product 
rather than its profit margin. Thus, 
soft drinks would require the promo- 
tional techniques of Group I, hard 
candy could use those of Group III. 

The unusual advantage enjoyed 

by products in Group IV is, of course, 
the high net profit possibilities they 
offer the grocer and the manufacturer. 
Many a grocer may know this and 
yet not realize its full implications. 
However, knowing it even in part, he 
will readily assent to plans that offer 
him genuine promise of stepping up 
sales, 
Fast turn, low profit items are 
familiar to consumer and to retailer 
alike, They are sensitive to promo- 
tion. Biggest sales asset is their high 
rate ot turnover. 
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Rurally Rich 
Politically Powerful 


East Lansing, Mich. 


OHIO FARMER 
1013-E Rockwell Avenue 
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There aren’t many landing fields in Pennsylvania 
—just fields of grain, tobacco, truck crops 

and dozens of other money crops—942,000 
dairy cows, 20,321,840 chickens. Pennsylvania 
farm folks do most of their diversified 

farming with two feet on the ground. 


Here’s a mighty good place to look for a big 
portion of tomorrow’s sales—solid, comfortably- 
fixed farm families that live well year after 
year. Progressive folks who buy 

quality products like yours. 


Go direct to these well-to-do farm families 

at minimum cost in the Pennsylvania Farmer 
. .. the top-favorite farm paper of 71% of 
Pennsylvania’s farmers. You'll find they 

will warm up fast to new products that are 
introduced by this old friend. For information 
on all 3 papers address Cleveland office. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Syracuse... 
an Important Cog 
in Easy’s 
Wheel of Progress’’ 


says H. Paul Nelligan, President 
Easy Washing Machine’ Corporation 


“From a funnel-on-a-stick to a modern, double-action spindrier and a household word 
the nation over! That's Easy Washer’s 71-year history of progress in Syracuse . . . and to Syracuse 


goes a good share of credit. 


“To Easy Washer, Syracuse means ready access to world markets by air, canal, railroad 
and highway. To Easy Washer, Syracuse means efficient, economical sources of local supply made 
available by 415 diversified industries. Located in one of America’s wealthiest dairying regions, 
Syracuse provides the self-sufficient economy . . . the market stability and stamina which industry 
needs to grow on. 


“Today, with our employment more than doubled since 1941, Easy Washer is proud 
to be a steady contributor toward Syracuse’s big $3,000,000 weekly industrial payroll which 


consistently sets a record pace in retail sales.” 


The SYRACUSE Market Can Serve YOU, too! 


Whether you're launching a test campaign or planning expansion of your present 


sales operation, this proven market assures maximum effectiveness. 


For Complete Market Coverage 
at ONE LOW COST... 


UY SYRACUSE HERALD-JOURNAL (Daily) 
van auemess 2 SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN (Sunday) 


IS LOCAL" National Representatives: Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc 


Hub of the Empire State — A City of Diversified Industry 
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The moderate turnover, moderate 
profit items are relatively less fa- 
miliar to consumer and retailer. How- 
ever, many items in this inbetween 
category respond well to promotion. 
Most desirable goal is to achieve good 
turnover at a fair profit. 

The high profit, slow turnover 
group is a class of items on which 
promotion is slow to take hold. Play 
up the profit angle. Help the re- 
tailer sell more at this high profit, 
and he will welcome your aid. 

High profit, high turnover items 
are exceptional. A good number are 
very competitive, like soft drinks. 
The promotion of each is hard to 
categorize. Depending on the product, 
use techniques generally outlined for 
Groups I, II and III. 

One must be very careful in draw- 
ing conclusions concerning the pro- 
motion of the various groups listed 
here. 

For instance, it would be incorrect 
to say that all items in the fast turn- 
over group—since they are sensitive 
to promotion—are, therefore, well 
promoted. It would be logical to 
assume that at least one manufacturer 
in each of these fields would be a well 
established and consistent advertiser. 
Such is not always the case. 


Room for Promotion 


Actually, there is reason to believe 
that there is still much room for pro- 
motion among the relatively sensi- 
tive products. While certainly far 
from conclusive evidence, speculate 
on these facts: 

% of users who 
‘‘don’t know”’ 
what brand they 
buy or have no 


Item brand _ preference 
Cake mix 14.4 
Vegetable juices 

(except tomato) 30.5 
Prune juice 16.7 
Cream cheese 23.7 
Sugar 15.4 
Tuna, canned 22.4 
Salmon, canned 33.7 
Dog food 15.4 


Town and Source—Indianapolis— 


The Indianapolis Star. 


Fresh frosted foods ; 
Orange juice 13.9 
Grapefruit juice 10.6 
Orange and grapefruit 

; juice blended 17.2 
Cheese spread 10.5 
luna, canned 23.4 
Dry peas 21.3 
Dry beans 29.6 


Town and Source—Milwaukee— 
The Milwaukee Journal. 
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In going over a list of products 
that show a fairly large per cent of 
“no brand preference” people, one 
would expect to find the seldom 
purchased items like baking powder, 
and spice. Yet, one of the items in 
the above listing, sugar, is an often 
purchased, fast turnover product that 
should be well promoted. In this 
case, it was controlled by the Gov- 
ernment for so much longer than 
other foods that advertising was 
sharply curtailed. That undoubtedly 
is part of the reason why 15.4% of 
Indianapolis shoppers said: “I don’t 
care what brand I buy.” 

Remaining items in this listing are 
all in the moderate profit, moderate 
turnover category. ‘They are items 
that will respond to promotion. Some 
of them, like cake mix, canned dog 
food, salmon and tuna have been in 
short supply. Advertising pressure 
has been eased. Does this explain 
the large number of users who 
“don’t care what brand they buy?” 

The high ‘“‘don’t know” figures on 
some items may result from lessened 
advertising during the war and con- 
sequent lack of brand-consciousness. 
However, items on which there had 


been much pre-war promotiou—in 
other words, items which have al- 
ways been heavily and consistently 
pushed—proved their great public 
acceptance when they returned to the 
post-war grocer’s shelf. 

Red Heart Dog Food in cans, for 
instance. The owner of a large super 
market told me that when Red Heart 
in cans was offered to him for the 
first time after the war, he was hesi- 
tant about buying in his former huge 
quantities. Because it had been off 
the shelf for so long, he felt it would 
sell more slowly than pre-war. He 
purchased only five cases as a Starter. 
He stocked his shelves. Within 
three hours on one day, he had sold 
the entire five cases from his shelves 
and needed more—an excellent exam- 
ple of the strong demand that asserts 
itself when promotion has been heavy 
and effective. 

One conclusion seems certain: no 
matter how often an item is pur- 
chased, no matter what margin of 
profit it carries, no matter how 
scarce, the manufacturer who expects 
to sell his own brand in the future 
must continually advertise and pro- 
mote it now. 


Queen 
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business houses. 


Salesmen's Sales Salvos 


Back-to-selling is a little grim- 
mer for the regional salesman, 
covering the Western states, out 
, of Seattle, San 
Angeles. He has to meet competi- 


Now that argument has been implemented in a special statistical 
study for salesmen traveling out of Los Angeles. ‘Money 
Talks!” is the title, and it tells what money says. 

The Colorado housewares buyer knows cattle. There are 
figures showing how much beef, pork and mutton on the hoof 
Los Angeles bought in Colorado last year. 

The Oregon jobber clearly pictures the effect of money in 
his territory when people sell their apples, butter or lumber. 

These figures were compiled by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, exclusively for sales people. Sources: Federal State 
Market News Service, Los Angeles Grain Exchange and Union 
Stockyards, agricultural experts of that and neighboring 
counties, the railroad companies, and numerous Los Angeles 


Francisco, Los 


tion from older industrial 
centers in the East, and also 
the keen rivalry between 
Western industrial centers. 
“We buy a lot 

from you—why not 

spend some money 

with us?” has al- 

ways been a con- 
vincing sales argu- 

ment with the 
Western merchant. 
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SO 


litorial 
screening gives you for 
skates and sleds and build- 
ing blocks, soap for behind 
ears, brushes for grimy 
fingernails, books and radios 


What a market e 
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7o've probably observed that a lot of 
magazines are sold to you on the basis 


of service features. 


Doubtless you've also noticed that when 
they’re sold to the public it’s the latest 
spellbinder or romance or expose that gets 


the big play. 


Now, we have nothing against romantic 
tales. They make a wonderful way to fill 


an idle hour or two. 


But right from our first issue we proved an 
important point: the pleasant people we 
wrote for took to 100° service, cover to 
cover, like ducks to water. The very same 
thing that advertisers want can and does 
sell our kind of magazine! 


That leaves us with a very simple path. 


CIRCULATI9,, oveR 3,000,006 


Attias List Soe Magacine 


15, 1948 


e keep both feet 


in the same track 
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We sell readers and advertisers exactly the 


same thing — 100% service. 


It works with the public — to the tune of 
attracting over 3,000,000 families every 
month. It works for advertisers. For the 
last two years running they’ve given BH&G 
the biggest percentage increase in linage of 


any major magazine. 


The value to advertisers lies in the fact that 
100% service articles screen from the general 
run of population only the families whose 
big interest is better living in a better home 
3.000.000 of them 
money to enjoy a hind of living way above 


— over who have the 


average. 

If you are interested in this huge market, 
screened for interest and income, hear the 
whole story from the BHU&G representative 
the next time he calls. 


and Gardens 
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BY FRANK A. WATTS 
Sales Manager, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Neighborly Gab-Fests for Farmers Find 


New Buyers for Humble Oijil 


Rural folk are glad to come to these farm meetings. They 


share a hearty barbecue dinner, see an educational film, 
and hear helpful talks by agricultural experts. The meet- 


ings are an earthy and practical type of sales promotion. 


Making friends with farmers is 
one of the important sales promotion 
activities of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Houston, Tex. Mechanization 
of agriculture has greatly increased 
farm use of Humble products, so the 
company has added a farm represent- 
ative to its sales department and holds 
Humble Farm Meetings—semi-social 
get-togethers full of friendliness, en- 
tertainment, farm education and good 
food—in various ‘Texas communities. 

These Humble Farm Meetings 
work both ways: Invited farmers and 
their families get ideas for better 
farm operation. The company sales 
representatives make new friends, 
compile market data about their 
guests’ farms, promote Humble prod- 
ucts. Everybody enjoys a barbecue. 

Every session includes talks and 
motion pictures to encourage im- 
proved farming practices that result 
in better profits. Guests get better 
acquainted not only with the familiar 
Humble fuels and lubricants but 
also with Rust-Ban to prevent rust 
damage to farm machinery and Hum- 
ble 35% DDT Concentrate to pro- 
tect livestock against losses from in- 
sect pests. 
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Fifteen Humble Farm Meetings 
were held during the last eight 
months of 1947, with an average at- 
tendance of 400 men, women and 
children. All meetings were held at 
night; usually in schools, community 
auditoriums or other halls large 
enough to accommodate the crowds. 
On the few occasions when outdoor 
meetings were held, alternate indoor 
space was arranged for in advance 
as a precaution against bad weather. 
Only once during the year was it 
necessary to move a meeting indoors 
because of rain, and that caused very 
little change of plans, because the 
meeting was merely moved into a 
school building from the — school 
grounds. 

The Humble company’s local bulk 
agents, with cooperation from the 
special farm representatives and other 
members of the sales staff, make ar- 
rangements for the meetings to be 
held in their territories. The time 
and place for the meetings are 
planned with care, to avoid conflict 
with other community affairs, and 
with consideration for the season and 
status of the farmers’ crops. 

When a meeting has been sched- 


uled, the home office sends the Hun: 
ble agent a complete set of sugges 
tions, setting forth the best methods 
of procedure. ‘The company furnishe: | 
printed double postcard invitations, 7 
which the agent mails to the farm | 
families in his area. From the re | 
turns he is able to make a fairly 7 
accurate estimate of the size of the | 
crowd that will attend the meeting. 7) 
The agent also sees to it that the | 
meeting is publicized in local news ) 
papers and by personal invitations. 7 

At a typical Humble Farm Meet- ) 
ing, the guests are welcomed upon | 
arrival by the local agent, his associ- | 
ates, and other representatives of the j 
company’s sales staff. The special 9 
farm representative from the home 
office attends every meeting and as 
sists in conducting the programs. 

As each farmer arrives, he is asked 
to fill out a door prize card. The 
questions on the card ask the farm- 
er’s name and address, location of his 
farm or ranch, whether he is a tractor 
owner, and what make and model o! 
tractors he uses. A line on the card 
also reminds the farmer that the 
Humble agent will furnish him lu 
brication charts for his tractors. 

After the filled-in cards have been | 
used in the drawings for prizes later 
in the program, the commission agent 
saves them for his files. He uses the 
information on the cards for future 
solicitations and also adds the names 
to the mailing list of the companys 
monthly farm publication, Farm 
Femily. 
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Preference: lested a 


Original research by Stern on PREFERENCES brochures, self-mailers or any other format now 
IN INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE reveals with un- being used or proposed. 


common clarity what physical characteristics in 


<o 


ee 


FACTS...FACTS...FACTS 


you offer your products and/or services. Facts on HOW best to present the exciting 
story of your business to your customers and 


such literature are preferred by men to whom 


Here, for the first time in the history of industrial would-be customers are now yours for the 


literature, you discover a clear-cut mandate to asking. You can apply these facts to your next 


turn thumbs down on rule-of-thumb printing. job of printing—even to one that may already 


For now you can apply the Preference-Tested be well along in the planning stage. Simply 
printing formula to your own industrial litera- check or specify the type of work involved, 
ture —catalogs, booklets, house magazines, add name and address and mail coupon below. 


S duran dL SRarn + Cowmto ann » un 


Printers Since 1871 + Sixth & Cherry Streets * Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. * 755 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


EDWARD STERN & COMPANY, INC. (Dept. 15) ° 
Sixth & Cherry Sts., Phila. 6, Penna. rs 
Gentlemen: ° 
Put us down.for a call from one of your Printing Planners to discuss (without obligation) . 
the application of PREFERENCES in the production of: a 
(1) ANNUAL REPORTS [) DEALER MATERIAL CL) PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL i 

(1) CALENDARS (1) EMPLOYEE BOOKLETS () PUBLIC RELATIONS PRINTING 
PREFERENCE- O) CATALOGS (1 HOUSE MAGAZINES © TECHNICAL BOOKLETS ’ 
TESTED OTHER . ee —_ " — e 
FOR When wanted: Rush —________, Within a Week __-_,, Within a Month —____ ° 
o 

MAXIMUM Name Position 

+ 
MPACT Street City State ° 
* 
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As each farmer fills in the regis- 
tration card, he is handed an envelope 
package containing helpful literature 


and advertising pieces. <A _ typical 
package will contain a “Jot It Down” 
book, which is a handy farm record 
book for the entire family; a booklet 
answering “Questions Farmers Are 
Asking About High Compression ;” 
a pamphlet on DDT Concentrate; 
and a copy of the current issue of 
“Farm Family.” 

When the guests have assembled, 
the local commission agent, acting as 
master of ceremonies, introduces the 


A Remarkable Aid 
to Modern 
Salesmen 


* Convenient 


* Economical 


Humble personnel present. Usually 
a member of the sales department 
gives a brief welcoming talk and out- 
lines the purposes of the meeting. 
The local agent then introduces 
the county agricultural agent, voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, and any 
other agricultural agency members 
present. One of these agricultural 


leaders usually makes a brief talk, 
part of which is devoted to the im- 
portance of the oil industry to modern 
mechanized farming. 

A comedy movie, usually an ani- 
mated cartoon, is shown next. 


This 


The New DUAL SPEED 


MOVIE-MITE 


Projector for both Silent and Sound 16mm Films 


Portable... 
contains everything needed for complete show—projector, 
table top screen, speaker, cords, take-up reel, and has extra 
space for lamps and incidentals. 


Ideal for smaller group showings. 
may be used for larger audiences of 80-100 people. 


weights only 271. pounds, complete. Single case 


Larger, standard screen 
Shows 


perfect picture 6 ft. wide in darkened room. 


Movie-Mite is made of best quality die-cast and precision 


machined parts. 


Simplicity is the outstanding feature. In 


PRIZES: 


farms. 


Cards 
They're 


data on 
drawings. 


contain 
used for 


is followed by the showing of the 
feature educational movie. 

During the 1947 series of farm 
meetings, three educational films were 
shown. “Magic in Agriculture,” 
which was presented at several of the 
meetings, shows the growing impor- 
tance of agriculture to industry 
through chemurgy. Another popular 
film is “This Is Our Land,” a well- 
prepared movie showing the impor- 
tance of soil conservation practices 
and the benefits to be gained from 
a well-planned soil conservation pro- 
gram. “Patterns For Progress,” the 
third feature film used in the meet- 
ings, shows how modern farm ma- 
chines improve farming efficiency, 
and relieve the farm family of 
drudgery. 

After the showing of the feature 
film, the commission agent conducts 
the drawings for door prizes. These 
prizes are company products, such as 
997 Motor Oil, Humble greases, 
Flit, and Rust-Ban products (paint 
type protective coatings). 

The meetings are informal, friend- 


Write fer ss ~ ~~ ly get-togethers, and like all good 
: lreading, only one moving part nee e operated. show spnaes : — e. f 
iNustrated can be on the screen in 3 minutes. parties, awed climaxed by ecrveng © 
folder inexpensive but tasty refreshments. 

— a — = ft. — wang rewind . as ve The Humble Farm Meetings have 
complete tilt... quickly adjusted framing device .. . utilizes a single, er si . ° a 

details. inexpensive standard projection lamp for both picture and done an excellent job of increasing 


farm business for the company’s local 
agents. They also are of consider- 
Universal, 25-60 cycle—A.C. or D.C., 105-120 volt operation. able public relations value to Hun 
Convenient dual speed control switch. ble. No attempt has been made to 
measure exact results, but the meet- 
SEE “aa ings have been entirely satisfactory 
for both the company and the local 
agents, who bear a share of the nomi- 
nal costs. 

The Humble company plans to 
a: , continue its program of farm meet- 
ings during 1948 along the lines al- 

ready established. 


sound projection . . . no separate exciter lamp necessary. 
Durable plywood case leatherette covered. 


/ / 


E CORPORATION 


1105 EAST 1Sth ST. KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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How to Blueprint a 
Popular Sales Organ 


As told to Maxwell Riddle by H. E. EVANS CLANGED 
Merchandising Manager, Willard Storage Battery Co. 


Before resuming publication of its pre-war magazine, 
The Salesmaker, Willard Storage Battery set its editorial 
pattern on tested ideas and sticks to the format. 


The Willard Storage Battery Co.., 
Cleveland, has taken what was a 
generally uninteresting external house 
magazine, The Salesmaker, and has 
made it a widely quoted publication, 
sought after by its readers. 

The Salesmaker is edited tor dis- 
tributors, wholesalers and their sales- 
men; dealers, and our own factory 
field organization. It must, of course, 
build good trade relations, indoctrin- 
ate readers with Willard’s story, and 
educate them in the use of Willard 
products. 


Where to Look 


Publication of The Salesmaker had 
been an incidental responsibility of 
the sales promotion department. Pub- 
lication was irregular and the maga- 
zine had neither pattern nor format. 
Its editors depended chiefly upon con- 
tributed material. In November. 
1942, with the end of the war not in 
sight, Willard suspended the publi- 
cation. Two years later when we 
resumed publication, we sensed that 
a magazine must have “definite speci- 
fications to which it must adhere. We 
did not want a mere heuse organ. 

It was at this point that we de- 
cided to make a blueprint of the mag- 
azine for which we were striving. In 
advance, we agreed that once we had 
a blueprint we would not alter it 
until the magazine had become estab- 
lished, and then only after careful 
study. 

We called in one of our field men. 

e was our “typical reader,” the man 
The Salesmaker must interest. With- 
out telling him our reasons, we gave 

im a huge pile of various house or- 
gans. We gave him a week to study 
them, selecting the ones he liked. 

We threw away the pile he didn’t 
like. Then we analyzed the contents 
of those magazines to which he had 
given approval. We built our con- 
tent and space allocations according- 
ly. Our analysis indéedted that our 
space should be divided into these 
groups: 

(1) Product in use, testimonials 
and technical information, 20% ; (2) 
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WHEN HORSECARS 


on Chicago’s ee 
State Street... ga 


This was Mandel Brothers depart- 
Articles about customers, 15%; (3) ment store in the year 1874. In 
Manufacture, development, and qual- that year Haire’s CROCKERY & 
ity of product, 10%; (4) Human GLASS JOURNAL was born. 


interest pictures, 7.5%; (5) Com- 
pany history, news, and_ personnel, 
5%; (6) Merchandising, markets 
and market statistics, 5%; (7) Wil- 
lard merchandising materials, 5% ;) oe TT. — int 
(8) Merchandising methods, 5%; ~<ee Th 
(9) Willard advertising, 5% ; (10) | 
Management: Government regula- | 
tions, budgets, turnover, advance of | 
season buying information, 5% ; (11) | 
Personals and news, 5%; (12) Fea- | 
tures, puzzles, jokes, 5%; (13) Hu- 
man interest stories, 5%; (14) and 
editorials, 2.5%. 

The first issue of the revamped 
Salesmaker came out under a new 
editor, John P. Elliott. He has ad- 
hered rigidly to the blueprint. He 
does not wait for material to come 
in, he digs for original articles. 


Modern Mandel 
How to Get Ideas Brothers are multiple subscribers to 
the Haire Merchandising 
Publications. 


How does an editor get ideas?, 
Thats hard to say. Some of the 
articles in the new Salesmaker sim- | 
ply are a product of EWiott’s ‘“won- 
dering.”” From the start, we found 
there are dozens of new angles to old 
stories. For example: We had in 
print a standard article on how to 
charge a battery. It had been written 
and re-written a hundred times. It 
was always the same, always dull. 
But we took a new angle: How to 
charge different batteries at different 
rates from one charging line. Most 
electrical engineers, probably, know 
how to do this, but many battery men 
don’t. 

The answer is simple. Our elec- 
trical engineer, C. H. Endress, wrote 
an article for The Salesmaker on how 
to solve the problem. ‘This article 


was widely reprinted in automotive MORE EFFECTIVE BECAUSE 
and other publications handling bat- THEY’RE MORE SELL-ECTIVE 


tery news. 

The Salesmaker is published the 
first of every other month. It comes 
out on time. On the basis of 36,000 
circulation, the average circulation 
cost is $2,000 per issue. This is for 

12-page magazine in two colors. 


SPECIALIZED 
MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS 


2170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, WN. Y. 
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Why Scores of New Industries 
Came to America’s Prune Capital 


“Every third prune eaten in the 
world comes from Santa Clara 
County” is a good slogan and people 
around San Jose and the beautiful 
orchard country to which it plays 
business center like to tell the fact to 
visitors. They are proud of their 
county being the world center of the 
dried fruit industry and a leader in 
food processing. 

But both agriculture and canning 
are seasonal and therein lay a prob- 
lem—which Santa Clarans_ believe 
they are solving by applying tested 
merchandising methods to promote 
their region as a good location for 
modern decentralized industry. 

The people of Santa Clara County 
are probably as contented as any you 
will find. ‘They live in the kindest 
of climates where the earth is rich 
and generous. It has been estimated 
that as high as 70% of them own 
their own homes. Those who rent live 
in a whole house too, usually with 
garden and orchard; but up to a few 
years ago the instability of their local 
economy made life less than perfect. 
You might sum up the problem of 
by saying, “As the price of prunes 
went, so went. the Valley.” It was an 
uneasy situation. 

Whole tamilies were dependent on 
the canneries for their annual income 
which had to be earned during four 
or five months of activity and 
stretched throughout the year. This 
was hard on them and hazardous for 
the retail and service businesses serv- 
ing them. Another bad factor was 
the large migratory population at- 
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Selling did it. San Jose, one-time victim 
of a peak-and-valley economy based on 
dried fruit, expects to attain, by 1950, 
a $30,000,000 capital investment in new 
plants, with a yearly payroll of $35. 
000,000. They're already getting back 
their promotion dollars in new taxes. 


a 


EXPANSION CONSCIOUS: A by-product of national promotion for new indus | 


4 


tries is stimulation of established businesses to modernize or increase facilities. — 


A NEW KIND OF CASH CROP: Gleaming factories, such as this International 
Business Machines plant, are rising among the trees of Santa Clara County. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


HEN we tell you that Oxford 
has important distributors in 
48 key territories from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from 
Minneapolis to Little Rock, that’s 


) only part of the story. 


| For these paper merchants are 


more than geographical sources 


_ of supply. They are an integral 


part of the Oxford distributing 
machinery to supply you with the 
nght Oxford paper to do your 
job best. 


So you'll find these merchants 
capable in understanding your 
requirements and matching them 
to one of Oxford’s quality papers 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


HORRORS! BECAUSE OF A MISSING 
PIN IT LOOKED_FOR A SPLIT SECOND 
AS IF OXFORD DIDNT HAVE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES. 


that will suit your printing needs. 
You'll find they have a selection 
wide enough to satisfy many of 
your printing paper preferences. 
Remember, too, that every Oxford 
paper is top quality in its class. 
High standards are set and main- 
tained because of the high skill of 
our veteran papermakers plus the 


control of 5,000 quality tests of 
each day’s production. 


And behind it all is Oxford’s many 
years’ experience in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
a day. So when you need quality 
paper ideally matched to your job, 
call in your nearest Oxford paper 
merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


* 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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tracted by the seasonal agricultural 
and food processing operations. The 
Valley might have as much as a 20,- 
000 to 30,000 employment differen- 
tial during various seasons. That was 
a curve local businessmen wanted to 
see flattened out. ‘They also wanted 
their customers to have year-round 
pay checks. 

The answer, everyone agreed, was 
greater diversity in their economy. 
The only way to bring this about 
was to encourage industry. Coming 
tenth in terms of farm income* was 
all very fine but there were too 


*Federal figures for 1947. 


many peaks and valleys—in the 
spread of the income, in its availa- 
bility—and too great dependence on 
uncontrollable factors like crops and 
weather and prices. 

There was a lot of talk, even dur- 
ing the thirties, of what to do to get 
the region a year-round payroll. Rail- 
roads and utilities and some individ- 
ual businessmen did a little to try to 
attract industrial development. But 
it was not until the war came that 
any organized program was under- 
taken. In the early years of the war, 
San Jose businessmen made concerted 
attempts to attract some of the sub- 
contracting work on war production 


Give 'em 
both barrels! 


ROFITS IN THE 
SOUTH’S GREATEST MARKET 


It doesn't take ‘‘dead-eye Dick’’ to get results in New 
Orleans! 

The dominant morning Times Picayune is a tried-and- 
proved shopping guide for 7 out of every 10 New Or- 
leans women. The productive evening States, preferred 
for its features and award-winning reporting, profitably 
influences purchases in over 85,000 (largely unduplicated) 
homes. 

it actually costs you less money per reader to advertise 
in the combination Times Picayune New Orleans States 


than in any other media in the profitable postwar New 
Orleans market. 


Times Picayune daily .. . . . 162,824* 
States daily ... 88,688* 


Sunday 267,356* 
*ABC Publishers’ Statement, 6 months ending Sept. 30, 1947. 


THE TIMES PICAYUNE 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Member A. N,. A. Network 
Representatives: Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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jobs and, succeeding beyond expecta. 
tions, had their first taste of more 


stable incomes and a steadier popula. | 


tion. 

Santa Clarans knew they had 
plenty to offer. “It was a question 
of wrapping up that plenty in an at- 
tractive package and merchandising 
in a way to appeal to industrial 
leaders.” ‘That is the way it is put 
by Russell E. Pettit, secretary-man- 
ager of the San Jose Chamber of 


Commerce, who worked with busines § 


and civic leaders to create the com- 
munity merchandising program de. 
signed to attract industry to Santa 
Clara County. 

Working along this line, busines 
leaders, city and county officials and 
labor unions got steamed up to the 
point of raising money. 

The County Board of Supervisor 
appropriated $25,000; the San Jos 


City Council, $20,000; and the aé- | 


ditional $20,000 were pledged and 
subscribed by businessmen, profes 
sional people and labor unions. This 
$65,000 was earmarked entirely for 
the industrial expansion program and 
kept separate from the Chamber’ 
general budget. About the same 
amount has been made _ available 
from the same sources during the 


i en ia id 


subsequent four years so that in the | 


four-year period up to the present 
about $275,000 have been spent by 
the community on its promotion. 


Advertising Program 


How was the money spent and | 
what did Santa Clara County get in | 


return? 

The program has been modified 
and adjusted from year-to-year but 
follows the advertising and _ selling 
pattern tested by business: Make surt 
you have the goods, package it for 
maximum appeal, advertise it, follow 
up with direct mail and personal con- 
tacting of prospects, and service them 
after they have been “‘sold.”’ 

The first “package” was a hand- 
somely printed 36-page booklet in two 
colors called ‘Post War Pacific 
Coast,” It was “A factual presente 


tion of industrial development on the 


—when you use the same avenue 
of communication your 
customers do 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 


FEBRUARY 
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is HARDWARE AGE 


used exclusively 


by most hardware advertisers? 
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Hardware Age is the top choice of advertisers because it gives them top results. 

Most manufacturers who advertise to the national hardware field blanket the 
two-billion dollar hardware market with Hardware Age alone. It’s the only maga- 
zine where hardware men can find the vital trade news they need 26 times a year. 
It’s packed with timely merchandising information . . .“how-to-do-it” articles by 
men who really know...and the greatest parade of product advertising in the 
entire hardware field. 

That’s why Hardware Age has won the largest audience available to hardware 
trade advertisers—the only wholly voluntary, prepaid circulation in the national 
hardware field. That’s why so many successful companies find Hardware Age is all 
they need to do a thorough advertising job in the hardware market. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Charter Member @ 


100 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


A Chilton ® Publication 
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A NEW 


}\ TELEVISION 


STATION 


ASK YOUR 
WAAT MAN 
ABOUT 


WATY 


SERVING NEW 
JERSEY AND 
METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK! 


New Jersey's 1°’ Station 


WETV 


NEWARK-NEW JERSEY 


Pacific Coast and the entire Pacific 
Basin Area, with particular reference 
to SANTA CLarRA County CALI- 
FORNIA.” Many business men were 
“thinking westward’ when they 
thought of post-war expansion. The 
first few pages of the book high- 
lighted advantages of the Pacific 
Coast, an area of 12,000,000 people 
at that time, now grown to 16,000,- 
000, quickly put a finger on Santa 
Clara County as “right in the center 
of things—population center of the 
12,000,000 people of the Pacific 
Coast” and proceeded to sell the 
County in terms of what it had to 
offer. These included: raw materials 
and resources, natural gas, electric 
power, oil, coal, water, minerals and 
lumber, agricultural products — the 
book’s contents’ page summarizes the 
story. It went on to tell of trans- 
portation facilities, to describe the ad- 
vantages of decentralized industry, 
to sketch labor conditions, stress the 
“livability” of the region. It told 
what to expect in the way of local 
tax rates and bonded indebtedness, 
what were the banking facilities, 
and boasted a little of climate. 


Media Used 


With the package ready, the Indus- 
trial Committee then took space in 
national magazines — full pages in 
Fortune, halves and quarters in 
Forbes, Nation's Business, United 
States News, Business Week, Sunday 
business page of The New York 
Times and Eastern edition of The 
Wall St. Journal. The copy (pre- 
pared by Wank & Wank) went right 
to the point. Here are some of the 
leads: ‘This is the time for Action! 
16,000,000 Pacific Coast residents 
await your peace time goods. Now 
is the time to establish your plant in 
Santa Clara County!” 

Another advertisement told about 
“Electronics . . . A New Industry 
for a new Industrial Area,” listing 12 


WHO MAKES THIS? 


mi = 


SEE PAGE 118 


+ |) >) |... OF particular interest to 
wae MINDED INDUSTRIALISTS! ~ 
Facts 


ia 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY Zorn 


WHERE MARKETS LIE: Publication ad. 
vertising tells the sales story of the valley. 


firms in that field that had set up 
business recently in Santa Clara 
County, and neighboring areas. 
“Questions You'll Want Answered 
Before You Locate a Pacific 
Coast Plant’’ headed another full- 
page advertisement. ‘The questions: 
“What Industrial Area Best Serves 
the West? . . . What is the Labor 
Picture in Santa Clara County? Is 
Industrial Land available .. at a Fair | 
Price? . . . What are the Transpor- 
tation Facilities? ... What Provision 
has been Made for Export Trade? 
... Does Santa Clara County's 
Climate Encourage Work?” (Los 
Angeles might feel wounded by this 
sixth question!) ... and (a point that 
is being increasingly stressed as the 
program goes on) ‘What is the rela- 
tion of ‘Livability’ and Factory Pro- 
duction ?” 


oi Tee We 


Follow-up Procedure 


At the end of a 50-month period 
the Industrial Department of the 
Chamber had received 4.886 written 
requests for the Santa Clara County 

package” and for more information 
B ca the “goods.” 

The follow-up program has_ been 
thorough. First, all inquiries are 
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You can spread the prestige of your 
products in the magazine acknowledged 
the biggest success 
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ES, he is a card to the Bureau of Vital 

Statistics of the City and State in which he 
was born. On that card, like the one illustrated, 
have been punched little oblong holes. This 
card, punched and processed by IBM Machines, 
gives the facts about John Edward Caswell, 
Junior, just as similar cards give the facts about 
every other citizen born in that progressive 
city and state. 


IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Ma- 
chines and Methods are the accepted means of 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1948 


providing statistical or business facts of any 
kind. All phases of accounting are performed 
by IBM equipment quickly, accurately, and 
economically. IBM Cards can be designed to 
meet any accounting need in your office. They 
can give you basic accounting data as well as 
the statistical facts that insure sound mana- 
gerial decisions. 


If you want these current, accurate facts about 
your own business, a representative from the 
IBM office nearest you offers this service. 


~ 


SERVICE BUREAUS ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
IB M PROOF MACHINES... — 
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classified. It is not 2lways possible 
to be strictly accurate because some 
business executives, not wanting too 
much heavy solicitation, will oc- 
casionally direct a subordinate to 
write a non-committal personal re- 
quest for information without men- 
tioning his business afhliation. But 
each request receives attention. The 
current booklet on the County is 
mailed out with a covering letter and 
at 30-day intervals for a four-month 
period follow-up letters are mailed. 
Mailing pieces accompanying the let- 
ters build up interest in the region, 
tell about other industries that have 


> ated P 
1 Conceé ee Dakota 


chosen it or are about to, describe the 
rapid industrial growth. Examples: a 
12-page booklet called “Sixteen Mil- 
lion Strong” analyzing the Western 
market; “‘Names Make News,” a 
folder listing and identifying the new 
industries that have located in the 
County; a newspaper tear-sheet head- 
lining the fact that a big Eastern 
company (General Electric) will 
build a plant near San Jose; and tear- 
sheets of a story from The Saturday 
Evening Post playing up successful 
location of industry in rural areas, 
including Santa Clara County. 
When the war ended the booklet 
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ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


J. P. MALONEY, Advertising Manager 
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was changed to “The New Vacite 
Coast” and that also covered the natu- 
ral resources, markets, taxes, bus. 
ness prospects. But as the program 
progressed, as prospects were inter- 
viewed, as industrialists and business. 
men responded and began to settle in 
the Valley of sunshine and scented 
orchards and fabulous crops of fruit. 
the promoters found that the dry 
facts were actually not their real 
story and not the reason why people 
were coming to their community and 
building plants there. They were 
coming, and others wanted to come 
because of the tenor of life, “because 
we have bungalows instead of tene- 
ments, a rosebush for our workers 
to tend instead of a poolroom to 
visit.’ In the words of Guilford 
Koch, industrial manager of the San 
Jose Chamber of Commerce, “People 
used to come here to retire after they 
had make their stake. Now, we are 
selling them on enjoying the pleasures 
once reserved for old age while they 
are making their stake and while they 
are able to get the most out of life.” 


Advantages of Workers 

This change in the approach re 
sulted in a change in the package in 
which the goods were offered. ‘The 
book mailed to prospects currently is 
called ‘Livable Santa Clara County, 
California.”’ While it still tells of the 
industrial advantages, it lays the main 
stress on the way of life, the outdoor 
living, on healthful recreation mak 
ing tor contented, productive workers, 
on the climate, on working to live 
rather than living to work. 

Reinforcing the advertising, the 
direct-by-mail, the individual follow- 
up, the program also includes per 
sonal contacting. During 1945, 1946 
and 1947, Mr. Koch has made each 
year extensive trips through _ the 
Middle West and East contacting 
executives who have shown a lively 
enough interest in the locality. Pros 
pects in the warming-up stages are 
also invited to visit the region or send 
“scouts” to gain firsthand knowledge 
of the ‘‘goods.” Firms with a vaguely 


Don't bolster your sales quota—Beat if! 
Use BSN where the cash customers are 
leoking for you. 
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One brand of soup far outsells ali others! 


Here’s a possible explanation: its advertising has been concen- 
trated in The Saturday Evening Post. And Post support may 
also explain the success of leaders in other fe!ds, too—soft drinks, 
electrical appliances, insurance, transportation. In fact, the 


leaders in every line are supported by Post advertising. 


People like to read advertising in the Post—far more than in any other magazine 


HE’S A SOUTHERN PLANTER, TOO! 


*Top Farmers at the 


Top of the South 
Raised 250 Million 
Dollars Worth of 


Poultry, Last Year. 


* IT TAKES a lot of “chicken feed” to produce that much poultry in 
SOUTHERN PLANnteR Land. By that, we mean both money and feed. In fact, 
the last U. S. Census shows that the annual feed bill of farmers in the “Top of 
the South,” for all classes of livestock and poultry, was $194,000,000. But 
there are thousands of other things besides feed that these farmers need and 
readily buy — equipment of all kinds, machinery, disinfectant, sprays, dusts, 
remedies, fertilizers, etc. And don’t forget that while he is buying production 
supplies, he also purchases “living” supplies for his home and family! 

Are you tapping this wealthy market where there is more ready cash than 
ever before? Your sales message in the pages of “(THE SOUTHERN PLANTER 
will be read and appraised by more than 300,000 prosperous subscribers and 
their families who look upon this, the oldest farm journal in America, as an old 
friend and helper. . 

Write: THE SouTHERN PLANTER, Richmond 9, Va. 

441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 * 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

Simpson-REILLY, Ltp., West Coast Representatives 


Garfield Bldg., Los Angeles 14 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco + 


SERVING THE TOP FARMERS AT 


| community in that area. 


| or any other subsidy. 


| attract new. 


More farm families in 
this area read The 
Southern Planter than 
any other farm paper. 


America's Oldest Farm Paper _ Established 1840 “eR tgs | 
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West Coast location in mind have 
thus been induced to add Santa 
Clara County to the list of regions to J 
be surveyed—and on investigation, a 
good many have settled for it instead 
of Los Angeles, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland or another of the bet- 
ter-known centers. 

“We consider our job as one of 
sales and service rather than engineer- 
ing,” Koch says. “A firm is usually 
interested in the Pacific Coast before 
it writes or sends anyone out here, 
After they have decided on the State 
they fix on the area and then on the 
Our adver- 
tising and promotion is aimed at help- 
ing them to make up their minds, 
When they have resolved to join our 
community, then we give them all the 
service we are able.”’ This service in- 
cludes acting as go-between in the 
choice of properties, for one thing. 
Executives who come out to locate a 
plant or a branch business usually are 
pressed for time, they appreciate un- 
biassed assistance and advice, they 
like being able to consider the sites 
offered without pressure from the | 
would-be-seller. The Industrial Com- 
mittee is in a position to offer dis- 
passionate advice, supply facts and 
figures, turn up with tax costs, give 
on-the-spot assistance and knowledge. | 


No High-Pressure Tactics 


‘“Two things we are strict about,” 
Koch says, ““We don’t try to persuade § 
anyone to locate a plant here unless 
we are convinced it is right for his | 
kind of operation—we don’t want 
him to be sorry and find it’s unsuit- | 
able for him after the plant is under 
construction. We do not make any | 


| concessions in the way of free or re- 


duced taxes, free land or buildings, 
We have no | 
wish to penalize existing business to 
Every firm that locates J 
in our County knows it is getting the } 
same deal the other fellow has.” That | 
is part of the Committee’s selling 
code. 

Another point is to sell the entire | 
County, not any one portion of it, 


The fight is on tor the same dollar. It's 
a healthy fight. Make it profitable. Use 
the Ist paper 
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letting the nature of the prospect's 
operations determine what site he 
will choose. Koch heads the program, 
the San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
sponsors it, but it is in actual fact 
a community project. If Pettit and 
Koch are “sales managers” of the pro 
gram, they have a host of field men, 
eager volunteers, among the little and 
big business firms of the region. To 
enlist this aid and make it effective as 
possible, the Industrial Department 
has a continuing educational project 
that includes talks before service 
clubs and organrzations and contact- 
ing of local leaders and business folk. 

“For a program of this kind to be 
successful,” Pettit says, “you must 
have the co-operation and support of 
the community.”’ Early in the promo- 
tion the Chamber had “prospect 
sheets” printed and given out to local 
business people. On_ these sheets, 
salesmen or other business represen- 
tatives from outside the State (or 
persons talking with them) could list 
the names of companies that might 
logically locate in the County. Fre- 
quently, visiting businessmen might 
say to those they were calling on 
locally, “My firm is thinking of 
building a plant (or opening a 
branch) out here.”” Leads like this 
are carefully recorded by Santa Clara 
County businessmen and sent to the 
Industrial Department of the Cham- 
ber for follow-up. Here’s what hap- 
pened in the case of one such, lead. 

One of the “volunteer salesmen” 
tor the program reported to Koch, 
“Mr. So-and-So of Such-and-Such a 
company, is in San Francisco. He is 
thinking of locating in Los Angeles 
with a branch plant.” The visitor 
was promptly contacted, given the 
works on Santa Clara County, and 
in six weeks from the first interview 
had bought a 26-acre site. 


Tangible Results 
What results are Santa Clarans 
getting from their community selling 
program? Rather startling ones, by 
business standards alone. For the 
slightly over a quarter of a million 
dollar investment over the past four- 
and-a-half years they have had re- 
turned more than the annual budget 
in the shape of taxes from new plants 
already established. This alone repre- 
sents a considerable profit to the 
county and the cities within it. New 
companies built or building in Santa 
Clara County—once they are oper- 
ating at full capacity—will represent 
a yearly payroll of about $35,000,000 
and a capital investment of some 
330,000,000. This objective will be 
attained by 1949 or 1950. At present, 
about a third of that has 
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achieved. Before the war the San 


Jose area, in addition to the canning 


and packing industry, had one large 
industry, the Food Machinery Corp., 
and a few small ones. Today that 
region and the adjacent Valley have 
72 additional ones. 

The goal of a ‘‘year-round payroll”’ 
is rapidly being attained. New indus- 
tries range from electronics and elec- 
trical products to matches and hair 
tonics. ‘The location is a logical one 
for food processing. There is more 
and more of it but the promotion com- 
mittee tries to attract also as many 
as possible of other types of business 
and manufacture. 


Future Plans 


Everyone who has invested in the 
promotion seems to consider it the 
best thing he ever did with his money. 
All concerned look forward to its 
continuance coupled with more and 
more careful planning. In fact, a sur- 
vey is now being undertaken prelimi- 
nary to the setting up of a master 
plan of further industrial develop- 
ment and community expansion. Cost- 
ing $12,000, the survey is in the 
hands of a firm in San Francisco 
(the objective approach was desired.) 
It will come up with complete data 
on what is required for a planned 
industrial growth (as opposed to old- 
fashioned haphazard expansion-where- 
you-will) to conserve and improve 
what is best in the community, to 
develop its potentialities and fulfill 
its needs. The long-range master 
plan is a direct outgrowth of the 
three-year industrial promotion orig- 
inally undertaken and is being spon- 
sored by the same group—known as 
the San Jose Chamber of Commerce- 
Santa Clara County Industrial Com- 
mittee. Its objective is the gradual 
development of decentralized industry 
and business in surroundings that will 
remain as “livable” as they now are. 
Just as the short-range aim grew 
to long-range, the scope of the pro- 
gram, originally intended to attract 
new business, grew to service exist- 
ing industry as well. An interesting 
by-product of the promotional atmos- 
phere is that established business in 
the County became ‘“expansion-con- 
scious.” They have gone in for a lot 
of modernizing, too, to keep up with 
the newcomers. 

Wrapping up what they have in a 
nice package and selling it has 
brought such good results to the Santa 
Clara Valley that its inhabitants 
would not think of stopping now; 
they’re just beginning to plan for the 
tuture. If forward-looking planning 


can make it so, that future will be 
a good one. 


rw HERE 


OF COURSE NOT! The 
thought, while a beautiful 
one for an oil man, is tudi- 
crous. 


IT’S NO MORE TRUE 
than the inference that every 
retail sale made in the coun- 
ty of Los Angeles is made in 
the city of Los Angeles itself. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, 
in 1946, over ONE BIL- 
LION, FOUR HUNDRED 
AND ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS ... or 31.1% 
... of all retail sales made 
in Los Angeles county were 
made outside the city of 
Angeles. 


LEADING, BY FAR, IN 
THIS RICH “outside area” 
was the city of Long Beach, 
California. Here retail sales 
hit an all-time high of 
$315,622,000.00* in 1946! 


AND TO TELL AND 
SELL this rich 315-million 
dollar Long Beach market, 
one newspaper does the job 
alone. It leads the second 
paper in the market by over 
60,000 Net Paid Circulation 
and is the daily reading 
habit in over 2 out of every 
3 Long Beach homes. It’s 
the popular... 


LONG 
NOW OVER BEACH 
84,000 (California) 


NET PAID 
DAILY 


Press 


<< 


wT 


epresented Nationally by 


R 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


*Sales Management, May, 1947 
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Designing 
to Sell 


NORGE "“HOLD-MOR" REFRIGERATOR: 


Non-stoop shelf areas, generous bulk storage 


space, are features of the new models. 


STROLLERS: Oxfords from England, for golf and other active sports, 
have calf-trimmed bucko tops. They are available in red with navy, 
white and tan, tan and green trim. Crepe rubber sole matches trim. 


NEW 3-TON TRUCK: It is the largest ever built by the Ford Motor 
Co. Radiator grille and headlights are recessed in the trucks’ modern 
front. Engine has heavy-duty oil bath cleaners, special cooling system. 


WESTCLOX WRIST WATCH: The timepiece is of 10-karat rolled 
gold plate and among its features are: rustproof hairspring, remov- 
able barrel for easy mainspring replacement. It sells for $11.95. 


i DL epee ~ 


JUICE KING SQUEEZER: New 
model squeezes whole orange 
with a single stroke. It is finished 


in gleaming chrome and enamel. 
FE 
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By every measurement 
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dominates the prosperous 
Southern New England 
Market 


pied 


*) weer ties 


Paul W. Morency, Vice-Pres.— Gen. Mgr. Walter Johnson, Assistant Gen. Mgr.— Sls. Mgr. 
WTIC’s 50,000 watts represented nationally by Weed & Co. 
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Peanut Council Finds It Pays 


To Repeat a Good Ad 


A modest campaign, with an investment of $100,000, told 
millions of mothers about the wisdom of satisfying between- 
meals appetites of youngsters with peanut products. 
Incidentally, it pulled 130,300 booklet-request coupons. 


lt vou can develop an answer that 
meets « natural need in the American 
home, sabes-planned advertising is 
bound to pull, even for a newcomer 
on a limited budget. And out of your 
series of new advertisements, a good 
one can be selected on the basis of 
content for successful re-running. 
This is the experience of the Na- 
tional Peanut Council, Atlanta, Ga., 
based ov coupon returns on their first 
national advertising campaign. 


Hew this brand new national ad- 
vertiser took four-color magazine 
space and combined a fine sales story 
with an unusual educational program, 
all on a limited budget, is the story 
back of the Council’s colorful Snack 
Jar campaign. 

“Our experience demonstrates the 
value of finding ads worth repeating 
and using them over as often as 
returns justify,” says William M. 
Birdsong, chairman of the Council’s 


OFFER of this 
booklet, making snacking 


legal for kids, brought 130,300 requests. 
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advertising committee. “We believe 
this course makes it possible for , 


small-budget advertiser to spend more § 
money on the original artwork and § 


production costs in order to improve 
results while at the same time lower- 
ing his basic cost per return through 
repeating successful ads.” 

The Peanut Council, a trade asso- 
ciation representing all segments oj 
the peanut industry, was looking pri- 
marily for a way to keep consump. 
tion of peanuts and peanut products 
at their wartime high. With its ad- 
vertising agency and public relations 
counsel, the Council rightly looked 
to youngsters for the answer. Kid 
love peanuts, peanut butter and pea 
nut candy. And in addition to the 
food they consume at meals, kids love 
to eat between meals. 


Studying the between-meal hunger | 


problem which every mother faces, 
the Council found that the battle 
between the omniverous appetite and 
the cautious parent should have been 
called off long ago. Expert pedia- 
tritians and child nutritionists agreed 
that children should eat between 
meals, provided they eat the righ: 
things at the right time. 


Right for Growing Child 


And, the experts said, peanut but- 
ter, salted peanuts, and peanut 
candies are the right kind of tood 
for growing children. How to bring 
these facts to the attention of mothers 
was the problem, and the Peanut 


ae ea 


Council found itself not with a sale: J 


story alone, but also with an educa 
tional campaign of some magnitude. 

First step was to design a special 
educational booklet to increase con- 
sumption of peanut products by mak- 
ing the three-o'clock smack an ac: 
cepted “tourth meal” tor children. 
A gay, eltin character kevnotes this 
attractive four-color booklet. It tells 
mothers how te make — individual 
snack jars tor every child. Mothers 
then solve between-ineal hunger by 
filling the Snack Jars with peanut 
voodies and other treats for which 


new recipes are given. “Testimonial: | 
from the United States Childrens | 


Bureau, //ygeia magazine, and the 
United States Department of Agr 
culture show that the growing child 
needs more food than he gets in three 
meals and prove the nutritional supe 
riority of peanut products as snack 
toods, 
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ger | STATE ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


tle OAKLAND, CAL. 


een TELLS... How we 


=, CONCENTRATE 
our selling where 


| it really pays off” 


=— 


O0U 

ring Concentrating on live prospects and passing u 
prosp P 8 

hers mere “suspects” has paid off handsomely for 
inut : ~_ gs . 

State Electric Supply of Oakland, California. 
ales 

* i. ¢ { 

athe Mr. Harry Perl,* partner, reports a sharp rise 
ude. 9 in sales and a gratifying drop in average cost per 
mite sales call as direct results of selective selling based Good sales prospects can’t be overlooked with this compact 
‘On- ¢ on . _ 3 
ne on Kardex Visible Sales Control. visible record. Signals call attention to accounts that are 
ELS 


lagging in volume and accounts where calls are due. 


ac: Under this system, the question of where and 
pe when to call to make best use of selling time is 
this Another advantage, especially in the setting up of new quotas— 
answ atically. 5 ry . he ; : 
tells ered automatically. Signals on the visible is that the body of the account card provides a 10-year record 
P m< y ‘ > C Vad ~, ” 
= — of Kardex Account Record cards tell at of sales by month and sales by class and percentage of quota. 
rer a glance: : . 
* er You, too, can profit by the streamlined features of Kardex Sales 
anut 1 Percentage of year’s quota sold to date Control, tailored to fit your exact requirements. Remington Rand 
ic stallation Service makes the change-ov ick and easy. - 
ar > Va of beet coll — : e ae -hange-over quick and easy. Ask 
Mats 2 today —for complete information. 
en's 3 How often the account should be contacted ) P 
the | — weekly, semi-monthly, etc. 
\gri- = rae 


‘ il ai + 
-hild a . 
hree A magazine article by Mr. Perl, “Signposts for Sales- Re 
wipe men” describes this installation in detail. Send for a 
copy of “Systems”, February 1947 


nack it’s available from 
: the Remington Rand office nearest you, or Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Big Aggie 


FARMERS ARE IN 


THE CHIPS 


Average cash income per farm for 
the first nine months of 1947 only 
in the five states in Big Aggie Land 
presented an extremely bright pic- 
ture of this rich Agricultural region. 
According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, these are 
the average figures by states: 


SOUTH DAKOTA $7,213 
NORTH DAKOTA $7,060 


IOWA $8,122 
NEBRASKA $7,571 
MINNESOTA $4,918 


All of that income, of course, comes 
from sale of livestock, poultry, crops 
and their products. In the WNAX 
BMB Area you will find 74% of all 
cattle in the entire five state area, 
71% of all milk cows, 68% of all 
swine, 72% of all poultry and 73% 
of all turkeys. And remember. 
WNAX BMB counties in Kansas, 
Montana, Wyoming and Canada are 
not included. 


No doubt about it, Big Aggie Land 
is a major market. Let WNAX help 
you get your share of this high 
farm income. See your Katz man 
for details on powerful WNAX pro- 
grams now available. 


WNAX is 

available with ee 
KRNT and nD 
WMT as the Va ~ & 
Mid-States » . > 


the Katz 
Agency for 
rates 


4 Coutes Station 
SIOUX CITY e YANKTON 


This advertising campaign had a 
double job to do in addition to cre- 
ating recognition and prestige for the 
advertiser: first, to tell the educa- 
tional story on good between-meal 
eating, and second, to pull high re- 
turns in coupon requests for the 
Snack Jar booklet, proving that the 
new idea was being accepted. In 
planning the campaign to these ends, 
an important question was whether 
full-page, four-color space on a lim- 
ited schedule was justified. 

Danicl Starch & Staff have shown 
by several million interviews that the 
gain in readership of four-color ad- 
vertisements more than offsets the 
extra cost for those who can afford 
the color schedule. ‘Thus it was de- 
cided that color pages would be used 
for this program. As the campaign 
slogan itself put it, “For once the 
thing you like to do turns out to be 
what’s good for you!” Originally, a 
schedule of four ads was prepared. 
Each contained the five basic elements 
shown in the first of the series. 


Five Basic Elements 


1. A “stopper” headline, in this 
case: “Don’t scold—encourage that 
little pantry thief!” 

2. What nutritionists say about 
the food value of peanut product 
snacks. 

3. Explanation of the Snack Jar 
idea, the introduction of the cam- 
paign slogan, and further exposition 
of how nutritious peanut products are 
tor Snack Jars. 

+. Proof by recognized experts that 
the new idea is true. 

5. Picture of the Snack Jar edu- 
cational booklet, with recipes and 
free coupon offer. 

In educational advertising it is nec- 
essary to tell the same story over and 
over until it is known and believed. 
‘Thus it was decided to run full-page, 
four-color advertisements each month 
for four months in The Parents’ 
Magazine and McCall's. Later, 
Woman's Hlome Companion was 
added. ‘TVotal expenditure on the 
campaign: approximately $100,000. 

Requests tor the booklets began to 
snowball immediately after the ap- 
pearance of the first ad. While it is 
hard to compare coupon returns on 
non-analogous offers in various media 
and styles, a comparison of returns 
and cost per inquiry for the Peanut 
Council with returns on other four- 
color offers of recipe books shows 
highly satisfactory results for what 
was primarily an educational cam- 
paign. Although coupon — returns 
themselves were secondary to the edu- 
cational job, 130,300 were received. 

A major consideration in deciding 
on the four-color advertisements was 


the cost ratio of production to space 
in the limited schedule planned, and 
it was here that the decision to re-run 
one of the advertisements played a 
part. With each ad running only 
once, the ratio would be abnormally 
high and scheduling each ad in two 
magazines did not help reduce the 
ratio because two page sizes were re- 
quired on the plates. At this point, 
the Peanut Council decided to repeat 
the first ad. 

Results are worth noting. On a 
cost per inquiry basis, the repeat did 
better than the three intervening ad- 
vertisements in one magazine and 
was only slightly higher per inquiry 
in the other. Production was not 
added to space in fizuring the inquiry 
cost of the repeat copy because the 
question here was whether the ad- 
vantage of using an ad already pre- 
pared would or would not offset the 
possible diminution of returns. 


Repeat Performance 


On readership, Starch — surveys 
showed the performance for the re- 
peat copy somewhat under the orig- 
inal but matching the performance 
for the intervening advertisements. 
The first in the series could be ex- 
pected to do better than the average 
for all subsequent insertions because 
it would tend to pick up the con- 
firmed “coupon clippers’ who re- 
spond quickly to a free offer. 

It is significant that the Peanut 
Council did not know by results 
which was to be the most successful 
of the series when it selected the copy 
to be re-run. The first of the series 
was thus chosen arbitrarily on the 
basis of content for the repeater. 

Usually in the case of repeat adver- 
tisements, a proven “producer” 1s 
selected. Not only was there no 
chance to compare the ads in this 
series, but the series itself was that 
of a new advertiser with a completely 
new idea. This was where media and 
copy research helped. Copy research 
is one of the newer branches of ad- 
vertising study. It is as unable to 
predict the sensational advertisement 
in advance as a gynecologist is to 
determine a genius rating before 
birth. But in the same way good 
care helps to assure that any normal 
baby will grow into a healthy child, 
copy research, though it does not fore- 
cast comparative results, can suggest 
safeguards which will help assure the 
success of each advertisement. The 
Media Research Department of the 
Council’s agency, J. Walter ‘Thomp- 
son Co., believes the Snack Jar case 
further substantiates —IThompson’s pre- 
vious findings: that an advertisement 
which produces well the first time 
will still do well when repeated. 
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“Always giving something extra!” 


rime *Just ask your 
Raymer representative 
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Promotion 


The Carolinas 


In celebration of the 10th anni- 
versary of its organization, the Caro- 
linas Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation is issuing a comprehensive 
brochure on the Carolinas market. 
Sponsors are the daily newspapers of 
North and South Carolina. The pro- 
motion, one of the most elaborate 
ever undertaken by any newspaper 
group in the section, is designed to 
give a complete and accurate picture 


of the Carolinas market, its growth 
and outlook. Retail and wholesale 
sales, buying income, manufacturing, 
mining, the tourist business, agricul- 
ture—all are given full coverage. 
Write John J. McFall, 71 Hibriton 
Drive, Asheville, N. C. 


Tractors, Farm Equipment 


‘The 10th Annual Statistical Num- 
ber of Implement and Tractor has 
been reprinted by the publication. 
The booklet has authoritative data 
on tractors and farm equipment, a 
wide-awake article, “Statistics Reveal 
a Mechanical Revolution in Agricul- 


in the ST. 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


NEW YORK 
42 Madison Ave 


St. Panl 


Will She Buy YOUR BRAND In St. Paul? 


St. Paul Shoppers BUY by BRAND*. Repetitive 
brand sales result from repetitive advertising . . 
PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS. 
which blankets the St. Paul half of the 9th Market. 


St..Paul is buying more and more. Federal Reserve 
Index shows St. Paul Department Store Sales as 
leading the Nation in increases for the first six 
months of this year oyer last year. 


*FREE—The “1947 Dispatch-Pioneer Press Con- 
sumer Analysis of the St. Paul Market.” 
this 176-page book showing the brand preferences 

of 3,000 families for 1,536 products. 


Write for 


CHICAGO DETROIT ST. PAUL 
Wrigley Bidg. Penobscot Bldg. Dispatch Bidq. 


Pionery 


Morning 


Press 


& Sunday 


ture.” There are valuable figures, by 
counties and states, of ownership of 
tractors (comparing a 1945 and 1947 
census), passenger cars, motor trucks 
value of farm equipment, electrifica- 
tion on farms. Write the publication, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


The Plastics Industry 


A new data book, “The Plastics 
Industry—What it Buys and How 
to Sell it,” is being issued by Modern 
Plastics. (122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y.) The booklet defines 
plastics and the various groups that 
make up the plastics industry. It 
shows, graphically, how the plastics 
industry has grown and how the raw 
materials production is divided. 
There are impressive figures indica- 
tive of the expansion of the industry 
since 1934. By the end of 1947 the 
total potential demand for thermo- 


plastic materials alone, had increased 
4400 percent over 1939. 


Minnesota 


The 1948 Rates and Data for 
Minnesota Newspapers is off the 
press. Included in the booklet is a 
breakdown of country weekly news- 
papers, country daily newspapers, 
county data and a rate analysis. You 
can get the booklet by addressing 
Minnesota Editorial Association, 835 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Beauty—it costs 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., (1501 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.) has 
put the spotlight on the _ things 
women buy to make themselves beau- 
tiful. It’s all in “Seven Years With 
the Fawcett Beauty Reader Forum.” 
Everything from soap to leg make-up 
is delineated by usage and by year 
of tabulation. A separate section for 
each item tells where it was bought 
—drug store, department store or 
five and ten cent store. 


WHO MAKES THIS? 
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SEE PAGE I1t8 
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: BY THE PRODUCER 


v /|\\\ OF CLEVELAND’s MOST 
\ POPULAR MOVIES 


Four movie productions have shown to more Cleveland people 
than any of the “stupendous” or “super-colossal” 

products of Hollywood or elsewhere. All were produced 

by Theodore Andrica, who has been covering news of 

the people of Europe for Press readers for more than 

20 years. Now his latest movie,“CHILDREN OF EUROPE”, 
is being shown before large audiences all over this area. 

Only recently announced, it already has 174 bookings 

for a full three months ahead. 

Mr. Andrica has always avoided politics and propaganda 

in his many visits to strife-torn Europe. Instead, 

he has gone straight to the people and reported, 

by word and camera, the way they are living at the 

time of his visits. While only 20% of Cleveland’s 

people were born on foreign soil, fully 60% are at least 

as close as a first generation heritage. The Press 


A 


recognizes the interest of these people in their countries 
of origin, and has continued, through Mr. Andrica, 

to report the type of neighborly news so close to their 
hearts. This is only one of the many reasons for the 
loyalty and affection that Clevelanders have for The Press. 
This devotion of the people to their favorite newspaper 
produces an eager readership that has been paying-oft 

well for Press advertisers for almost 70 years. 
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Few are Happy 
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THEY SELL LUBRICATION: Since September, 
Alemite dealers have given customers over 300,000 
plastic animals—one for each lubrication job. 


Rabbits’ Feet, Kites, Plastic Ponies: 
Alemite Makes Trick Promotions Pay 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


If you know how and when to use them, little gadgety 
premiums that cost next to nothing can set thousands 
of cash registers a-jingle, put smiles on dealers’ faces, 


and help you to turn one-time customers into repeaters. 


One bright and frosty autumnal 
day 20 years or so ago, suits of bright 
red underwear suddenly bloomed on 
thousands of clotheslines, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada 
to the Gulf. ““Turkey-red flannels,” 
they were called. The stunt aroused 
curiosity no end. Millions of per- 
sons, their minds piqued, asked the 
“wheretore”’ of it all. The explana- 
tion was simple: It was Alemite’s 
way of saying, “It’s time to change.”’ 

\lemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., has been a consistent user of 
gimmicks, gadgets and froligans to 
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arouse dealer interest, gain sustained 
customer contacts and sell what the 
trade knows as “lube” jobs. The 
scheme was started 24 years ago by 
Fred Cross, then and now advertis- 
ing manager. Two campaigns each 
year, one in the spring and the other 
in the fall, have been employed with- 
out deviation. 

Usually the gimmick has been in- 
expensive, something that costs one 
or two or a few cents, and is readily 
available in mass quantities. Last 
year rabbits were used: the left hind 
foot of a cottontail presumably killed 


in a graveyard in the dark of the | 


moon and converted into a good-luck 
charm. 

Thinking back reminiscently, Mr. 
Cross recalls the “fall of the but- 
tons.” ‘That year overcoat buttons 
were used, with an entire campaig? 
built around them. The slogan was, 
“Tt’s time to button up your overcoat 
and get Alemite lubrication for your 
car.” One spring campaign was built 
around a gymnastic top. When !t 
was spun it would suddenly jump up, 
turn over, and continue to spin 0M 
its other end. “Spring is here,” sai¢ 


neat 


ome ye 
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om 
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the slogan. ‘““Time for a spring lubri- | 


cating job by Alemite.”’ 


Another springtime campaign wés 
“When you see 
kites in the sky,” the story went, 
“think of spring and springtime Ale- 
Children every 


built around kites. 


mite lubrication.” 
where were flying kites, supplied by 
Alemite as premiums. At 
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. +. and speaking of success 


Looking for reader response? 


Wedd 6b te 


s~ HOUSEHOLD 
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That’s because Household editorial pages back up Household adver- 


tisers—creating a demand among bigger, better families in small cities 


the | and towns. Every issue is Idea-Planned ... crammed with more than 
luck % Household has scored with 275 “buy-ideas” to awaken reader interest and stimulate reader action. 
- a brand-new format! For example, Household talks about gardening—and a single 56-line 
sel Household ad sells more than $9,000 worth of garden tools! 
ton * Advertising revenue is up ' I & 
aign More than half of America’s retail sales are made to home owners 
a more than 25% — more 4-color rH wR 
aa ae in small cities and towns. This is the Household market—and it now 
you has the greatest purchasing power in history! 
puil % Circulation over 2,000,000 
n it e ° e 
ne —a new high! Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 
aid * And still the lowest cost per 
ibri- 1,000 readers—$2.25 for black 
ia and white, $3.00 for 4 colors! 
see 
vent, 
Ale- 


1b a magazine of action sor small cities. and Trains 
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A NEGLECTED MARKET 
FOR MASS CULTIVATION 


By FRANK C. MURPHY 


Vice-President and Media Director 
Geare-Marston, Inc., Philadelphia 


Mass advertising, more than any 
other single factor, is responsible for 
the tremendous records of distribution 
hung up by American business. It 
brought huge rewards to the pioneers. 
Even today, you can put across a new 
product by mass advertising techniques. 
But you'll have much tougher sledding. 
Competition is razor-sharp. Mass ad- 
vertising is said to be approaching the 
saturation point. 


But is it? Is mass advertising really 
being used where dollar sales volume 
is greatest? 


The answer depends largely on what 
product you make. If you make ciga- 
rettes, the answer is “yes”. Or canned 
soup, automobiles, or shoes. 


But maybe you make metal-working 
machinery. Or pumps. Valves, indus- 
trial belting, electrical resistors. How 
many manufacturers “mass advertise” 
these products? You know the answer. 
Yet here is the largest mass market 
in the world. The American business 
market. Smaller in numbers of people 
than the consumer market . . . but four 
times greater in dollar volume of pur- 
chases. 


Surely, here is a vast oppor- 
tunity. 
Several manufacturers already use 


the mass technique here. By splashing 
their messages across the board, 
throughout industry and business, they 
have succeeded in etching their names 
in the minds of this huge market. They 
do not pretend to seek out just the right 
people or groups. Rather they reach 
out for the entire market, knowing that 
buying stems from many sources other 
than the immediate user or purchasing 
agent. 


But the surface has hardly been 
scratched in this enormous market. 
True, the present users of mass 
methods are reaping great rewards. But 
there is yet plenty of room for many 
more to follow in this path . . . with 
equally profitable results. 


By taking monthly pages in such pub- 
lications as Nation’s Business, Business 
Week, United States News, Fortune, 
Time, Newsweek, etc., you reach this 
biggest market on earth. I always keep 
this mass method in mind when I set 
down my recommendations to clients. 
You will find it advantageous to do so, 
too. 


This column is sponsored by Nation’s 
Business to promote the use of a “mass 
technique” in selling the business mar- 
ket of America. 


Advertisement 


time imitation coins were used. The 
stunt was handled this way: When- 
ever a motorist stopped at an Alemite 
station the attendent would say, 
‘Just a moment. Get your change.” 
The coin, as change, suggested a 
lubrication change. 

One time a low-price thermometer 
was used. It was marked, midway, 
with a red line. The motorist was 
told, ‘Anytime the quicksilver crosses 
the red line—that’s the time to 
change.” This was exceptionally 
effective because it worked for tem- 
perature changes either up or down. 

In this way, through 24 long years, 
Alemite has consistently been using 
a large variety of gadgets as remind- 
ers to the public, and likely will con- 
tinue to use them for years to come. 

This year finds Mr. Cross up to 
his ears in zoo-business. He has eight 
toy animals and since September has 
distributed well over 300,000 of them 
—every one representing a lubrication 
job. The animals are made of plas- 
tic, in attractive pastel colors. Chil- 
dren delight in them as toys, and 
women want them for kmick-knack 
shelves and odd corners. Considering 
the average price of automobile lubri- 
cation, the animals to date probably 
represent more than $1,000,000 in 
sales. And the campaign is still going 
strong. 

The company’s current plastic zoo 
includes the playful pony, the stately 
giraffe, the curious scottie, the gentle 
fawn, the two-humped camel, the 
legendary horse, the ringtailed mon- 
key, and the eager elephant. They 
come in five colors, average about a 
couple of inches in height, amd are 


stylized in new and improved shapes 


by some neo-moderne artist pepped up 
with a sly pousse-cafe dream, or s9 
it seems. Visibly they are designed 
as not by nature. Done with a dash 
of humor, perhaps. 

In developing and promoting the 
current animal campaign the program 
is routed from Stewart-Warner to 
the Alemite distributor and then to 
distributor service dealers. To put 
the program over a series of steps, 
designed into a simple and easy-to-use 
package, are employed. The pieces 
are: 


1. Jumbo Banner—Showing Noah 
and his Ark, with animals climbing 
aboard, all in bright colors, with a 
check list to show what a complete 
Alemite job calls for. On the sign 
in bold letters: “All aboard for pro- 
tection! Give your car an Alemite 
check-up.” Impressive in size, the 
banner goes up at point-of-sale. 


2. The 8 Plastic Animals — Each 
packed individually in a glistening 
cellophane sack, one animal is given 
free with each “lube” job. The dealer 
is told: ““These 8 animals give the 
customers 8 good reasons for wanting 


‘to come back to you at regular periods 


for lubrication and service.” (Wife 
or children will want the complete 
set. ) 


3. Colorful Window Poster —This 
promotes the animal offer and is 
designed to bring in additional street 
trafhc and more neighborhood trade. 
The poster, point-of-sale reminder, 
is 17 x 22% inches and gummed for 
easy posting. The idea: “It gets ‘em 
in from the outside.” 


4. Coupon Book—Used to develop 


MILWAUKEE'S OFFICERS: Math T. Lauer (center), new presi- 
dent of Sales Managers’ Association of Milwaukee, tries out the 
gavel wielded last year by Harry G. Hoffman (left). At right is 
Harold Hirth, director of both Milwaukee group and of N. F. S. E. 
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tie-in deals. Used two ways—to pre- 
sell eight “lube” jobs, or as a coupon 


® book redeemable for the animal pre- 


miums. If a customer is sufficiently 
intrigued by the plastic zoo he will 
buy a book and get all the animals 
at once. 


5. Post Cards —A set of 30 and 
60-day reminders. Featured, the sug- 
gestion: “Your car isn’t a camel!” 
It thirsts for lubrication; quench its 
thirst and it gets new pep, and so on. 
A gummed sticker which can be put 
on the face of the post card if the 
dealer wishes, says, ““We have a 
new animal in stock.” Thus, sell or 
tie-in. 

6. Newspaper Ad Mats — A vari- 
ety of black and white mats, pre- 
tested for pulling power, suitable for 
promotion in local newspapers or 
catalogs. The dealer is told: ‘Reach 
potential customers in their homes... 
through local newspapers or hand- 
bills. Mats available free to promote 
services or animal offer.” 

Fred Cross, who delights in whim- 
sies such as these, believes that his 
gimmickry has paid off well in the 
24 years that he has been toying with 
slogan-suggesting sales tools. To get 
Alemite lubrications the motorist goes 
to car dealers, service station opera- 
tors, garages or other Alemite lubri- 
cation service outlets. 

Mr. Cross is convinced that al- 
most all who deal in Alemite service 
look forward to the constantly chang- 
ing stunts. He believes that the cam- 
paigns which follow each other, 
spring and fall, do something to de- 
velop an intimate bond between the 
company and the servicemen. 

“Something that the lubrication 
salesman can do with a smile or hand 
out with a laugh flavors the brief 
meeting with an essence of friend- 
ship,” he remarks. “It adds a touch 
of intimacy that is likely to bring 
repeat business. “Thousands of out- 


THIS ? 


a ———————————————— 


SEE PAGE 118 
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lets are equipped to give Alemite 
service. I think that the majority of 
the men who meet the public, and 
a large part of the public, would 
feel a little let down if we failed 
to come up with a single one of our 
semi-annual stunts.” 

There’s a little more to it than 
that, however. lost service oper- 
ators are not overly sales-minded. 
They are occupied with the mechanics 
of their work and concentrate upon 
that end. Continuous repetition of 
their work tends to develop one-track 
minds. Rabbits’ feet, plastic animals, 
buttons, tops, kites and red flannel 
underwear seem to lift. them out of 


the rut and routine and give them 
a chance to smile at and with the 
customer. 

Dealers are urged to advertise and 
promote, on their own, regularly. 
They are told that getting into action 
with promotions means _ increased 
profits month after month. The ani- 
mal campaign, Fred Cross says, has 
proved to be one of the most success- 
ful in the company’s 24 years of ex- 
perience with gadgetry. Sale by sale, 
the animals come into homes, one by 
one—and without the aid of Noah 
or Frank Buck! They move to the 
steady jingle of the Alemite dealer’s 
cash register. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES ww tne 


Growing. GREENSBORO MARKET 


Luther H, Hodges 
General. Manager 


FIELDCREST . . . known across the nation 
for fine textiles, has spent a million dollars 
annually for the past 4 years to modernize 
equipment. This division of Marshall Field 
& Co. with an annual payroll of $13,500,- 
000, operating one of the South's largest 
research laboratories and 11 plants with 
headquarters and 4 units in Spray, N. C.., 
is an integral part of the progress of the 
Growing Greensboro Market. 


other in the Carolinas. 


coverage. 


HERE is a market matched by only one 
Sales are made 
easier and faster in the rapidly expand- 
ing and economically balanced Growing 
Greensboro Market ...a12 County area 
accounting for one-fifth* of the State's 
Total Retail Sales, and reached only 
through. the News and Record with 64°, 


*1947 Sales Management Figures. 


Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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ASSISTANT 10 
SALES OR ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


(Drug or Medical) 


Woman with more than ten 
years in the drug and medi- 
cal fields—with extensive 
experience in all phases of 
marketing research, sales 
analysis, product and mar- 
ket development, promo- 
tion, packaging, can take a 
big load of detail off your 
shoulders. Some selling, 
public relations, writing ex- 
perience. Capable of assum- 
ing responsibility and 
getting things done — on 
time. Cooperative and en- 
ergetic. Interested in an 
opportunity to produce re- 
sults for a manufacturer of 
ethical or consumer drugs. 
Locate anywhere. Moderate 
salary. 


Box 2514, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


SELL 


No. 1 Market 


e WINSTON-SALEM 
e GREENSBORO 
e HIGH POINT 


IN THE SOUTH’S 


No. 1 State 


WSJS. 


@ winston- saLem @® 


THE JOURNAL- SENTINEL STATION 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


Nine-Cent Item 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In my copy of SALES MANAGEMENT that 
arrived today, I note a most interesting 
item on page 54 under Comment. I be- 
lieve that it contains the possibility for 
larger use in explaining this American 
Way of Life. 

Harvey Firestone’s figures show that 
9c of every dollar taken in from sales 
are paid out as taxes, while only 3c re- 
main as profits. 

The wage earners of our country seem 
to believe that they can get more money 
by taking a slice of that 3c item—profits. 
Some of their union leaders, abetted by 
Henry Wallace and some of the boys in 
Washington who don’t like private enter- 
prise anyway, have promoted this idea. 
According to Everett Smith’s studies, they 


| have rather uniformly convinced the 


wage earners that their employers get 
$2 in profits for every dollar they pay 
out in wages. 

Here’s my big idea: 

Let’s put this question fairly to every 
wage earner in the United States— 

“If you were a labor leader and were 
honestly interested in helping your union 
members to get higher wages, which 
would you figure was the better—to try 
to cut that 3c item even more or to hack 
off a hunk of that 9c item by cutting 
down on the costs of government?” 

We all know that if we could cut out 
the wastes in government our taxes would 
be reduced. And this would be the same 
as a raise in wages. 

We also know that, if the government 
employees thus released could be put to 


| work producing goods, the prices of these 


goods would drop. This, too, would be 
the same as a raise in wages. 

We can’t squeeze more out of profits. 
Already our corporations are finding it 


| almost impossible to get capital with 


which to expand their plants or even to 


| replace obsolete and worn-out equipment. 


Risk capital is in hiding. And it won't 


| come out until the prospects for profits 


are better. 

What if we don’t find more risk capi- 
tal? Our wage earners will find them- 
selves working with poorer and older 


| tools and machines, and working under 
| less healthful and efficient conditions. 
| Their output will decline and, of neces- 


sity, their wages will drop. 
It seems to me that the selling job 
faced by American business is to per- 


| suade their employees that they must all 
| line up against government waste, be- 


cause every worker pays, in the shape 
of higher taxes and higher prices, for 
every bit of governmental extravagance. 
The class struggle of today is between 


| taxpayers and tax spenders, not between 


employees and employers. 

So let’s focus attention on that % = 
If we could cut it one-third, it would : 
give us as much as taking away all of oe 
the profits of industry. re 

Of course, this idea is not origina tte 
with me—I know that Prof. A. G. Ap. ee 
derson of our college has been using jt Bs 
with his classes. But it deserves wider 1 
and stronger publicity. aia 

Pror. Frep A. Russet a 
University of Illinois had 
Urbana, III. nag 

equi 

(Applause!—The Editors. thei: 

the | 
actin 
True Confession R. 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: non: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your two pag _— 
article, “SM’s Own Personal Time-Cap- 
sule” in “The Human Side” in your issue 
of December 15th. 

I thoroughly agree with you about the 
poor taste displayed in the “horrible ( 
examples” of misdirected “publicity 


which you cited in your article. Whe 
one assembles a collection of these frantic 
efforts, their individual stupidity is the 
more apparent. I feel sure that most 0 
them would have thought twice abou 
submitting their entries if they had knows 
they were to be part of a publicity 
“chamber of horrors.” 

In my own work over a _ not incor 
siderable span of years, I have tried t/ 
avoid the sort of thing that has mad: 
these displays conspicuously obnoxious 
Once or twice I am afraid I may hav 
been on the verge of offending along sim 
ilar lines. 

At least I can recall one instance wher 
one of my efforts was emphatically de} 
flated. I recall sending a photograph « 
Betty Grable, in a very scanty whit 
bathing suit, astride a scooter which wi § 
mounted on General airplane tail whee 
tires, to Charles D. Jackson, then one df “82 


plac 


the editors of Life. His amusing commett f ar 
which literally laughed me out of court a 


made me resolve that it would not happt*/ mae 
; ri 
again. ” 


I believe your article should performa) Pose 
real service in directing the efforts ® “on 
publicity and promotion men into mort mack 
sane and constructive channels. I 


HAROLD Hoover 
Director of Public 
The Upson Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Relationg PtP 


(SM’s Human Side editor in 1947 m0 
bidly saved the worst of each week's pv (B 
licity releases, “reviewed” the smellies Pleas 
of the smelly in his department in t 
Dec. 15 issue-—The Editors. 
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Lifted, Adapted, Used 


Editor, SALES- MANAGEMENT: 

A recent issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
carried a very excellent article on the 
activities of One company in selling their 
employees the importance of their sales 
program and their customers. (“New 
Teamwork, New Morale, When Ameri- 
can Central ‘Tells All’ to Its Employes,” 
SM Nov. 10, 1947). I was sufficiently 
impressed to forward the magazine to 
others in our organization. 

During the week of January 5 we had 
our divisional sales managers in Los 
Angeles for a meeting. During the course 
f this meeting we had a dinner that was 
attended by four divisional sales man- 
agers and all the factory departmental 
executives. 

It was a business as well as _ social 
meeting. Ihe two-hour session following 
dinner was devoted to a discussion of 
the problems our sales force in the field 
had to face in the merchandising of our 
equipment and a detailed explanation of 
their problem and the manner in which 
the factory could assist them in their sales 
activities. 

As place cards at this dinner I had 
photostats made of one of the illustra- 
tions entitled, “Our Boss, the Customer,” 
from the article mentioned above. These 


iR . EX. 
oul 1, OO Y 
( oC 


CUSTOMER 


[UNLESS IT IS GOOD SERVICE | 
IT IS NOT SERVICE 


SMITH METER COMPANY 


place cards made quite a hit, and it was 
suggested that the illustration could be 
used in a letter to our eighty dealers in 
the United States. 

I am attaching a sample of the illus- 
tration we have prepared for this pur- 
pose. Since our product is used in the 
Petroleum industry we inserted a refinery 
background 

rhe purpose of this letter is to ask if 
you have any objections to our using this 
illustration from vour article for this 
Purpose. 

Harry G. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
Smith Meter Co. 
Los Angeles. 


Both SM and American Central are 
Pleased to see a good idea gain further 
Circulation.—The Editors. 
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Worried over closing dates 


Mou make vour deadlines with time to spare — pick up 
time al every stage of production — when you use the 
speed of Air Express. Let Air Express speed up shipment 
of layouts, electros, all kinds of printed matter. It pays off! 

There are no problems when you use this super-speedy 
service. Just a phone call gets your shipment picked up. 
Delivery at the other end. too both at no extra cost. At 
the Airport. shipments get moving fast, because Air 
Express goes on every flight of the Scheduled Airlines. 


Air Express is faster — more convenient. Use it regularly. 


Specity Air Express-Worlds fastest Shipping Service 


@ Low rates — special pick-up and delivery in principal U. S. towns 
and cities at no extra cost. 

@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

@ Air-rail between 22.000 off-airline offices. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

True case history: 32-lb. package of merchandising films at Portland 

were needed in Denver for dealer meeting. Picked up 5 p.m. the 

eighth, delivered next day at 8 4.M. 987 miles, Air Express charge 

only $9.82. Other weights, any distance, similarly inexpensive and 

fast. Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 

Agency, for fast shipping action. 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY AND THE 


scHEDULED AIRLINES or tne u.s. 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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IN “BRIEF”... 74e Best! 


$O SURE are we that this is the best Brief 
Bag, that you may have your money back, 
unconditionally, if you don’t agree. 

It has everything you want in a brief 
case—extra-wide pockets, luxurious look, 
faultless construction to make it last through 
the years. 

Made in heavy 6-7 oz. top-grain Cowhide 

. Saddle stitched with NYLON thread 
. . » Lock and hardware are solid brass. . . 
Sides reinforced with leather straps and 
steel slats to retain smart shape for the life 
of the bag. Colors: Suntan, Brown, Black. 


SPECIAL 25% DISCOUNT 
16 Inch Bag . . . 16x13x712”. Retail Price, 
Incl. Fed. Tax, $37.20. 
Our Price, Incl. tax, $27.90 
18 Inch Bag . 18x131/4x8”. Retail Price, 
Incl. "Fed. Tax, $39.50. 
Our Price, Incl. tax, $29.60 
Send Check or Money Order. 
We Ship Prepaid. 


CONTEMPO LUGGAGE CO 


FLATIRON BLOG., NEW YORK 10, N. Y 


Seen ate? 292 829293 9 80 ¢ 


Of Interest to 


ADVERTISING, 
FINANCIAL AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

EXECUTIVES 

“A FOLLOW-THROUGH FOR 
BETTER STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS” 
By Louis Guenther and Weston Smith 
A 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
Featuring Annual Report Announcements 


Send for Your Free Copy 


7x¢te FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6 


AMERICA’S FINEST MARKETING MAP 


of the United States for Sales and Executive Use 


— PLUS — 
203 Beautiful Sales Wall Maps cover- 
ing the Major U. S. Markets. All 
Maps 65 x 44” mounted, mechanically 
indexed, cellophane taminated. - 
QUIRIES cordially invited. FREE 
Ittustrated Brochure upon request. 


HEARNE BROTHERS 
National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


24th Fir., 
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“The Customer Is 


Always Right” 


That's the title of Ford Motor's new booklet for its deale:| 
service managers, showing by example how profits lie in. 
developing a loyal customer following by looking at the. 
business through the eyes of both new and old customers) 


“The customer is always right.” 

This is the title of an illustrated 
booklet the Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., is issuing to its dealers 
asking them to “take a look at your 
business through your  customer’s 
spectacles.” 

“The situations illustrated in this 
book,” I. L. Pierce, director, Parts 
and Service Department, reminds 
dealers, “point out the value of sim- 
ple, every-day business courtesy. 
Everyone will agree that these things 
should be done but it is sur- 
prising how often they have been 
overlooked in recent years!” 

The Ford booklet takes the dealer 
step-by- “step on a review of the ABC’s 
of treating customers. Some of these 
points are: 

“Make it easy for service custom- 
ers to visit you... and see that they 
are greeted promptly! Confusion and 
congestion frequently drive service 
customers away from a dealer’s shop. 

“Convince new Ford buyers your 
service department is ‘home’ for their 
cars and trucks. Show new Ford 
owners the facilities you maintain 
to give them more service for their 
cars, so they will get more service 
from them. 

“Your service manager should al- 
ways listen to your service custom- 
ers carefully—sympathetically. Even 
the most ‘finicky’ owners believe they 
have a legitimate basis for their ideas 
concerning their cars. When they 
are wrong, just telling them so will 
not satisfy them. 

“Protect your future _ profits. 
Train your employes to avoid selling 
your product ‘short.’ Owners who 
have been inconvenienced are liable 
to express their annoyance by criti- 
cizing their cars unjustly. 

“Accurate customer repair orders 
will help avoid misunderstandings 
and loss of good-will. Customers re- 
pair orders should be made out in the 
presence of the customer when possi- 
ble . . . and every item should be 
clearly described with prices shown. 

“Owners don’t make suggestions to 
be annoying. Frequently they are 


only misinformed. Owners _ ote 
form mistaken opinions about the; 
cars’ ailments . . . but generally the 
honestly feel that they understan 
the trouble. It takes only a fen 
minutes to listen to a customer’s idex 

. then he is more likely to accep 
a reasonable explanation of the serv- 
ice his car really needs. 

“See that customers get the closes 
possible estimates of the cost of al 
parts and service. Inaccurate esti 


mates lead to the loss of owner’ | 


confidence and good-will. 


“It is poor business to sell owner § 
parts and service which their car § 


don’t actually need. Owners patron 


ize their car dealers for much th § 


same reasons they patronize their 
doctors. They have confidence. 
“Remember, your 
is valuable, too! Get every 
job done when promised. 


service 


“Go after the Ford parts busines 


in your community! All Ford owner 
are new car prospects. 


“Have customers’ needs diagnosed 
If a mistake is made, tt } 


accurately. 
should be admitted. 


“Insist on all jobs being checke | 


carefully before customers come in 
to get their cars. 


is of the same low quality. 


“Provide for your customers’ con 7 


fort when they bring their cars ‘back 
home’ for service. A comfortable 
attractive waiting room and clean 
rest rooms should be provided. 


customers’ time 


One sloppy detail : 
in a service job is liable to set the 
customer wondering if the entire job F 


“Customers expect their cars to be | 


delivered to them courteously 
not ‘thrown’ at them. 
livery of customers’ cars is the ‘bow | 
of ribbon on the service package. 

“Follow up your customers 
keep them bringing their cars back | 
‘home’ to you for service. 

“See that your service customers 
are thanked for their business and 
invited to come back. Everybody 
likes to feel that his business is appre 
ciated. 

“Your future depends on the cats 
in your customers’ future!” 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Beginning tomorrow, February 16, 
New Yorkers will have a_ public 
demonstration of _ facsimile-radio 
transmission of a newspaper, when 
The New York Times will stage a 
series of daily facsimile broadcasts. 
Facsimile recorders have been placed 
in the radio departments of leading 
department stores, and customers will 
be able to see the facsimile editions 
of The New York Times as they are 
transmitted. The facsimile edition 
will consist of four pages. Two will 
carry Current news and pictures, and 
will be remade for each edition as 
the news develops throughout the 
day. The other two pages, a women’s 
page and a feature page, will remain 
constant throughout the day. Trans- 
mission will take place at five minutes 
after the hour for six consecutive 
hours beginning at 11:05 a.m. 

Equipment used in the demonstra- 
tion, designed by John V. L. Hogan 
and Radio Inventions, Inc., is being 
manufactured by the General Elec- 
tric Co. Transmission will be from 
an ofice on the 10th floor of The 
Times Building, New York City. 
Facilities of WQXQ, FM. affiliate 
of WQXR, both radio stations of 
The New York Times, will be used 
tor the broadcasts. 

Displays placed with each demon- 
stration recorder will explain in sim- 
ple, non-technical language what 
tacsimile is, how it works, and what 
its possible future uses are. A four- 
page leaflet titled “A Newspaper De- 
livered By Radio,” which explains in 
questions and answers what facsimile 
is, will be distributed at the demon- 
strations. 

Although facsimile has been pri- 
vately demonstrated in New York 
City before, this demonstration by 
Che New York Times will be its 
hrst large-scale public demonstration 
ever made in that city. 


he Times-Herald, Washington, 
D, C. has just issued the first reports 
in its monthly Grocery Inventory. 
For the first time the food field can 
now obtain accurate, up-to-the-minute 
information about the sales distribu- 
tion and stock on hand of 350 na- 
tonal brands in the Nation’s capital. 
Contained in the monthly reports are 
name of brand, size of units, total 
sales of all brands and _ individual 
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brand sales in terms of average units 
sold per store, per cent of stores stock- 
ing and average stock on hand per 
store. 

The monthly inventory has been 
in the testing stage for over a year 
to assure the high standard set by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation for newspapers in approxi- 
mately 15 cities now participating in 
the inventory. 

By sponsoring the monthly grocery 
inventory, the Times-Herald is mak- 
ing available vital data about one of 
America’s key food markets. With 
this information, manufacturers will 
be able to attune their advertising 
and sales programs to the individual 
characteristics of Washington and 
thereby obtain greater returns from 
their efforts. 

The reports will be available to 
manufacturers, their representatives 
and advertising agencies having prod- 
ucts in the various classifications in- 
cluded in the monthly inventory. In- 
formation may be obtained from Ran- 


TOPPING the 36-story News Building, this 
280-feet transmission tower is going up for 
WPIX, televisien station of The News, New 


York Clty. Studios are also planned. 


dall W. Lightner, national advertis- 
ing manager, Times-llerald, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., or from the George 
A. McDevitt Co. 


The first 1948 meeting of the New 
England Newspaper Advertising 
Executives’ Association will be held 
jointly with the New York State 
Daily Newspapers Advertising Man- 
agers’ Bureau, at the Hotel Kimball, 
Springfield, Mass., March 7, 8 and 
g 

‘The advertising executives will be 
guests of Sherman Bowles of the 
Springtield newspapers. “The main 
speakers will be David W. Howe, 
president of American Newspaper 
Publishers Association; Arthur L. 
Scaife, advertising, sales and mer- 
chandising manager of the Appliance 
Division of the General Electric Co., 
Ernest Emerling, publicity director 
of the Loew ‘Theaters. 

Also on the speakers’ panel will be 
Hal Menzer, business manager of 
The Telegram-Gazette, Worcester, 
Mass.. and president of the N. FE. 
N. A. Eo. A.; Gene Flack, sales coun- 
sel and director of advertising, Sun- 
shine Biscuit Co.; William Morgan, 
merchandise manager, Steiger’s, 
Springfield; Professor Donald Davis, 
Penn State College; John’ B. 
Broughan, advertising manager, 
Greenfield Recorder-Gazette, Green- 
field, Mass. 

2 

A printing process, eliminating the 
present day composing room = and 
revolutionizing the whole process of 
preparing stereotyped plates for high- 
speed presses, has been announced as 
now pertected for commercial exploit- 
ation. 

The process, which relies on special 
typewriter composition within the 
scope of any skilled typist, is to be 
made available in so-called packaged 
printing plants to both newspapers 
and print shops. 

The new corporation, in which a 
group of newspaper publishers are 
said to have an interest, is now de- 
veloping a pilot plant in Pennsyl- 
vania. William J. Higgins, head of 
the firm that bears his name, has 
stated that the process combines 
proven composition, photo-engraving 
and lightweight magnesium press 
plates. “The new corporation has 
opened offices at 295 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

e 

Edwin C. Hedekin is new adver- 
tising manager of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, St. Paul, 
Minn. . . Edward C. Raymond has 
been appointed to the newly created 
post of business manager of the Bu: 
reau of Advertising, American News 
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papel Publishers Association. . 

Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc., has 

elected George J. Auer and Charles 

(5. Burke vice-presidents and Samuel 

L. Schmid to the board of directors. 
< 

“Blondie,” in her comic strip, is 
now telling the story of Puck—The 
Comic Weekly via large space in 
magazines, newspapers and _ business 
magazines. As the first advertisement 
in a $250,000 series to run this year 
tor the comic weekly, Blondie and 
Dagwood themselves deliver the 
Puck commercial. In their regular 
comic strip form, drawn especially 
tor Puck by their creator, Chick 
Young, the Bumsteads tell how 
400,000 readers responded with sug- 
gested names for Cookie, the Bum- 
stead baby girl. 

Subsequent advertisements will fea- 
ture other actual comic strips in 
which characters like Popeye, Flash 
Gordon and Donald Duck tell vari- 
ous phases of Puck's story. 

‘The campaign is using space in 
Time, Fortune, in New York City 
and Chicago newspapers, and in drug, 
grocery and business magazines. Rob- 
ert W. Orr & Associates, 
the agency. 


Inc., 1S 


RADIO 


The 70 stations participating in 
the BMB Interim Audience Meas- 
urement this March have ordered 
measurements made in 121 counties 
and 84 cities located in 29 States. 
The Interim audience findings will 
be distributed without cost to all 
A. A. A. A. advertising agencies as 
well as to participating stations. The 
data will be published in the form 
of station audience reports and an 
area report, similar in format to those 
issued for BMB’s 1946 survey. 


JOE COOK, the newly appointed 
sales promotion manager for KSTP, 
Paul, Minn., Na- 
Broadcasting Co. 


Minneapolis-St. 


tional station. 


All programs broadcast by the 
owned and operated AM stations of 
the National Broadcasting Co. in 
Washington, D. C., and New York 
City, are now being duplicated over 
their companion FM stations. Also, 
the four FM _ broadcasting stations 
owned and operated by the American 
Broadcasting Co. are broadcasting 
regular AM programs. No additional 
time charges are being made. 


P. M. ‘Thomas, George W. Cush- 
ing, and George F. Leydorf have 
been named vice-presidents of Station 
WJR. . . Paul W. Morency, vice- 
president of The ‘Travelers Broad- 
casting Service and general manager 
of Stations WTIC and WTIC-FM, 
has been named a director of the 
corporation. . . Reese Reinecker has 
been promoted to general sales man- 
ager of Station KXYZ, Houston, 
Tex., following the resignation of 
William F. Bennett. Leo O. 
Ricketts has been appointed sales 


manager of Station KECA, Los An- 


geles. 


KENTUCKY DERBY won by CBS for broadcasting and television rights, effective 
in 1949 and extending current rights to the “Run for the Roses.’ Col. Matt J. 
Winn, president of Churchill Downs (second from left), is flanked by CBS offi- 
cials (left to right): Lawrence M. Lowman, James M. Seward, and Davidson Taylor. 
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THOMAS F. O'NEIL, new board 
member of Mutual Broadcasting 
System and The Yankee Network 
Inc., and vice-president of the latter. 


TELEVISION 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp., sponsors of 
the “Original Amateur Hour” 
broadcast by the DuMont television 
network Sunday evenings, will also 
sponsor a country-wide tour of the 
DuMont television Mobile Unit 
which is scheduled to start today, 
February 15. 

The Mobile Unit is a mobile tele- 
vision studio with cameras, receivers, 
and all equipment necessary for closed 
circuit television productions. A tele- 
vision receiver with a 20-inch tube 
is built in the side of the Unit. 

The mobile video operation will 
visit small towns and large cities 
where it will park in front of the 
showrooms of Kaiser-Frazer dealers. 
DuMont telesets will be installed in 
the showrooms. The local mayor, 
chief of police, newspaper publishers 
and other civic leaders will be invited 
to appear before the television cam- 
eras. 

Kaiser-Frazer officials say they plan 
to take the Mobile Unit to many 
areas where residents have no first 
hand knowledge of television. The 
demonstrations, they say, will provide 
thousands of people with their first 
contact with the new medium. 

In addition to the crew operating 
the cameras and other video equip 
ment, Kaiser-Frazer is sending with 
the Unit six variety acts. 


MAGAZINES 


Good Housekeeping magazine has 


released a new study made by Elmo 
Roper of the magazine reading habits 
of young women in the 16 to 35 age 
group. ) 
Measuring a national sample with 
a very fine set of calipers, the surves 
reports on this market in relation t 
marriage status, age, economic scale, 


education, parental status, maternity | 


a . . . . | 
status, home furnishings, living 4°} 


rangements and plans to move. , 
“Young Women and Magazines, 
the title of the Roper report, giv 
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The United Nations meet every time I mix a prescription! 


@ Imagine me, old Doc Clark, talking about 
nations meeting inside my prescription mortar. But, 
it’s true, if you look at it this way. 

The drugs that I use to make up your medi- 
cines come from 102 different nations. Fact is, I 
couldn't fill your prescriptions without these prod- 
ucts from other countries. 

That's the reason I get sort of riled up at people 
who say we don’t need World Trade. 

Here’s the way I figure it...and I think the 
same goes for you whether you're working in a fac- 
tory ... or selling cars... or cutting hair. 


I spend a share of my money right here in my 


neighborhood . . . for shoes and shirts and a movie 
now and then. That helps make jobs here. 


But, another share goes to the big drug manu- 
facturers in New York and Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. They pay their workers and then send a slice 
on to India, China, Italy and other countries to pay 
for the materials sent them. 

This puts money in the hands of foreign work- 
ers and farmers. It permits them to buy...and pay 
for...the things they need from us... machines 
and foods and radios and cars. 

Being a business man myself, I can’t help but 
recognize the value of this two-way trading. From 


Part of Every Dollar You Get 


Comes From World Trade! 


This message is contributed as a Public Service by 


the makers of 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


The Best Public Relations Advertising 


Is Public Service Advertising! 


1 
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my side of the counter, it’s easy to see that the more 
we buy from other countries the more they can buy 
from us. 

The more they buy, the more profits we'll make 
and the more jobs we'll have. 

Another thing that’s mighty important now 
while we're trying to win the peace . . . 

When you do business with folks, it pays to be 
friends with them... and it pays them to be friends 


with you. Friendship’s good business. 
* * . 
Yes, I think I'm right when I say...the United 
Nations meet every time I mix a prescription, 


NEW Time, Inc., directors: (L. to R.) Charles L. Stillman, vice-president, treasurer, 
Time, Inc.; Paul G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corp. and chairman Committee 
of Economic Development; Howard Black, vice-president, sales director, Time, Inc. 


the answers not only for Good 
Housekeeping but for 26 magazines. 
These are sub-grouped as women’s 
service magazines, shelter magazines, 
weeklies, general monthlies, and other 
magazines. All magazines in the 
study have a circulation of more than 
1,000,000, except for Parents’ Maga- 
zine, Mademoiselle, and Seventeen, 
which were included because of their 
special interest in this young women’s 
market. Reader’s Digest was also in- 
cluded in the analysis for general in- 
terest. 

J. R. Buckley, vice-president and 
business manager of Good House- 
keeping, points out: “Among the re- 
vealing facts uncovered are these: 
60.2% of women in the 16 to 35 
age group read one or more maga- 
zines regularly—meaning that they 
rarely miss an issue; only 14% of 
them, located largely in the lower 
economic and less educated classes, 
never read any magazines; readership 
of women’s service and shelter maga- 
zines climbs rapidly as young women 
marry and set up new family units; 
96.9% who have all or some college 
education read magazines.” 

Copies of the report are available 
for study. 

o 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc., an- 
nounces that with the February issues 
the price of Inside Detective and 
Front Page Detective magazines is 
increasing from 10 to 15 cents along 
with a 50% increase in pages; also 
that the title of Screen Romances 
will be changed to Screen Stories 
with its March issue. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


A new index for measuring metal- 
working production in this country 
has been set up and put into opera- 
tion by the American Machinist, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. This 
monthly barometer of production is 
an average of metalworking’s five 
major divisions: machinery, electrical 
equipment, autos and trucks, trans- 
portation equipment (other than 
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autos and trucks) and other metal- 
working. 

Manhours has been selected as the 
basis of the American Machinist 
Index, because of the accu of the 
data from which it is compiled and 
because of the complete coverage of 
the many segments of metalworking. 

‘The Index, it is predicted, can be 
a valuable tool in two ways: (1) it 
will show what is happening to metal- 
working production and will help 
forecast what is going to happen; 
(2) it will aid metalworking execu- 
tives in their own planning, 

According to the Index, the manu- 
facture of metal products in the 
United States reached an all-time 
high, except for the war years, in 
December, 1947. On an overall basis 
American Machinist editors predict 
that metalworking production will 
continue to increase in 1948, and base 
their conclusions chiefly on: 

1. Consumer demand for products 
of the metalworking industry is still 
far ahead of supply, and industrial 
needs are far from filled. 

2. Metalworking plans are gener- 
ally far ahead of those in other indus- 
tries in postwar expansion of plants 
and production facilities, but millions 
more are earmarked for additional 
expansion this year. 

3. When present expansion plans 
are completed, metalworking produc- 
tion capacity will exceed 1939’s by 
more than 60%. 


GEORGE E. WASEY, with Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc., since 1934, has 
been made a vice-president of firm. 


4. Requirements tor the European 
Recovery Plan will make steadily jp. 
creasing demands on industry. 

e 


Businessmen expect sales to be 
higher in 1948 than in 1947. More 
than half of them, 57%, expect sales | 
increases of 20%, on the average. 
These facts show up in the reported | 
results of a national survey of busj- 7 
ness’s budgets for new plants and” 
equipment just made by the Me. 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. : 

To get factual answers to the capi- | 
tal expenditures question, McGraw. 
Hill sent trained field representative: | 
to interview in person the heads of | 
businesses in 95 cities. These execu- 
tives, who manage a _ representative 
cross section of American business 
were asked for facts on their firm) 
made plans to invest in new plan 
and equipment in 1948 and 1949, 

The results of the survey show 
three developments of major impor 
tance: 

1. Expenditures already planned 
for new plant and equipment by al! 
business in 1948 total $14.9 billion. 
Actual expenditures in 1947 were 
$16.1 billion. 

2. American manufacturing com- 
panies had completed on the whole 
64% of their postwar expansion pro- 
grams at the end of 1947. By the 
end of 1948, they expect to have 
85% complete. 

3. The productive capacity ot 
American manufacturing industries 
when postwar expansion is complete, 
will be on the whole 52% greater 
than in 1939. 

The survey was done jointly by 
the McGraw-Hill Research Depart: 


ment and Department of Economics. 


SO ON 


AGENCIES 


Simultaneously with his announce 
ment of the launching of the Amen: 
can economic education program, Don 
Belding, chairman of the board a 
Foote, Cone & Belding, who is als 
chairman of the Joint AN A-AAAA 


C. E. GISCHEL, from Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc., joins John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., Inc., as account executive. 
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Committee, made known the selection 
of Kenneth D. Wells as director of 
operations for the Committee. Mr. 
Wells, who assumed his duties this 
month, will be located in the Joint 
Committee headquarters, temporarily 
in space made available by the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies in the Graybar Building, New 
York City. 

The Improvement of Public Un- 
derstanding of Our Economic System 
program has been launched after 17 
months of preparation by the Joint 
Committee. It involves three steps: 
the plant and community program; 
the use of every type of communica- 
tion and promotion at the national 
level to bring about a better under- 
standing of our economic system; the 


600 IDEAS 


for LABELS & STICKERS} 


NEW CATALOG 


BY 
rw .' 4 
KAt MARK REGUS PAT Ef 


\ Eighty pages of eye-catching 

\\ effective label ideas repro- 
\ duced in one to four colors 
\\ and listed under 128 differ 
\\ ent classifications. See for 
yourself these distinctly 
different FENT-ONAMEL 


labels, and how you can 


\\ 130,000 satisfied 
\\\ customers cant be 
\\ wrong 

- WRITE TODAY 


\ use them profitably in 
\ your business.| 


FOR PRIZES . . . $10,000 handed by Fairfax M. Cone (left) for Foote. Cone & 
Belding, to Albert Dorne, president of the Society of Illustrators, to be used by 
the Society in the form of art scholarships in nation-wide commercial art contests 


relating to selected public service campaigns. Looking on are Arthur Hawkins, 


Scholarship Committee chairman, and (right), Emerson Foote, agency president. 


long-range program of economic edu- 
cation, using all the creative facilities 
of the advertising industry insofar 
as they are able to help in its execu- 
tion. 

- 

The Patch & Curtis Advertising 
Agency, Long Beach, Calif., has been 
elected to membership in the First 
Advertising Group. Four other new 
member agencies in the Group in- 
clude an Australian agency, the Ste- 
venson Advertising Service Pty., Ltd., 
Melbourne. The other three new 
members are: David Advertising 
Agency, St. Paul, Minn.; Gray & 
Co., Denver, Colo.; Alman Brooks 
Wilder, Inc., Chicago. . . The Ron- 


alds Advertising Agency, Ltd., of 


WHERE: 


finances. 


getting to collections. 


Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
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A+B= Export Sales.. 


A equals executives with 20 years of experience 
in foreign trade and banking, backed by adequate 


B equals Ensenat & Co., Inc. acting as an inte- 
grated export department of selected manufacturers, 
assuming all risks and responsibilities from order- 


Let us discuss your problems in 
person at your factory or office. 


énsoni C0, oe. 


New Orleans 12, La. 


Montreal and ‘Voronto, Canada, i 
the first agency outside the United 
States to join the National Adver- 
tising Agency Network. 

Neil Mulhern and E. W. New- 
som have been appointed vice-presi- § . 
dents of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ine. 
and Leonard Erikson has joined the 
agency as a vice-president and _ radi 
director. . . John J. Van Nostrand 
Jr., has been elected a vice-president 
of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, Inc. . . C. B. Donovan and 
Jack Lucas are newly elected vice- 
presidents of the Charles W. Hort | 
Co., Inc. 


CORNELIUS DUBOIS, former di- 
rector of research for Life, heads the 
new market and opinion research 


firm, Cornelius DuBois & Co., Inc. 


ACCOUNTS: 
Street & Smith Publications, Inc.. 
have appointed Hanly, Hicks * 


Montgomery, Inc. . . The America! 
Tobacco Co. has appointed The M. 
H. Hackett Co. for its brand of Her 
bert Tareyton Cigarettes. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., has beer} 
named to handle Orange-Crush Co} 
products in the United states and} 
Canada. 
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Al, Budiness tt Local 


Competition nosing into your profits? Then maybe it’s time to reappraise the efficiency of 
so-called “national” advertising. 

Case in point: tea. Numerous brands are advertised in “national coverage” media. Yet 11 
states plus Washington, D. C.—with only 30.5% of the people—buy more than half of all tea 
sold in the U.S. Sure proof that markets are as individual as people’s tastes—and as variable. 

Newspaper advertising puts that vital fact to work—allows scientific concentration of sales 


effort where and when it pays off best. 


Let our sales analysis staff help you put local marketing facts to work. Their help is yours 


for the asking. Or write for the new booklet, Services Available to Advertisers and Agencies, 


Bvreui of Am PUIG 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


370 ley? A , - ” . ‘ ‘ 
¥ Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 17, Caledonia 5-8575 « 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, State 8681 « 240 Montgomery St., San Franciseo 4, Exbrook 8530 
fegr f AA reie T 11 Apnoea sna Tr y n in 


e Memphis Commer e Memphis Press-Scimitar in t 


erest of more effective advertising 
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TO TOP EXECUTIVES 


Willing to Pay an Extra $25.00 per 
Month for a Crackerjack Secretary 


| 
| 
| 


La. 4-2811 


JOB CENTRE 


AGENCY 
31 WEST 47 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


. offers top-notch assistants, sec- 
retaries, stenographers, reception- 
; ists, ete. (Female and Male) who 
are waiting for interesting jobs in 
busy offices. 


Write for information on 


41t-STIK = 
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Self-adhesive dteglens 


MILLIONS AT WORK FOR (ii, . a 
Standard Brands Philip Morris Air-Auto Link Saves s 
ee 8€6Time for Travelers Th 

and other national advertisers Cle 
atta non tonn United Air Lines and Hertz-Driv-Ur-Self are teaming Cn 


up to provide people going by air with auto trans- | 1, 


. . . . . Da 
Poo pean llpn gy portation in 50 cities in the United States and Canada. Th 
a AE Be a ta : r 
hell grades.” Need. ating Maier with Honor. United Air Lines has announced a new service to patrons, avail- : 
ity im | Sales or Merchandising of Consumer able in more than 50 of the 75 cities served by the company includ- Th 
job-jumper but intensely ambitious. Resumes ing Honolulu and Vancouver, B. C. No longer need the air traveler. Th 
om request, Richard G. Kidney whether on business or pleasure, want for the use of a private auto- Die 
O0O West 167 Ot. H. V. 58, M. VY. mobile. The air line has just signed an agreement with the Hertz- 7 
Driv-Ur-Self System whereby it is now possible to wire ahead and Th 
WANTED arrange to have a car delivered to the airport or be picked up by the _ 
Direct mail counsellor. Capable of directing passenger a & Hertz office. ms 
tively. Creator © eg - -y- Agents at United’s ticket offices have the addresses and telephone Fal 
ge Rien BN ae A om numbers of the local Hertz offices. On making a flight reservation A 
tien — end, market poteatichs. the passenger can send a telegram to the Hertz office at his destina- Ms 
Dept. D, Detroit 13, Mich. tion. He pays for this but a credit of 50c is applied against the rent Fin 
charge when he presents the plane ticket receipt on his arrival. For 
1 t Plastic Pro, Ifa passenger desires to have the car delivered at the airport, he ] Gre 
a tation Books, Y says so in the wire. The car is delivered at a charge based on the Hai 
Seldeve, Gnetones, distance between the garage and the airport. If the passenger takes a “a 
abtenn Gaseve Benes cab from the airport or any other point to the Hertz garage, he He 
lah Your Stationer foi our Cotsleg —, receives a credit of 50c on the rental charge. Hertz will assist in Hes 
JOSHUA MEIER CO., Inc. securing a temporary driver’s permit if one is needed. Ho 
P.O. Box 242 Cooper Station. New Vork 3. WV. Insurance is another thing the passenger need not worry about. Hy 
All Hertz cars are covered by $5,000 property damage insurance . 
FREE! Increase, readership and $5,000-$10,000 liability. Passengers are not liable for any we “C 
EYE* CATCHER photos age from fire or theft of the automobile or for collision damage 1 Inte 
Used by biggest advertis- excess of $25 per accident unless it is caused by negligence ; 
ers. Nothing like them eps 
os igen ll fleas gy If a great amount of driving is done, a credit is made for any gas Rs 
for new FREE proofs. No or oil bought for the car upon presentation of receipts. Charges for [ " 
—eep eosemenll 109. No oblig acions. this plane-auto service vary in each city. Information regarding these Be 
York City 16 . ' costs are available at every United ticket office. z= 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Advertising Checking Bureau 


Bee, ccc cccssccscese settee eens 96 
The Advertising oe 155 
p. H. Ahrend Co. ........-.---. 83 
Air Express Division, Railway 

Express Agency ...--..-.---+. 151 
Akron Beacon Journal ......... 97 
American Airlines ........--- 3rd Cover 
The American Home ........... 91 


American Map Company, Inc. ... 83 
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American Telephone & Telegraph 
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[he Bayonne Times ........... 92 
Better Homes & Gardens ..... 122-123 
John Blair & Company ....... 62 


Booth Michigan Newspapers .... 21 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........ 92 
Building Supply News . .130, 132, 134, 136 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. 159 


Capper Harman Slocum, Inc. ... 119 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 47 


Chemical Engineering ......... 102-103 
Chicago Daily News .......... 64 
Chicago Herald-American ...... 105 
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The South Bend Tribune ....... 54 
The Southern Planter ........... 136 
Edward Stern & Company, Inc. . 125 
Strathmore Paper Company ..... 98 
Successful Farming ............. 56 


Sullivan Business Publications ... 80 


Sweet’s Catalog Service ......... 89 
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How 
about 

a speaker 
for your 
next 
meeting? 


a ' 


This 
dynamic 
@ Speaker 
@ Author 
@ Publicist 
@ Counselor 


with an international reputa- 
tion and 25-year vital business 
background is at your service. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 
Management Consultant 
Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


— 


CAMPBELL 
SOUP COMPANY 


Write to the 
REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK. 1] 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$25,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on request. 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Serv- 
ice, 223 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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COMMENT 


1948 LOOKS GOOD 


“How could we have a depression when business is 
buying heavily? The top executives that | know are 
spending with confidence. 1 think they'll continue to 
do so. 


‘That's what Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of General 
Motors, said to us last October. He was optimistic for 
1948 and 1949, basing his optimism, in part, on a factor 
which he hopes everybody will watch closely: Business 
spending for plant and equipment. 

Now comes MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co. with a 
1948-49 survey showing that American manufacturers 
are still spending heavily for plant and equipment— 
evidently with confidence. 


‘The companies covered by the survey spent 

525,000,000 in 1947. They expect to 
spend more than $6 billion in 1948. Of this 
1948 total, 26% was wholly under contract 
and 44% more partly contracted at the time 
the survey was recently completed. Only 
30% was still waiting for capital commit- 
ment. By June 30 that 30% will have been 
reduced to a mere 6%. 


That sounds to us like confidence in the future by 
our business leaders. It certainly is a foundation block 
that builds business stability. It bears out Mr. Sloan’s 
October 1947 impression that tremendous capital ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment were still in pros- 
pect for all of 1948, 


‘The survey indicates that presently-planned business 
buying will be only 85% completed in 1948. Of the 
companies surveyed, 17% expect to spend more in 1949 
than they are spending this year; 19% about the same 
‘ - IO less: 36% hz > ive ‘ 
amount; 28 less; 36% have no fixed plans. 


MeGraw-Hill asked: “Would you cut 
your capital budget if business activity de- 
clined 20% 2?” To this, 69% 


said “No,” 


of companies 


It asked: “If wage rates go up 15-20% 
will you increase or decrease your capital 
budget substantially?” The answers showed 
that 26% of companies would increase; 17¢ 
would decrease, and 57% would make no 
change. 


‘Thus, you may conclude that American manufacturers 

expecting an over-all average of 25% increase in sales 
this year over 1947—are not afraid of the foreseeable 
shocks that they may have to absorb in 1948. 


It nets down to this: Our business leaders are not 
atraid. We do not think people of the Nation are afraid 
either. That makes a psychological bulwark that is 
probably our best protection against depression. 


his is something for you sales executives to remember 
when you are shooting the breeze in the club cars. Your 
salesmen ought to remember it too. As Paul Hoffman, 
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president of Studebaker, and wheelhorse of Committe 
for Economic Development, has said to you in this 
magazine: “We do not need to have a depression; by 
we can talk ourselves into one.” Let's not do that! _ 


= 


MARGARINE TURNS ON THE HEAT | 


Discriminatory taxes and other regulations that restric 
the sale of margarine are under fire everywhere. 


nang 


In January the National Retail Grocers Secretaries 
Association, meeting in Chicago, passed a resolution cal} 
ing for action. A bill to repeal the New York State lay 
which now forbids the use of margarine as a substitute 
for butter in city hospitals and other public institution 
has been introduced in the State Legislature. Natiom 
Cotton Council’s members have set up.an entente wit 
Middle Western soybean farmers to marshal force 
against the Middle Western dairy lobby. Consume 
groups everywhere are calling for corrective legislation 


Said the New York World Telegram, editorially 
‘We believe the moment has come for the (New Yor 
State) Legislature to... repeal ALL obsolete laws of thi 
state that restrict the sale of margarine, which high healt 
authorities . . . declare to be, when properly fortified wit! 
vitamins, ‘the nutritional equivalent of butter’—though 
costing but half as much. 


“Housewives, hard-pressed themselves by mounting 
food prices, including a dollar or even more for a poun 
of butter, are, after all, no less important than publ 
institutions. The housewife, too, should be able to bu 
margarine freely and easily. . . Nor should she be pu 
to the extra work to color it. 


“In Albany, as at Washington, the dairy farmers’ lobb 
has far too long dictated and kept in force laws deli 
erately aimed to discourage the making of margaritt 
This despite the fact that many farmers now raise sor 
beans, the oil of which goes into margarine The 
interests of consumers at a time of serious food pm 
inflation come first.” 


The dairy groups that have succeeded so well in han 
stringing the manufacture and distribution of a compet 
tive product do not seem to understand that, where th 
selfish interests of one industry are at odds with the publ 
interest, the continued support of selfish attitudes w! 
sooner or later kick back in their own teeth in the fom 
ot public ill-will. : 


Today the public interest calls for maximum producti0®| 
of fats and oils. There’s a world-wide shortage. Thor} a 
sands and thousands of American families are living 
a diet which is sub-standard in fat and oil content. 
idea of the dairy industry’s supporting Jcrmints 
against margarine through pressure on legislators in th 
face of these facts is so repugnant and so infuriating 
the public that even people who have little direct inter} 
in the issue are coming out in support of the margarif 
industry on the basis of principle alone. 


Margarine can and will win its fight to compete % 
fair terms in a free market. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


How American's high-speed Airfr eight - 


at low cost—can help you 
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‘0 bu By reducing shi . ‘ati ‘ertain ¢ icals ¢ 

be I pping time to hours cations, certain « heme als and flow- 
instead of days, dependable Ameri- — ers, for example - -Airfreight is a 
can Airlines Airfreight opens new “natural.” Markets prev iously out- 

lobb possibilities for the expansion of pres- side the sales radius are easily served 

delib ent markets and the opening of new — by air. New England fishermen, for 

garine markets. Alert business men who example, are delivering sea food to 

s¢ 80 employ Airfreight on a day-in, day- — the mid-West just as fresh and flav- 

: Th out basis ive discovered that it’s orful as to Atlantic-coast cities. And, 

1 pr more than a faster means of ship- in most cases, premium prices are 
ping—it’s the basis for new ways of | obtained — assuring higher profits. 

= doing business . . . for the establish- Find out how Airfreight can work 

<i ment of new distribution and — for you. Call your local American 

ere the merchandising patterns. Airlines office or write to American 

. publ Especially for those who deal in Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 

es will perishables — foods, fashions, publi- © East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

e tor : 

duct Look behind the tariff TIME YOUR SHIPPING BY THE CLOCK 

Thov- Don’t be misled by simple comparisons of point- 

ying of to-point shipping pet It’s ie over-all alice —NOT THE CALENDAR! 

it. 1 portation cost that counts. American’s Airfreight 

yinationy * helps you pare down “hidden costs” — for ex- 

in the ample you can cut warehousing expenses, operate 

ting tl on smaller inventories, reduce losses by spoilage AMERICAN AIRLINES 

interest and obsolescence and have less capital tied up in 


transit. You can also gain new profits with Air- 


freight by getting your merchandise to market : 
at the most favorable time . . . by obtaining ~ apes 

highest prices for air-shipped products . . . by 

establishing new and more profitable merchandis- ‘eae 

ing and distribution policies based on air shipping 


... and by exploiting new and enlarged markets. 


rgaring 
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Where floes the money 90! Unfortunately there is a distorted notion he 
& 


by critics of the American way that Fm 
Enterprise exists solely to make swollen profi 
for the owners of private businesses. 


Surveys show that even the average Amerig 
thinks profits run as high as 25% of 
Yet the average profit of private business 
the years 1919-1943 was only 4.3% of 


Where does the money go? 


Actually, not too much of it goes into profits. Most of it goes 1 
making, distributing and selling the wealth of goods and _ servig 
demanded by the American public. To buy these goods and servig 
American workers used a good share of the trillions of dollars distribu 
to them as wages between 1909-1946 . . . eleven times as much as 

distributed to stockholders! 


Where do the wages go? They are used in large part to purchase f 
conveniences that make ours the highest standard of living in 
world. In 1946, for instance, more than 51 billion dollars was spent 
Americans on food. More than 20 billion was spent on clothing. Mg 
than 12 billion on housing. : 


In fact, Americans totaled up a final score in 1946 of more than 
billion dollars spent on everything from movies to sheet music . . . ff 


toiletries to ranges . . . from shoes to groceries. 


Only a system based on the freedom that government-regulatt 
economies cannot offer could make possible this freedom of choit 


Advertising helps maintain the high standard of living stimulated 
this freedom of choice. Through advertising, Americans are urged 
compare competitive products—to choose for themselves what th 
like best. Thus effective advertising—plus sound distribution and we 


planned merchandising—helps make Free Enterprise succeed. 


Let’s see that Free Enterprise stays successful. Let’s keep our mont 


—everybody'’s—going into the goods and services Americans want af 

“ 7 Es 
enjoy. Let’s see that the American way continues to supply the highes 
finest living standard in the world! 


_ 
t 


Roy, Inc., Advertisiil 
2751 East Jefferson Av 
Detroit 7, Michiga 


